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VoL. XXXII. 


ASSASSINATION AS A PO- 
LITICAL FORCE IN THE 
LAND OF THE CZAR. 


oe red record _ steadily 

lengthens. It is not a thing for 
the world to be proud of that in this 
fourth year of the twentieth century 
the government of the largest country 
in Europe may fairly be described as 
autocracy—or bureaucracy—tempered 
by assassination. Not “tempered” in 
the .2nse of mitigated or liberalized; 
fugit can scarcely be contended that 
the 5ffect of the long series of political 
murders has been to bring the Russians 
any nearer to what in other lands is 
understood as liberty. 

But assassination has always played 
an important part in the history of the 
empire and of its reigning dynasty. 
Peter the Great—not to go back into 
the dark ages before him—had his 
son and heir, the Grand Duke Alexis, 
knouted to death. At least two Czars 
died by violence in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—Ivan VI and Peter I1I—and two 
more in the nineteenth—Paul and 
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Alexander II. There were others whose 
ending was suspiciously sudden. All 
but one of these murdered sovereigns 
were done to death by palace conspir- 
acies; Alexander, the liberator of the 
serf, was the most distinguished and 
one of the early victims of the modern 
nihilistic movement which has been 
such a sinister force in Russian politics. 


THE RECENT SERIES OF MURDERS. 


It is understood that the young Czar 
Nicholas is in little personal danger 
from the murderous revolutionists, who 
regard him as a well-meaning weakling, 
practically helpless when his will con- 
flicts with that of the phalanx of offi- 
cials entrenched in the high places of 
St. Petersburg. Their blows have been 
struck at the men whom they regard as 
more truly responsible for existing 
grievances. Within the last four years, 
for instance, we have had the assassina- 
tion of Sipiaguin, minister of the in- 
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terior—an office involving the control 
of the hated police department; of 
Bogoliepotf, minister of public instruc- 
tion, at whose door was laid the cruel 
treatment of the university students; 
and of Plehve, Sipiaguin’s successor, re- 
garded as the mainspring of the reac- 
tionary measures of recent years. 
Pobiedonostseff, chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod, and the instrument, if not 
the author,.of the government’s relig- 
ious intolerance, escaped a murderous 
attack in 1901. 

Several governors of provinces or dis- 
tricts have also been marked for death. 
sogdanovitch, of Ufa, perished last 
year; Bobrikoff, the Russianizer of Fin- 
land, in June of this year. Obolensky, 
who has taken up Bobrikoff’s task, nar- 
rowly escaped death two years ago, 
while governor of Kharkoff: so did Ga- 
litzsin, of the Caucasus, in October, 
1903. The death of Andreieff, of Eliza- 


betpol, in July of this year, is said to 
have been due to a private quarrel. 


ASSASSINATION A NEGATIVE FORCE. 

Never, or hardly ever, can assassina- 
tion be anything but a negative force in 
politics. It is the policy of despair. No 
movement, no propaganda, can secure 
victory by means of it. It is not a 
remedy for any disease, though in the 
case of Russia it is a significant svmp- 
tom of diseased conditions. We cannot 
condone it, though we may regard it as 
a natural product of the existing state 
of affairs. Those who think to liberate 
the Czar’s subjects with the bomb, the 
knife, and the pistol are not reformers 
and martyrs, but wrong-headed and 
criminal fanatics. 

It is tolerably certain that the cause 
of popular freedom in Russia never re- 
ceived a worse blow than the killing of 
Alexander II. On the very afternoon 
when he was mortally wounded by a 
nihilist’s bomb he was about to sign the 
ukase drawn up by his wise and en- 
lightened adviser, Loris Melikoff, giving 
his empire a constitution. “ Of all the 
ghastly miscaleulations ever made,” 
says Andrew D. White, “of all the 
crimes which have cost the earth most 
dear, his murder was the worst. The 
murders of William of Orange, of Lin- 
coln, of Garfield, of Carnot, of King 
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Humbert, did not stop the course of a 
beneficent evolution; but the murder of 
Alexander If threw Russia back into 
the hands of a reaction worse than any 
ever before known, which has now 
lasted nearly fifty years and which bids 
fair to continue for generations.” * 

Alexander’s son and namesake is un- 
derstood to have brought his father’s 
proposed edict before the next meeting 
of the council of the empire, and to 
have declared his intention of promul- 
gating it; but before he could do so, M. 
Pobiedonostseff succeeded in changing 
the new emperor’s mind. And the re- 
actionary policy thus initiated has been 
maintained since, despite the periodical 
appearance of vague promises of better 
things. “The great reforms of Alex- 
ander II have largely come to naught 
under his savs Professor 
Kovalevsky in his impartial and au- 
thoritative book on “-Russian Political 
Institutions.” 


successors,’ 


LIBERTY IN RUSSIA, 


Two centuries ago Peter the Great 
abolished such old customs of primi- 
tive Russia as the seclusion of women 
and the scourging of debtors. In re- 
spect to the personal liberty of the indi- 
vidual, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the situation is not worse to-day than 
it was then. Professor Reussner, form- 
erly of the University of Tomsk—from 
which he was driven for daring to pro- 
test against an order to have a number 
of his students whipped for insubordi- 
nation—makes the general statement 
that “the Russian subject has no 
rights.” 

For instance, there is no religious 
liberty whatever in the Czar’s dom,.22 a 
ions. It is a penal offense to leave -he 
state church. Hundreds of men and 
women have been banished for doing 
so. The children of such dissenters 
may be taken from the parents and 
placed under orthodox tutelage. 


PERSONAL 


*The Century Magazine, August, 1904. Mr. White, more 
lately United States minister to Germany, was an attaché of 
the American legation in St. Petersburg during the first years 
of the reign of Alexander II. He writes with authority, 
though when he says that _ murder of that Czar, which took 
place March 13,18 Vhrew Russia back into the hands 
of a reaction Which has now lasted nearly fifty years,” his 

chronology seems a little curious. 

Y It has been suggested that the supposed nihilistic conspir- 
cy that compassed the death of this reforming Czar may 
actually have been organized by the reactionary forces within 
his own official household, possibly by Plehve, at that time 
one of Melikoff’s subordinates. The theory is improbable 
but not impossible. 
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It is a penal offense to teach any one 
to read and write without a formal 


license from the minister of education 
and his police myrmidons. 
A police permit, and usually the act- 


MAGAZINE. 


The press and the mails in Russia are 
subject to a strict censorship. Still 
more frequently are articles offensive 
to the authorities blacked out with a 
coating of ink. For example, Munsry’s 














NICOLAI NANOVITCH BOBRIKOFF, 


YOVERNOR-GENERAL OF FINLAND, ASSAS- 


SINATED ON JUNE 16 LAST. 
From a photograph by Jasvoin, St. Petershurg. 


ual presence of a police official, are nec- 
essary at assemblies and meetings of 
all sorts, even if merely social. 

All the law courts are directly subject 
to the minister of justice, who fre- 
quently sets aside their rulings. The 
judges are nominally irremovable, but 
this difficulty is overcome by appoint- 
ing vice-judges, whom the minister can 
and does dismiss if they oppose his 
wishes. 


MaGaztIne for May last, which con- 
tained an article describing the Roman- 
offs as scarcely the happiest and most 
united of families, was delivered in Rus- 
sia with the obnoxious pages rendered 
illegible. The same fate will probably 
befall the issue in which this is printed. 


REFORMS, REAL OR PRETENDED. 


It is true that there have been re- 
forms in Russia during the last few 





RUSSIA’S RED RECORD. 





years, but their value 





has been problemati- 
cal or illusory. When 
the Czar’s rescript of 
March, 1903, was first 
announced, it was 
hailed with a pean of 
praise. According to 
the summaries cabled 
to the press of the 
world, it heralded re- 
ligious toleration and 
the extension of popu- 
lar representative in- 
stitutions. A little 
later, when an exact 
translation of the offi- 
cial text appeared, it 
proved quite impossible 
to find any such prom- 
ise in its obscure ver- 
biage. It was a tissue 
of vague and nebulous 
generalities which have 
never taken shape. 
More recently we 
have heard of the Czar 
referring important 
questions to the Zems- 














tvos, and thereby sup- 








posedly encouraging 
local autonomy. It is 
not easy to believe, 
however, that any real 
independence of action has been allowed 
to these bodies, or that their opinion 
on any matter of importance has been 
heeded, or will be heeded, if it conflicts 
with the views of the bureaucracy. M. 
Stakhovitch, who recently tried to se- 
cure enlarged powers for the Orel Zem- 
stvo, which would have meant a stride 
toward freedom, was promptly sup- 
pressed by his official superiors. 

Again, we were told a few weeks ago 
that the old, bad system of adminis- 
trative condemnation for political 
crimes had been swept away by a benefi- 
cent stroke of the imperial pen, and 
that all prisoners arrested for such of- 
fenses were to have an open trial in a 
regular court—a privilege which is the 
bulwark of personal liberty in all civi- 
lized countries. It may be so; but when 
the executive is in complete control of 
the courts, nullifying their decisions at 


VIATCHESLAV VON PLEHVE, MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, ASSASSINATED 


ON JULY 28 LAST. 


From a photograph by Levitsky, St. Petersburg. 


will, there would seem to be little prac- 
tical difference whether it dictates its 
decrees to them or enforces its wishes 
without observing the formality of con- 
sulting them. 

With the Czar’s empire in this con- 
dition, there may be an excuse for polit- 
ical assassinations, but it is idle to hope 
that any good is likely to result from 
them. The men who rule Russia may 
be tyrants, but there is no reason to 
suppose that they are cowards. They 
will not let the world say that they have 
been terrorized by a handful of assas- 
sins. This or that important official 
may be suddenly stricken down, but 
another will take his place and continue 
his policy. 

The epidemic of murder, unfortu- 
nately, holds out no hope for Russia. It 
merely adds one more to her already 
long list of sore troubles. 7 





Recollections of a Mosby Guerrilla.” 
BY JOHN W. MUNSON, 


AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF MOSBY'S PARTIZAN RANGERS FROM JUNE, 


1863, TO THE CLOSE OF 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


SETTING FORTH THE PRINCIPAL FIGHTS, RAIDS, AND EXPEDI- 


TIONS OF 


THE FAMOUS CONFEDERATE COMMAND. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


In Chapters I and II, which appeared last month, the author tells of the formation of Mosby’s Partizan 
Rangers in February, 1863, and of his own admission to the ranks of that famous command in June of 


that year. 


discipline, their fighting methods, and their skill in guerrilla warfare. 


He gives a frank and graphic sketch of Mosby and his men, describing their equipment, their 


At the time of his enlistment Mr. 


Munson was barely seventeen years old, and the impressions made upon his receptive mind were lasting 


and full of minute detail. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FAMOUS GREENBACK RAID. 
N reading these recollections, I would 
suggest that the reader should 
keep in sight the fact that our mission 
was to “annoy the enemy.” How we 


did it, when we did it, and where we 
did it, was left to our own ingenuity and 


application; the whole idea being to 
make the Federal army uncomfortable. 

One of our modes of annoyance was 
to pull up a few yards of railroad track 
and stop a train. If the officers had 
anything valuable about their persons, 
we “annoyed” them also; but the 
larger game was the “ boys in blue.” [ 
suppose that if Sheridan were asked 
what was the greatest piece of annoy- 
ance introduced into the campaign by 
Mosby’s men that he would have cited 
the Greenback Raid, previously men- 
tioned in these recollections. In many 
particulars it was the most sensational 
event for which we were responsible. 
At all counts it was the most spectacu- 
lar. It came about in this manner: 

On the 12th of October, 1864, Colonel 
Mosby took eighty of us into the Valley 
of Virginia, to operate in Sheridan’s 
rear. We crossed the Shenandoah River 
in the night, and arrived on the valley 
turnpike the next day in time to pick 
up a few sunrise prisoners coming and 
going. We scouted the neighborhood 
thoroughly, but found nothing particu- 
lar. The colonel got restless, and about 


dark moved, with his command, toward 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Near 
midnight we halted eight or ten miles 
west of Harper’s Ferry, and a detail of 
men began ripping up the eastern 
track, in the hope of derailing a train 
from Washington. The colonel had 
selected a deep cut as the most likely 
place to throw a flier, figuring that the 
high embankments would protect the 
train from toppling over and becoming 
a total wreck. He was always consider- 
ate of non-combatants, no matter how 
actively we might be engaged in “ an- 
noving ” the enemy. 
“THE BEST LAID PLANS—— ” 

After tearing out the rails we staked 
our horses off the line of vision, and the 
men concealed themselves in close prox- 
imity, waiting for a train to come round 
the curve. It was one of those cold au- 
tumnal nights that seem colder in the 
South than anywhere else, and we need- 
ed something to warm us up. 

Shortly after midnight she whistled, 
and soon afterward came in sight, snort- 
ing along at full speed. We hugged the 
ground a little closer and stopped 
breathing, waiting for the crunch of the 
wheels into the sand, and the fight 
that was bound to follow. Nearer she 
came, thundering and puffing. Every 
man put out a restraining hand to hold 
his neighbor down. There was a flash 
of yellow light in the deep cut, and with 
a snort that was almost human the en- 


*C opyright, 1904, by John W. Munson, New York—This series of articles began in the September number of Munsty’s. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOSBY GUERRILLA. 





tire train passed by, 
rattling out a defiant 
tattoo on the iron rails, 
the red light on her 
stern caboose winking 
and blinking in fare- 
well. 

We had torn up the 
wrong track! 

I will not try to re- 
cord the remarks that 
passed in quick succes- 
sion for the next two 
minutes. Colonel Mos- 
by never used profane 
language, but he was a 
broad-minded man and 
did not interfere with 
other people who did. 
The atmosphere was 
blue for a time that 
night along the line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 


“NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND.” 


But men 
were resourceful, if 
nothing else, so without 
delay they tore up the 
western track, and lay 
down mutteringly to 
await the next train. It 
came along about three 
o'clock in the morning, 
and proceeded to rush 
off the track against 
the side of the bank on 
the edge of the curve, 
where it brought up 
jangling and groaning. 


Mosby’s 











The engineer knew that 
the rails had been pur- 
posely removed, and 
threw his throttle to dead center. A 
volume of steam escaping from -the ex- 
haust filled the air with a white cloud, 
out of which our men began dropping 
on the train from the cut above. 

Two of our command, James Wilt- 
shire—now one of Baltimore’s promi- 
nent physicians—and Charley Dear— 
at present one of Uncle Sam’s officers 
in the revenue department—jumped 
down the bank, emitting the blood- 
curdling Mosby yell that had so often 
startled the countryside, boarded the 


ON FOOT, 


THE FIGHT AT MISKELL’S BARN—“ IN AN OPEN SPACE SPOOD MOSBY, 


IN EACH HAND HE HELD A SMOKING COLT.” 


cars, and howled “Surrender!” A 
Union soldier at the far end of one of 
the cars drew his pistol, but before he 
had a chance to use it Dear dropped 
him. He then walked up to a group of 
officers and demanded their surrender. 
Two of these officers bore the rank of 
major, and one of them held in his hand 
a valise to which he clung as if he 
wanted to fight for it; but his asso- 
ciates advised giving it up and surren- 
dering. The persistency with which 
the Northerner adhered to his property 
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supplied us with excellent evidence of 
its worth. Therefore we insisted, and 
took possession. ; 


THE PAY FOR SHERIDAN’S ARMY. 


Dear took the party to Colonel 
Mosby, who was busy on the edge of the 
cut, giving orders. Before the valise 
captured by Dear reached the colonel, 
somebody told somebody else that some- 
body had said that the valise contained 
greenbacks, and that the two captured 
majors were Ruggles and Moore, Sher- 
idan’s paymasters. They confirmed the 
rumor, and admitted that they carried 
the pay for Sheridan’s army. The valise 
was instantly passed over to three of 
our men with instructions to “ fly” 
across the Shenandoah River and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains into Loudoun 
County, there to await the coming of 
Colonel Mosby and the entire command. 

In the mean time the rest of the boys 
were taking charge of things generally. 
The ten cars of which the train was 
made up were rapidly emptied, the civil- 
ians separated from the soldiers, and a 
match was applied to the rolling-stock 
of the Baltimore & Ohio road. 

In the midst of the excitement, al- 
though but one shot had been fired in 
the raid, a woman burst from the crowd 
of passengers grouped on the embank- 
ment, and rushed into Mosby’s arms, 
shrieking : 

“Oh, save me, Mr. Mosby. Oh, save 
me! My husband is a mason! ” 

With that she threw her arms about 
Mosby’s neck and tried her best to 
swoon. 

“T can’t help that, madam,” re- 
sponded the guerrilla; “but I'll save 
you all right;” and he did so by escort- 
ing her back to the group of civilians. 

Quite a collection of prisoners were 
got together for the homeward march, 
tender good-byes were said, and with 
the sparks flaring into a black sky and 
the prisoners hanging their heads de- 
jectedly, we vanished, as silently as we 
had come, into the shadows of the au- 
tumnal night. * 


A PRACTICAL LESSON IN TACTICS, 


Once we halted and looked back at the 
groups clustered around the burning 
ears. The whole thing, while it was al- 


most a bloodless affair, had its element 
of tragedy, and some humor as well. I 
can remember the colonel mounted on 
his big horse looking at the scene of 
confusion. As he sat there in the light 
of the conflagration, Colonel Monroe 
Heiskell, a grandson of President Mon- 
roe, brought a prisoner up. The fellow 
had on a foreign uniform and spoke 
broken English. He had explained to 
Heiskell that Mosby’s men had taken 
from him a very highly prized ring, an 
heirloom, which he hoped would be re- 
stored to him. 

Mosby inquired where he was from, 
what uniform he wore, and so forth. 
He learned that the man was formerly 
an officer in the Austrian army, and 
that his acquaintance with American 
army life was necessarily brief, as he 
had just arrived. What he wanted most, 
however, was to recover his ring. 

“What did you want to come over 
here and fight us for? ” asked the colo- 
nel. 

“ Ach, Herr Mosby! I come to learn 
der tactics.” 

“ Well, that’s part of *em,” responded 
Mosby, gathering the rejns on_ his 
horse’s neck and galloping away. 

sefore his departure, however, he in- 
structed Heiskell to recover the Aus- 
trian’s property, if possible. This was 
done shortly afterward, and the heir- 
loom was restored to the student of tac- 
tics, with an admonition to look out for 
himself in future. Heiskell also handed 
his prisoner some money, advising him 
that he would find it of service when he 
got into Libby Prison. Not long after- 
ward the Austrian came back, and with 
wailing and lamentation told Heiskell 
that he had been robbed again. More 
tactics! 


WE RECEIVE OUR DIVIDENDS. 

In the meanwhile Mosbv’s finance 
committee was hurrying into Loudoun 
County with the fortune-laden valise. 
Close on the three riders’ heels followed 
the rest of the command. The plunder- 
hearers were overtaken the next day at 
the appointed spot, and a balance-sheet 
was struck, with the result that we 
found ourselves possessed of one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars in 
crisp greenbacks issued by the govern- 
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ment which it was our mission to “ an- 
noy.” The money was divided then and 
there, each of the eighty men receiving 
twenty-one hundred odd dollars. 

Not a cent of this money fell to Colo- 
nel Mosby. He paid his own way during 
the whole campaign out of his private 
pocket, buying his own horses and uni- 
forms, and everything he used. It was 
one of his delicate notions of honor, and 
the guerrillas respected him for it. Offi- 
cers of other commands who took cap- 
tured articles lost the good opinion of 
their men and soon came to grief. 

Fancy the feelings of those members 
of the command who were on other 
raids at this time, or who remained at 
home! No raid, no greenbacks—that 
was the rule. To share the spoils one 
had to be present at the capture. At the 
very time of the Greenback Raid Cap- 
tain Chapman of the Rangers had a 
part of the battalion in Maryland, about 
eighty in all, burning boats on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, capturing 
horses and mules, cutting telegraph 


wires, and making himself disagreeable 


generally. On his return toward the 
Potomac River his men were attacked 
by the enemy under Captain Grubb, of 
Coles’ Battalion, but Chapman whipped 
him soundly, and captured a number of 
men and horses, without the loss of a 
single man. 


WASHINGTON SHOWS KEEN ANXIETY. 

If the reader will stop to think of the 
effect these raids had on the powers in 
Washington, the full purpose of our 
policy of “ annoying the enemy ” will be 
understood and appreciated. We plied 
our industrious calling over a radius of 
at least a hundred miles at one and the 
same time from one base. It was nec- 
essary for the Federal troops to guard 
every wagon train and railroad bridge 
and camp with enough active and effi- 
cient men to prevent Mosby from using 
his three hundred raiders in one of his 
destructive rushes at any hour of the 
night. It cannot be doubted that sev- 
eral thousand soldiers were kept from 
the front because of Mosby’s activities. 

He frequently divided his men into 
small detachments, each under a com- 
petent officer, and sent them out in 
different directions to hit a head wher- 
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ever they found one exposed. Washing- 
ton, always with its ear toward the seat 
of war, would suddenly hear that a 
sleeping camp at Winchester had been 
beaten up and a hundred men and 
horses captured, with the usual number 
killed and wounded; that a wagon train 
in Fairfax County had been stopped, 
the wagons burned, and the horses and 
mules driven off; that a railroad train 
in Maryland had been thrown from the 
track and a lot of prisoners taken; that 
a picket post on the Rapidan had been 
surprised and the men killed; that a 
raiding party had been seen on the 
Potomac near Washington. All this 
cheerful news would come in on the 
same day. Wasn’t it reasonable that 
official nerves should be shaken and 
slightly unstrung ? 

It was Mosby’s business to keep this 
thing up, giving as much variety to the 
program as possible. His mind was con- 
stantly at work devising new phases of 
the entertainment, besides keeping Lee 
and Stuart informed of every signifi- 
cant move of the enemy, using his own 
judgment as to the importance of each 
incident as it occurred. He could not 
afford to make any mistakes. 


THE INCIDENT IS CLOSED. 


The effect of the Greenback Raid was 
electrical. very telegraph wire be- 
tween Washington and the front was 
kept hot with messages. Irom the most 
remote points there came back echoes 
of that midnight haul. Paymasters 
wired to headquarters for instructions 
how to proceed and where to hide their 
funds. For instance, Paymaster Ladd 
telegraphed from Martinsburg as fol- 
lows: 

I have my funds in the parlor of the United 
States Hotel here, guarded by a regiment. I shall 
make no move until I can do so with safety, and in 
the meantime await orders from you. 

The War Department wired to Gen- 
eral L. Thomas, who was at Wheeling 
with six regiments of negro soldiers on 
his way to Washington, that the Secre- 
tary of War thought it unsafe to come 
by way of the Baltimore & Ohio, be- 
eause of Mosby’s liability to attack 
other points on the line, and suggested 
that he should take some other route. 

Every general or commanding officer 
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within reach contributed his version of 
the story, and Washington was smoth- 
ered with telegraphic advice. Orders 
were sent broadcast to “overtake the 
guerrillas and capture them!” ‘Troops 
started out from a dozen points—some 
in the right direction—in wild pursuit. 
There was a great hullabaloo every- 


these two actions. It took place on the 
morning of April 1, 1863—appropri- 
ately enough, for it proved to be a sad 
“ April fool ” for the enemies who had 
planned Mosby’s capture. 

On the previous day, Mosby, at that 
time a captain, had been scouting 
through Loudoun and Fairfax Counties, 











where, but in the quiet of a little Lou- 
doun County village, undisturbed by any 
fear of interruption, Uncle Sam’s crisp 
greenbacks were handed around equally 
and liberally among eighty of his grate- 
ful and admiring friends—and the in- 
cident was closed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIGHT AT MISKELL’S BARN. 


THE two engagements that did most 
to establish Mosby’s fame as a leader, 
and to make him dreaded by the Fed- 
erals, were those known as “the 
Dranesville fights.” Many Virginians 
believed that the famous guerrilla bore 
a charmed life—a theory indorsed by 
some of the Northern soldiers after the 
combat at Miskell’s barn, the earlier of 


THE ALARM AT BLACKWELL’S—‘‘ THE 
YANKEES ARE OVER ON THE PIKE !” 


arriving at Miskell’s farm, near Dranes- 
ville at ten o'clock at night, tired, hun- 
gry, and utterly exhausted. Supper was 
eaten in the farmhouse, and the horses 
were unsaddled and unbridled and tied 
to the fence that surrounded the barn. 
The men tumbled in on the hay and 
under the eaves outside the barn, fall- 
ing asleep almost instantly. Not a sin- 
gle horse was saddled or bridled, and 
the thought of fighting was far away in 
dreams. 


WHEN THE SLEEPERS WAKES. 


Karly next morning, about sunrise, 
some of the men noticed the Federal 
troops across the Potomac signaling, 
and called Mosby’s attention to it. It 
is strange-that a command usually so 
alert should have. been taken so com- 
pletely by surprise; but it is true that 
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before Mosby could really express him- 
self concerning the signals, Dick Moran, 
one of our men doing outpost duty, 
came galloping into the barn-yard, yell- 
ing at the top of his voice: 

“Mount your horses, the Yankees 
are coming! ” 

Moran’s voice served to awaken some 
of the Mosby men who were still sleep- 
ing when the alarm came. Before these 
men could rouse themselves or throw a 
saddle on a horse—in fact, before most 
of them had lifted their weary heads 
from the ground—two hundred of the 
First Vermont Cavalry, under Captain 
Flint, charged through the farm gate, 
which opened into the road, and sur- 
rounded the barn-yard, pouring their 
fire in Mosby’s men in volleys. 

It looked as if the light and life of 
the guerrillas must be swept from the 
face of the earth. Never had the Fed- 
eral army such another chance to “ get 
Mosby.” They were three or more to 
his one, and they had him corralled. 

The first shots brought every mem- 
ber of the command out of the barn, 
half awake, wondering what had hap- 
pened. In an open space in the yard 
stood Mosby, on foot. In each hand he 
held a smoking Colt. As soon as a 
handful of his men gathered around 
him, he ordered them to mount and 
“Charge ’em! Charge ’em, and go 
through ’em!” A movement of his 
hand indicated that he didn’t care just 
where the charge was made, only that 
he wanted his men to get into the open. 


A DESPERATE COUNTER-ATTACK. 


The next instant he was in the saddle 
and the Mosby yell, to which no pen has 
yet been able to do full justice, rose on 
the wings of the morning. Like an 
avalanche pushing a cloud of smoke, the 
command broke through the barn-yard 
into the thick of Captain Flint’s men, 
plying their six-shooters with deadly 
effect. Every shot seemed to drop a 
Union man out of his saddle. In the 
panic that followed Mosby’s unexpected 
and audacious counter-attack, the Fed- 
erals retreated to the gate into the 
turnpike and became jammed in a solid 
mass at the exit. Mosby’s men, most of 
whom were by this time mounted, 


poured a withering fire into the strug- 
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gling, cursing mob packed at the gate. 
When an opening was made, Flint gal- 
lantly tried to rally his troopers, but 
fell mortally shot in the effort, his body 
pierced by six bullets; fitting insignia 
of his courage, and evidence of the 
Mosby tactics. Nothing could gather 
the remnant of the Federal troop to- 
gether, and the rout began, Mosby fol- 
lowing the flying Vermonters for miles 
down the pike. 

By all the rules of war, Flint’s men, 
numbering more than three to Mosby’s 
one, and completely surprising him, 


should’ have annihilated his entire 
force. The Rangers were entrapped, so 


to speak, in a high board corral with 
only one exit; not a single man, with 
the exception of Moran, was mounted, 
and most of them were asleep. Not- 
withstanding these facts one sentence 
sums up Mosby’s report, the report of a 
miracle: ; 

Our loss was four men wounded, one of whom 
died later. 

Their loss required more space to 
sum up. It follows: 

Ten killed and fifteen mortally or dangerously 
wounded, left on the field and counted by us. Eighty- 
five prisoners and one hundred horses captured. 
Among the prisoners a number were found to be 
wounded. 

Captain Chapman fired six shots 
from one of his pistols, and emptied five 
saddles. Some of the shots were fired 
through cracks in the fence around the 
barn. This kind of shooting shows how 
quickly Mosby’s men got into action, 
and with what deadly effect. 

Sam Chapman, a brother of the cap- 
tain emptied both his pistols at close 
range, powder-pitting two of the Fed- 
eral soldiers that fell victims to his 
fusillade. When his revolvers were of 
no further use he seized a captured 
sword and slashed the enemy right and 
left. Mosby subsequently made him a 
captain for his bravery. In time of 
peace he was a Baptist minister, but his 
way of saving souls on that exciting 
morning was not according to the ten- 
ets of his religion. 

On the following day, United States 
troops were sent up to Miskell’s to bury 
the dead and gather up the wounded. 
A hospital had to be established there 
to care for those so seriously injured 
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TRYING JAKE LAVENDER’S CARBINES—“ AFTER ADVISING JAKE TO STAND BACK FROM THE EXPLOSION, 
WE BLAZED AWAY.” 


’ 


that their removal was impossible. The 
surgeon in charge reported to Washing- 
ton that a large number among those 
who escaped were found to have 
wounds. 


“STRICKEN FROM THE ROLLS.” 


Major General Julius Stahel, com- 
manding a cavalry division, in reporting 
this fight to Major-General Heintzel- 
man, wrote as follows: 


Captain Flint took his men through the gate and 
fired a volley at Mosby and his men, doing but slight 
damage, and then ordered a sabre charge, which was 
also ineffectual. Mosby waited until the men were 
checked by the fence, and then opened his fire on 
them. The men here became panic-stricken, and 
fled precipitately toward the gate through which to 
make their escape. The opening was small, and 
they got wedged together. A fearful state of con- 
fusion followed, while Mosby’s men followed them up 
and poured into the crowd a serious fire. 

I regret to be obliged to inform the commanding 
general that the forces sent out by Major Taggart 
missed so good an opportunity of capturing this rebel 
guerrilla. It is only to be ascribed to bad man- 
agement on the part of the officers and the coward- 
ice of the men. I have ordered Colonel Price to 
make a thorough investigation of this matter, and 
shall recommend those officers who are guilty to be 
stricken from the rolls. 


Poor Captain Flint, who was of 
course the responsible man, paid dearly 
for his bad judgment, being “ stricken 
from the rolls” in the manner that 
brave men prefer, and that he himself, 
no doubt, would have chosen had he 
been consulted. 


For reward, Captain Mosby was made 
a major by General Lee, and the fight 
at Miskell’s barn became another big 
plume in his rapidly developing career. 
His guerrillas, flushed with a victory 
that was to become a classic in partizan 
warfare, redoubled their efforts and 
played havoc far and wide. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DRANESVILLE PIKE COMBAT. 


Mossy’s men frequently refer to this 
engagement as “the other Dranesville 
fight,” the first being that at Miskell’s 
barn. I write of it here, although it 
did not occur until February 22, 1864, 
I want to keep the two actions together 
and to take the reader over ground 
with which he is already partly familiar 
because of the Miskell’s barn affair. 
Incidentally, this second combat re- 
quires a brief preface. 

Two days previously—Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1864—Colonel Mosby, Johnny 
Edmonds, Jake Lavender, and myself 
were seated at breakfast in Mr. Black- 
well’s house in the Blue Ridge hills, the 
very house in which I had joined the 
guerrilla leader in June of the previous 
vear. The colonel told us that he felt 
the proximity of trouble, and gave it as 
his opinion that the next twenty-four 
hours would see us all in action. He 
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seemed to have a nose that could liter- 
ally scent the enemy. It was almost an 
uncanny gift. 

CRYING UP THE MOSBY CLANS. 

Before we had completed our break- 
fast, Jimmy Edmonds, Johnny’s little 
brother, burst into the room, yelling: 

“The Yankees are over on the 
pike!” 

We saddled our horses at once, and 
galloped out to see how much of the 
pike the enemy was occupying. 

I must pause to interpolate some in- 
formation concerning Jake Lavender, 
who was our ordnance sergeant. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office he had gathered 
together, Heaven knows where or how, 
two carbines, and six or eight shells 
which he found could be used in the 
weapons. We laughed at his arsenal, 
preferring our pistols to anything else, 
but Jake halted long enough to seize his 
collection before he galloped away. I 
recollect his ungraceful appearance as 
he came hurrying along in our rear, 
with the carbines looking like a pair of 
chopsticks in the hands of one unfamil- 
iar with their uses. Mosby laughed 
heartily, but Jake hung on and caught 
up with us. 

When we reached the pike, near Pied- 
mont, we discovered a raiding party of 
about two hundred and fifty men. They 
proved to be Coles’ Maryland Battalion, 
and they were looking for blood. We 
four were so out of proportion to the 
enemy that Colonel Mosby sent Johnny 
Edmonds off to spread the news and 
gather the clans. While we were wait- 
ing for enough of our men to join us 
for an attack, all we could do was to 
ride along in the wake of the enemy 
and keep a sharp watch on their move- 
ments. 

It very soon became evident that 
Mosby’s men were what they were look- 
ing for. Shortly after they came under 
our eyes, they turned back over the 
route upon which we first saw them. 
Presently they reached a creek, and 
dropped down into a little hollow. This 
was the moment for which Jake had 
been waiting. He passed us the two 
carbines, and insisted that then was 
the proper time to try their range and 
effectiveness. Colonel Mosby said he 
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didn’t care to use a strange weapon, and 
I was equally reluctant, as I had never 
fired a carbine. But Jake insisted, and 
finally talked us into it. 

We selected a couple of shells that 
appeared to fit the chambers; and after 
advising Jake to stand back from the 
explosion, we blazed away. A _ horse 
and a man, wide apart, dropped in the 
road. Jake let out a whoop of joy, and 
pressed us to try it again with the half 
dozen rounds left in the armory. It was 
never known who killed the man or 
who killed the horse, but I do recall 
that I claimed the latter because it had 
a bridle and saddle which I wanted. 

The two carbine shots woke things 
up. Some of our men rounded up by 
Johnny Edmonds began to put in an ap- 
pearance, and more joined us along the 
pike as we started after Coles’ men, 
whom we pursued in a running fight for 
miles into Loudoun County. We lost 
one man, MeCobb, killed, and the com- 
mand was called together next day, 
Sunday, to give him Christian burial. 

Whenever possible we buried. our 
boys with the regular church service. 
They sleep to-day all over northern 
Virginia. 

WE OVERTAKE THE ENEMY. 

While we were gathering for the 
funeral of McCobb at the house of a Mr. 
Jeffries, one of our scouts came in with 
the report that “the Yankees were 
around.” We jumped into our saddles, 
leaving McCobb’s body with Mr. Jeff- 
ries, and rode away at a stiff gallop in 
the direction where our scout last saw 
the enemy. We were about one hundred 
and sixty strong, and Mosby was riding 
in the lead. In due time we overtook 
the enemy, and ascertained that they 
were a California battalion, a part of 
the Second Massachusetts Cavalry, and 
a detachment of the Sixteenth New 
York, in all I should say about two 
hundred men. 

We followed them along quietly all 
afternoon, and when they camped at 
nightfall, not far from: Dranesville, we 
camped on their trail. They were joined 
that night by another party under Ma- 
jor Frazer, which brought their total up 
to about two hundred and fifty men. 
The outlook was exceedingly promis- 
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THE DRANESVILLE PIKE COMBAT—"NO MAN IN 


THE COMMAND WAS NEARER THE THICK OF THAT 


FIGHT THAN MOSBY HIMSELF.” 


ing for a pitched battle on a small 
scale. 
SETTING THE TRAP ON THE PIKE: 
Mosby was in a very cheerful mood, 
looking forward to a fitting celebration 
of Washington’s birthday, which was to 


fall upon the morrow. Most of us re- 
tired later than usual, as the nearness 
of a splendid fight made sleep impossi- 
ble. We were up about sunrise on the 
morning of the twenty-second, broke 
camp quickly, and moved over to the 
‘Dranesville pike, a mile or so below the 
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town. Colonel Mosby split his force in 
two, placing the divisions about three 
hundred yards apart, near the pike. 
From the two sections he selected fif- 
teen men, whom he dismounted and sta- 
tioned, with himself in command, at 
the edge of the woods immediately be- 
side the pike. One or two men were 
placed as pickets down the road, to at- 
tract the attention of the Californians 
and draw them on. Mosby gave strict 
orders that not a single shot was to be 
fired until he gave the signal, which was 
to be a sharp blast from a whistle which 
he carried during the campaign. 

Presently the Californians saw the 
bait, and started up the pike, passing 
our first division concealed in the 
woods. Nota single shot was fired, and 
the enemy, following the pickets, rode 
blindly into the trap. Our men who 
were ordered to remain quiet and 
await the signal were wild to begin fir- 
ing, but a command from Mosby was 
not to be disobeyed. 


INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


We could see the Californians coming 
up the pike, moving cautiously but in- 
evitably into the jaws of death. After 
a time the advance column got opposite 
our fifteen dismounted men. A shrill 
blast from Mosby’s whistle sounded the 
note to begin, and in a second fifteen 
pairs of six-shooters were being emptied 
into the enemy. I shall never forget 
the way they halted and wavered, some 
of them throwing up their arms as if to 
ward off a sudden slap in the face. Al- 
most simultaneously our mounted de- 
tachments right and left on the pike 
came down like a wolf on the fold, with 
that unearthly Mosby yell spreading 
terror and confusion everywhere. Our 
attack seemed to be a complete surprise 
to the enemy, although they were out 
“looking for Mosby.” 

A rally was made, however, and about 
fifty of the Californians tried to break 
through the fence and get into an ad- 
joining field, possibly to have a free 
hand, but we were so closely identified 
with their movements by that time, in 
front and rear and all around, that it 
became a hand-to-hand fight. The boys 
from the Golden State were notoriously 
hard fighters, and for a time that morn- 
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ing they sustained their reputation. 


But we were at them so hard that 
finally they struck for cover. We 
chased them in several directions, con- 
stantly emitting the Mosby yell. Many 
of them were driven into the Potomac 
River, and dead and drowned bodies 
were found around the neighborhood 
for several days afterward. 

No man in the command was nearer 
the thick of that fight than Mosby him- 
self. There was no room to lead a 
charge, and the chief got right up into 
the mélée. I saw him weaving in and 
out of the fray like a ferret, fighting 
hand to hand and giving his commands 
alternately. Early in the action we 
killed the Federal commander, Major J. 
S. Reed of San Francisco. He was one 
of the gamest men ever caught in a 
trap, and fell fighting. 


THE WOUNDING 
There was in 


OF VON MASSOW. 


our command one 
Baron Robert von Massow, a Prussian 
officer, who came to us with letters, 
looking for adventure, and desiring to 
study “der tactics,” like the Austrian 
at the Greenback Raid, of which I spoke 
in Chapter III. I have learned that 
since that time he has risen to a high 
position in the imperial army, and has 
been in all the wars and actions that 
have been part of Germany’s history 
since 1865. 

That morning the baron rode into 
the fight in the squad in front of me. A 
long, red-lined cape was thrown back 
from his shoulder, exposing his glitter- 
ing uniform. From his hat waved a big 
ostrich plume, and he dashed into the 
fray with an old German saber flashing 
in the light. I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that he was mistaken for Mosby, 
for he was a very conspicuous figure, 
and drew a perfect rain of bullets and 
saber thrusts from the enemy. Major 
Reed had marked him for his own, and 
in a hand-to-hand conflict shot him at 
close range clear through the chest. 
Captain William Chapman of our com- 
mand saw the shot, and dropped Reed 
from his horse with a bullet that 
splashed straight into his forehead. I 
was near enough to see it hit him, and 
recollect as if it were but yesterday how 
the brave Californian tried to lift his 
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weapon for another shot, found his 
strength failing, and plunged forward 
on his face. 

Later on I saw the baron lying in the 
road, curled up like a tumblebug, with 
his martial cloak wound around him, 
magnificent in his colors, and looking 
every inch a hero as he lay there ap- 
parently dying in his rainbow regalia. 
I had no time at that moment to stand 
in contemplation of the real mili- 
tary man among us, so I jumped my 
horse over him and rode on. But the 
brave German pulled through after a 
long and hard siege, and made up his 
mind to return to his native land. He 
bade us an affectionate farewell, and 
several of the command correspond 
with him to this day. 


MY OWN PART IN THE FIGHT. 


I have tried in these recollections to 
avoid any needless presentation of my 
own movements, but it becomes neces- 
sary here for me to give record to what 
happened to me in this second Dranes- 
ville fight. Before we went into the 
action I loaned one of my pistols to a 
new man, which left me with but one 
for my own use. I did fairly well until 
the end of the action, when I got the 
drop on one of the enemy with my last 
shot. He threw up his pistol hand and 
exclaimed: 

“T surrender! ” 

I took it for granted that he meant 
what he said, and rode past him, firing 
ata man beyond. Then the man who had 
so readily surrendered turned and shot 
me in the back. I don’t blame him in 
the least, as I should have had the sense 
to relieve him of his pistol. Lud Lake, 
who was a witness to his attempt on my 
life, shot and killed him. 

When the ping of the bullet im- 
pressed itself upon me, I felt a numb- 
ness coming over my legs. One of our 
men reached out and held me on my 
horse. At that instant Harry Sweeting 
was shot at my side, and the same man 
reached out and grabbed him too; but 
Harry’s wound hurt him, and he pulled 
away, falling from his horse into the 
road. He managed to drag himself to a 
neighboring spring, where he bathed his 
wounds and stopped the flow of blood. 
He recovered. 
2M 


My friend who held me on horseback 
—I never learned his name—succeeded 
in getting me into a near-by house and 
placing me on a lounge, after which he 
rushed off to mix it up again with the 
Yankees. Shortly afterward some of 
our boys came in, found me trying to 
amuse myself by counting the clock- 
ticks, and took me away. My wound 
kept me out of action for several weeks, 
and, according to Mosby, served to 
“ give me a rest from the campaign.” 

The result of the fight was that we 
had one killed and eight wounded, five 
of them seriously. The Union losses 
were fifteen killed, twenty-five wound- 
ed, seventy-five prisoners, and one hun- 
dred horses captured. 

The enemy had been piloted in their 
raid by Charley Bins, a deserter from 
Mosby’s command. When the first shot 
was fired, Charley started to run, and 
was never heard of by the Californians 
or our men again. It became a joke 
among Mosby’s men that Charley 
stopped for one night in Winnipeg to 
get a drink of water, and then went on 
toward the North Pole. His name be- 
came a byword all over the South. 


REED’S LEGACY TO HIS WIDOW. 


One of the curious developments of 
that fight came to light when we found 
the body of Major Reed, from whose 
remains we took a handsome belt of 
six-shooters. They were engraved with 
a presentation inscription from his 
California friends, and one of Reed’s 
men suggested that his widow, back in 
the West, would no doubt pay a hand- 
some reward for their return. The man 
who found the weapons sent them back 
to Mrs. Reed, after the war, as a pres- 
ent. In taking the belt and pistols 
from the major’s body, it was accident- 
ally discovered that he wore, concealed 
in the lining of his high military waist- 
coat, steel breastplates that entirely 
covered the front of his body from the 
waist up. They did not protect him 
from Chapman’s bullet, which pierced 
his forehead. None of Reed’s captured 
men knew that their commander wore 
armor. 

The year following, I stopped one day 
in a mountain blacksmith’s shop to get 
my horse shod, and saw these same 
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breastplates lying on the floor. It ap- 
pears that they had been brought in 
by a farmer to be used for pointing his 
plow. The blacksmith had no idea 
where they had come from. It occurred 
to me that I had read somewhere of 
swords being turned into plowshares, 
and spears into pruning-hooks. 


THE BIBLE AND THE BULLET. 


There is another incident of the sec- 
ond Dranesville fight that is entitled to 
a place in these recollections. Johnny 
Edmonds was my “ bunky ” in Mosby’s 
Command. Mr. Blackwell, at whose 
house we lived, and where Mosby made 
his headquarters, was Johnny’s brother- 
in-law. The whole family resided in 
the neighborhood. The day before, 
when we started from Mr. Blackwell’s 
to go to McCobb’s funeral, Johnny’s 
mother insisted that he should take a 
little pocket Bible along with him. 

“You can’t tell how soon you may 
need the good book, my son,” was her 
parting advice. 

She was a very pious Episcopalian, 
and while her heart was in the cause for 
which her sons were fighting she had an 
abiding faith in the superior strength 
and wisdom to be gained from the Word 
of God. 

Johnny took the book, thrust it into 
his trousers pocket, and forgot all about 
it. In the fight the next day he fired at 
a man at close range and missed him, 
something he didn’t do often. The 
Union man fired back and hit Johnny 
with a forty-five caliber slug, which 
plowed through the little pocket Bible, 
lodged against Johnny’s thigh-bone, and 
put him out of the game. Had it not 
been for the Bible, however, the slug 
would surely have shattered the bone, 
and it would have gone badly with my 
bunky. 

We were taken home in the same 
country carriage from that fight, and 
both were nursed back to strength at 


Mr. Blackwell’s house by his mother 
and sisters. Mrs. Edmonds bent over 
her boy when they brought him in all 
covered with dry blood, and I heard 
something muttered about a Bible as 
they embraced each other in tears. 

Johnny went to Texas after the war, 
became a leading attorney, was elect- 
ed mayor of Sherman, and went to the 
Spanish-American war as a colonel. His 
old wound began to bother him after 
that, and he visited St. Louis, where the 
X ray located the chunk of lead in his 
thigh. He had it cut out, and now 
wears it on his watch-chain as a cheer- 
ful reminder of the good old days. My 
own sons sat at his bedside in the hos- 
pital after the operation, and heard him 
tell about his war-time experiences 
with Mosby’s command when he was my 
bunky. 

As this instalment disposes of the 
two Dranesville fights, I will proceed 
in my next to the month of July, 
1864, in which the reader will learn 
of the engagement at historic Mount 
Zion. This same instalment is also 
to contain the story of the Berryville 
raid, where we captured and destroyed 
more than a hundred wagons loaded 
with supplies for Sheridan’s army, ta- 
king nine’ hundred head of horses, 
mules, And cattle, besides three hun- 
dred/“prisoner, and otherwise “ an- 
noying the enemy.” Also there will ap- 


pear the story of the Fairfax Station 


fight between Mosby’s men and the 
Thirteenth New York Cavalry, and the 
facts about Captain Blazer’s attempt to 
“clean out Mosby’s gang.” 

Let not the impression get abroad 
that I am recalling only the engage- 
ments in which we were victorious. 
There were several affairs in which 
Mosby’s men got some pretty rough 
handling, all of which I will relate in a 
special instalment dealing with the sub- 
ject. Not all of us, by any means, 
“lived to tell the tale.” 


(To be continued. ) 





THE OLD SOUTH. 
A LONG, long sleep, from which at length 
She wakes to find her dream unreal, 
But shows the world the latent strength 


Which only mighty throes reveal ! 


Frank H. Sweet. 
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H ARLAN, express messenger on No. 

6, impatiently snapped his watch 
shut, opened the door of his car with a 
jerk, and peered out into the night. He 
hoped to see a headlight approaching 
from the north; but there were only the 
lights of the long line of coaches be- 
hind him, waiting on the side-track for 
No. 7 to pass. 

The icy wind dashed furiously 
against his face, and he was hastily clos- 
ing the door when he heard sounds that 
moved him to glance again toward the 
coaches. Then he swore softly, and 
gritted his teeth. Harlan was tender- 
hearted and free-handed—foolishly so, 
his friends said—and the spectacle of a 
burly brakeman assaulting a small man 
of shreds and patches, with unnecessary 
violence and lurid language, sent his 
indignation to a -high notch. He 
watched the unfortunate arise painfully 
from the frozen ground, and mentally 
execrated the heartlessness that could 
deny, to even a tramp, the scant shelter 
of a coach platform on such a night. 

“The poor devil will freeze before 
midnight,” Harlan muttered. 

He sheltered his face from the wind, 
and caleulated rapidly the chances of 
discovery should he indulge his impulse. 
The International Express Company 
was undoubtedly more deeply inter- 
ested in the safety of its freight, es- 
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pecially the fifty thousand dollars at 
that moment in Harlan’s car, than in 
the comfort of tramps, and its rules 
relative to the admission of strangers to 
its cars were not open to more than one 
construction. 

When he looked out again, the 
ejected was limping slowly along the 
main track, near the express car. Har- 
lan hesitated for another moment, then 
called out, cautiously: 

“Hey, there, Willie!” The shabby 
one looked up quickly. “ Don’t stop— 
keep going,” Harlan said, “ but sneak 
around to the other side of this car. 
Savvy?” 

The shabby one nodded and limped 
away, sidling and stooping to the wind. 
Harlan shut and fastened the door, 
crossed the car, and listened. A whistle 
sounded far up the track. 

“T wish he was here right now,” Har- 
lan muttered. “ They'll all be watching 
No. 7 as she passes.” 

A faint rapping sounded on the door. 
Harlan pulled it partly open and hauled 
the shabby one in just as No. 7 sped by 
with flash and roar, and No. 6, with 
shrieking whistle and much squeaking 
of flanges against frosty rails, resumed 
its journey northward. When the mes- 
senger turned from securing the door, 
the wanderer was stooping over the 
stove, almost embracing it. 

“ Bad weather for chilblains, Happy,” 
remarked Harlan facetiously. 


Oy. 
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The shabby one turned his head and 
grinned cheerfully. 

“T guess yes, pardner. But my name 
ain’t Happy, nor yet Willie, I ain’t no 
hobo.” 

“No? Perhaps you’re the general 
manager, on a tour of inspection. Your 
credentials didn’t seem to go with the 
brakeman back there! Have a chair, 
G. M.” 


The shabby one dropped into the 


proffered chair, and paused in his task 
of pulling icicles from his ragged beard 
to stare curiously at Harlan as he re- 
plenished the fire. 

“How'd you know 
Jim?” he asked slowly. 

“Jim? I didn’t call you—oh, I see. 
Jim, is it? And why are you jimming 
around on such a night as this?” 

“Bummin’ it to Denver. I’m prom- 
ised work there, an’ 4 

Harlan looked up from filling his 
pipe, and laughed loudly. 

“Work! You must be a brave man, 
Jimmy, to be traveling all alone in the 
direction of work. You might run 
right up against it. Something of a 
humorist, aren’t you, James? ” 

James was fumbling hurriedly in the 
pockets of his tattered coat, and did not 
reply to Harlan’s sally. He fished up an 
odorous cob pipe, seized Harlan’s to- 
bacco-box, and helped himself to a gen- 
erous portion of its contents. 

“Gimme a light, pardner!” he 
growled. 

“Well, you’re a cool number,” said 
Harlan, handing his guest a match. 

“Oh, ll soon be a warm one,” the 
man rejoined, stretching out his hands 
to the roaring fire, and puffing audibly 
at the pipe. 

Harlan noticed that the hands bore 
unmistakable marks of toil. 

“ What kind of work are you prom- 
ised at Denver?” he asked the man, 
more seriously. 

“Sheet iron plant. Good pay and 
steady job—if they don’t get on to who 
I am.” 

“On the black list, eh? Been on a 
strike? ” 

The man shook his head and pulled at 
his pipe in silence. Presently he planted 
his gaping shoes upon the upper edge of 
the stove, tilted back his chair, blew a 
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cloud of smoke upward, and keenly 
scrutinized his surroundings. His gaze 
rested on the two heavy revolvers hang- 
ing in their holsters on the wall. 

“ Ever have to use em? ” he inquired, 
indicating the weapons by a motion of 
the pipe. 

“ Not yet. They’re all ready for busi- 
ness, though, when the time comes,” 
Harlan added, with a furtive glance at 
his guest. 

“No good against dynamite,” the 
man said decisively. “ Used to know a 
young feller, good friend of mine, that 
run on the B. & Q. He always had a 
brace of guns ready, an’ he had the 
nerve to use ’em, too. Never got a 
chance. They got him one night, ’bout 
such a night as this. Dynamite! Made 
a big touch, an’ got away. Jake wasn’t 
killed, but he’d better been. Knocked 
him loony. Ain’t never been right in 
his upper story since.” 

“T guess Jake didn’t put up much of 
a fight,” said Harlan. 

“°S that so?” the shabby one ex- 
claimed, with an inflection that indi- 
cated profound faith in Jake’s bravery. 
He slowly removed the pipe from his 
mouth and the feet from the stove, 
leaned forward, and tapped Harlan’s 
knee impressively. “Just s’pose you 
had a big bunch of coin in here to-night 
—as you may have, for all I know—an’ 
was held up on such a desolate, God- 
forsaken stretch of track as we’re run- 
nin’ over right now, by a gang that was 
on to their job. Sonny, you’d last just 
*bout as long—just *bout as long—as 
them icicles that I pitched into that 
fire!” 

“Tt’s getting uncomfortably warm in 
here,” observed Harlan. 

He arose and carried his chair fur- 
ther from the stove—nearer the weap- 
ons on the wall. His guest straightened 
up and: pushed back his seat. 

“ Why ain’t there two 6f you?” the 
stranger asked. “I’ve seen two in a 
car sometimes.” 

“My helper failed to show up this 
evening—sick, probably—and I had to 
go on alone. I[’ll take on another man 
at Denver.” 

The shabby one crossed his legs, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
re-appropriated the tobacco-box. 








“Tt’s a big mistake,” he said reflec- 
tively, “this thing of puttin’ only one 
man in a car. Two men could hold a 
car every time, if they understood how, 
am’ had the nerve. How? S’pose you 
an’ me was messengers. The gang flags 
the train, covers the engineer an’ fire- 
man, cuts the engine an’ ’xpress from 
the train, an’ runs down the track—as 
they ’most always does. You takes one of 
them guns, an’ I the other. Just as the 
car stops, while the gang is still on the 
engine an’ tender, I jumps out of that 
door, an’ you out of this. We takes 
cover in the rocks, in good shootin’ 
distance of the car. Ain’t we got the 
whole situation at the muzzles of our 
guns?—robbers, engine, express car, 
everything? The gang can’t get near 
the car, an’ they can’t pull her away. 
We’ve got the whole outfit covered. 
See? Why couldn’t they attack us? 
They could—but they ain’t never got 
no time to lose, an’ there’s the train 
crew hurryin’ up from the rear, an’ 
trains runnin’ both ways—an’ with us 
layin’ snug down among the rocks, I 
reckon we could stand ’em off for a 
while. Course the scheme has its draw- 
backs—there might be no good cover, 
or the night might be too dark—but it’s 
a blamed sight surer than stayin’ in the 
car an’ gettin’ blowed to kingdom 
come!” 

Harlan shifted uneasily in his chair, 
and regarded his guest dubiously. 

“T guess there’s no danger to-night,” 
he said, with a nervous little laugh. 
“Let’s talk about something more 
pleasant. It’s strange that you’re out 
of work and on the bum when times are 
so prosperous and work so plenty.” 

The shabby one uttered a strange 
sound, half laugh, half snarl. 

“Prosperous! That's just the 
trouble, pardner. It’s got to be a hold- 
up all down the line. Lookee here, 
pardner, mebbe you won’t believe me, 
but it ain’t been so very long since I had 
a nice business of my own. I’d worked 
up from the bottom, saved my money, 
got a good start, an’ had a long list of 
names on my pay-roll. Things was 
comin’ my way right along, when all of a 
sudden I found I couldn’t land any more 
contracts. I knowed my bids was lower 
than some that got the business, an’ I 
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couldn’t understand it. I investigated, 
an’ found there was a ring—a com-bine 
—that had a pull an’ a system. Even the 
architects was in it, an’ saw that out- 
side bidders was thrown down. When- 
ever a job was on tap, the ring would 
meet an’ fix the figgers for the lowest 
bid, with an awful margin of profit, 
an’ would choose the firm, in rotation, 
to submit that bid. The others would 
all bid higher, an’ they’d divide the 
profits. All my competitors was in the 
com-bine, an’ I had to get in or quit. 
I got in. After a while I discovered 
there was a ring in the ring that was 
gettin’ the big end of the divvy. I 
kicked. They laughed. 

“One day I found the com-bine had 
submitted bids on a big job without 
callin’ me in. Then I kicked clean over 
the traces. I went to the builder, give 
the whole scheme away, an’ offered to 
take the job for fifteen thousand dol- 
lars—the ring’s lowest bid was twenty 
thousand. He took me up, approved 
my bond, an’ I went back to my factory 
laughin’ over the way I’d beat the ring, 
an’ tickled to death over my big profit. 
Next morning a_ walkin’ delegate 
showed up an’ ordered my men out. I 
tried to argue with ’em, but out they 
went. I tried to get other men, but 
times was so prosperous they all had 
work, an’ they belonged to the union, 
anyhow. I went to the builder an’ ex- 
plained—asked for more time. He said 
he was sorry, but if I couldn’t fill my 
contract he’d have to come to the ring’s 
terms, an’ hold me an’ my bondsmen 
for the difference. That meant ruin. I 
throwed up my hands an’ went to the 
ring. They finally agreed to take me 
back if I’d pay a heavy fine, turn over 
all my profit on the job, an’ pay my men 
for lost time. I had to do it—that was 
the only way to save my business an’ 
my bondsmen—an’ the ring promised 
to let me in on all future grafts. They 
didn’t do it; they froze me out, an’ I 
lost everything. Everything, pardner; 
my family’s livin’ now in two rented 
rooms, with just enough money to pay 
for food an’ fuel till I can send ’em my 
first pay. And I’m on the com-bine’s 
black list, an’ if the Denver firm 
knowed my real name they wouldn’t 
take me.” 
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“Why didn’t you lay the facts be- 
fore the proper officials, and have the 
combine prosecuted ? ” asked Harlan in- 
dignantly. “ The law’s with you.” 

The shabby one regarded his host 
with an amused expression on his thin 
face. 

“Yes, sonny, the law’s with me, but 
the lawyers ain’t—I’m out of cash. 
Pardner, you may know all ’bout the 
express business, but youre mighty 
green “bout some things. Proper offi- 
cials! What puts the proper officials 
into office, pardner? Votes! An’ what 
gets the votes? Money! An’ who puts 
up the money—the campaign funds— 


an’ controls the nominations? The 
rings, pardner, the com-bines, that 


wants to be let alone, an’ is willin’ to 
pay for it. See? Prosecute! The in- 
dictment comes up, all right, for a 
blind, an’ then the real fine work begins 
—an’ wins out: What’s the train slowin’ 
up for, pardner?” | 

Harlan looked at his watch with an 
air of surprise. 

“Water-tank. Midnight already. 
Youw’re quite an entertaining conversa- 
tionalist, Jimmy.” 

He dragged a box to the stove, and 
’ lifted out a bulging basket neatly cov- 
ered over by a snowy napkin. 

“Lunch time, Jim. Pitch in!” 

The shabby one precipitately discard- 
ed the pipe and pitched in. A little tear 
of joy started to Hanlan’s eye when he 
discovered, in the depths of the basket, a 
diminutive pie, elaborately crimped 
and scalloped by a tiny thumb, and 
bearing the inscription, “ P-A-P-A,” in 
sprawling characters on its flaky crust. 

“Some of my baby’s work,” he ex- 
plained proudly. “ She’s a regular little 


housewife already! ” 


Without pausing in his vigorous at- 
tack on a ham sandwich, Jim cocked his 
unshorn head knowingly, and then 
scrutinized the small pie with evident 
admiration. 

“Ts all right, all right!” he mum- 
bled thickly. “ Say, how old’s the kid, 
pardner ? ” 

“ Six next April.” 

Jim poised the fragment of sandwich 
in front of his mouth, and beamed up 
at Harlan, who was placing a can of 
coffee on the stove. 
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“You don’t say! Just the age of my 
baby—an’ she’s a girl, too! How many 
you got, pardner?” 

“Only two. Oldest’s a boy.” 

“T’ve got three. What would we do 
without ’em, pardner?” 

Harlan shook his head, as if unwill- 
ing to consider so unpleasant and deso- 
late a situation. 

‘* Mine’s all girls,” Jim said, selecting 
another sandwich, and eying the can of 
coffee. “ My little boy died just after 
the com-bine did me up. We had to take 
a little ramshackly house, an’ he 
catched pneumony. Like to have killed 
my wife, that did. All our trouble 
seemed to come at once.” 

The man’s eyes blazed, and his teeth 
went through the sandwich with a vi- 
cious snap. Then both men sprang to 
their feet. A revolver shot had rung 
out—then another—and still another 
—and then a fusillade! The car, 
which had barely stopped, started with 
a jerk that almost threw both men from 
their feet, then plunged forward, rock- 
ing and swaying as its speed increased. 


II. 


HARLAN gave one great leap, seized 
both weapons from the wall, and leveled 
them at his guest. The shabby one 
threw up his hands with a deprecating 
gesture. 

“Oh, no, pardner he cried. 
“ Don’t think that of me! Not guilty!” 

“What business have you in here, 
any way?” Harlan exclaimed. 

“What business? Why, pardner, 
didn’t you invite me in when I was 
freezin’ to death, an’ warm me, an’ feed 
me, an’ treat me like I was human? 
Yes, you did! An’ now, by the Eternal, 
[ll stay with you! Gimme one of them 
guns, pardner—there’s a com-bine of 
thieves out there that I can fight! ” 

Harlan’s flaming eyes were fixed on 
his guest as he spoke; as if convinced, 
he dropped the muzzles of the revolvers. 

“I believe you mean it,” he said 
quietly, “but my job’s gone, whether 
we win or lose this fight. The company 
will know you were in here.” 

“Cheer up, pardner; mebbe we can 
manage that. How much coin you 
carryin’ ? ” 
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“Fifty thousand.” 

Jim emitted a long whistle. 

“They’ll fight hard for a pile like 
that. What time do you reckon we’re 
makin’ now? ” 

“ Not less than forty an hour. We’re 
cut from the coaches—I can tell by the 
swing.” 

“They’ll stop purty soon. What’s 
your plan of battle, pardner? Goin’ to 
stay in here an’ git blowed to the beau- 
tiful stars?” 

Harlan dropped his head and reflect- 
ed rapidly. The speed of the car de- 
creased ; the trucks groaned noisily; the 
violent motion ceased. Harlan looked 
up and spoke decisively: 

“We'll try your plan. We’re among 
the rocks where there’s good cover, and 
the moon’s almost full. You don’t look 
like a fighter, but I’ll trust you.” 

“ Bully for you, pardner. I ain’t very 
big, that’s right—but you watch me 
grow! I was raised out West—fact is, I 
was dep’ty sheriff once, in Idaho—an’ I 
reckon I know something ’bout a gun 
yet; enough to shoot some law into this 
com-bine. Gimme one of th’ barkers, 
pardner! ” 

“Here, take both. I’m no good with 
a pistol, but I’ve got a plaything here I 
can handle.” 

Harlan reached behind a stack of 
boxes, and drew forth a short, heavy, 
double-barreled gun. 

“Riot gun,” he remarked grimly, as 
he filled a pocket with murderous-look- 
ing cartridges. “Made for mobs—at 
short range.” 

Jim grinned approvingly. 

“ Beats all the statutes made an’ pro- 
vided, ” he observed. 

There was an expression on his worn 
face that moved Harlan to thrust out 
his hand. Jim grasped it, and the eyes 
of the two men left nothing to be said. 
They took their stations near the doors, 
and waited silently. Harlan could hear 
the thumping of his heart as the car slid 
gently along the track with the gentle 
vibration that heralded its stoppage. 

“Now!” he cried, and each threw 
open his door and leaped out. 

The track lay half way up a steep 
hillside, and Harlan, leaping to the 
lower side, lost his footing, stumbled, 
and fell to his knees. From the direc- 


tion of the locomotive came a loud com- 
mand to halt, then several rapid shots. 
Harlan felt a sharp, stinging sensation 
in his left shoulder as he regained his 
feet and ran like a deer toward a mass 
of huge boulders, forty yards away, that 
glistened cold and gray in the moon- 
light. 

Gaining their shelter, he kneeled be- 
hind the rocks and cautiously peeped 
out. But one robber was in sight; he 
stood on the cab step, his back toward 
Harlan, his revolver leveled at Robinson 
and Finney, the engineer and fireman, 
who sat facing the outlaw on the oppo- 
site side of the cab. Harlan raised his 
gun, then realized that the scattering 
buckshot would hit Robinson or Finney 
as well as the robber. He saw, too, 
that the fellow was protected by the 
loaded tender from a shot from Jim’s 
position. 

With an exclamation of disappoint- 
ment he turned his head and looked up 
the hill beyond the car. Up there, in 
the shadows of the rocks, lay something 
that looked like the lifeless body of a 
man. A cold sweat started on Harlan’s 
face as he comprehended his situation. 
He understood, now. The robbers were 
attacking the car from its unprotected 
side; Jim was killed, or a traitor; and 
he, Harlan, had deserted his car— 
would be branded as a coward. The 
company would never believe his story; 
it was too improbable, the circumstan- 
tial evidence against it too strong. 

With a cry of despair Harlan sprang 
up and started toward the deserted car. 
He could at least die! 

Two lines of light leaped from the 
shadows far up the hill; two quick, 
sharp shots rang and _ reverberated 
among the rocks; Jim’s voice—it came 
to Harlan like a reprieve from death— 
sang out: 

“All down but four, pardner! It’s 
up to you. Keep *em jumpin’! ” 

Then Harlan saw three forms duck 
hastily under the car and emerge on his 
side. As they rose to their feet he took 
quick aim and fired both barrels. One 
of the men staggered, then the three 
dropped to the earth and disappeared. 

Again Jim’s voice came down the 
hill: 


“Give it ?em, sonny! There’s a panic 
> ? ¥ 
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struck one com-bine right now! This 
here’s the kind of prosecution that 
prosecutes! ” 

Harlan laughed as he sped back to 
his shelter. He shoved two fresh cart- 
ridges into the gun, and lay down to 
watch and wait. He saw the man on the 
cab step shift his position slightly, un- 
easily; saw Finney’s stocky body lean 
forward, ready to spring. Oh, if only 
Finney could 

A dark figure rose from the rocks at 
Harlan’s left and hurled a dim object 
toward him! The earth heaved skyward 
with a deafening roar; a black, blurring 
cloud whirled before his eyes, through 
which gleamed a flash of fire from the 
further side of the cab as the man on 
the step threw up his arms and fell 
backward; and then a great cloud en- 
circled Harlan and blotted out the 
world. 





III. 


WHEN the world came back to Har- 
lan he was lying on a cot, in his own 
ear. His left shoulder throbbed and 
smarted. He raised his right hand pain- 
fully to his roaring, buzzing head and 
touched a bandage. He struggled to 
sit up, and Striker, the brakeman, 
loomed up and gently pushed him back. 

“ Lay still, old boy. Doc says so. You 
was hit on the head with a rock, but 
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you’re all right—only a bumped head 
and a scratched shoulder—but you’ve 
got to be good for a week or two.” 

Harlan’s eyes wandered to the un- 
damaged safe, and Striker smiled and 
nodded. 

“ Everything O. K., Billy. You won 
out—got a majority of the delegates— 
two of ’em’s beautiful corpses, and an- 
other one’s coughin’ buckshot. T’other 
two was huntin’ for solitude when Rob- 
inson backed down to the coaches. 
You’re sure a game one, Harlan, to 
jump out and fight the gang face to 
face like that!” 

“ Where’s Jim?” asked Harlan feebly 
and unguardedly. 

“Jim? Jim who?” 

“ The—the tramp you kicked. 

“Oh, Smith? Tom Smith, his name 
is, he says. Say, don’t call him a tramp 
he’s a trump. He can have anything 
the company’s got, I reckon. Know what 
he did? Climbed on the bumper of your 
car after I’d fired him, and when you 
jumped out he crawled in, got your 
guns, sneaked down behind Robinson 
and Finney, and drilled a hole clean 
through the old thug that had *em 
covered! ” 

“Well, where is he now?” 

“Where is he? He’s in the smokin’ 
compartment, with his feet on the cush- 
ions, burnin’ ten-centers and ecussin’ all 
com-bines. That’s where he is! ” 
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THE MYSTERIES OF FATE. 
OnE prays for life ; Love holds her hand, 
The boat to take her nears the land ; 
White lilies float, her senses reel, 


Tis Death himself stands at the wheel. 


One prays for death, through waves of doubt 
That beat her drifting bark about ; 
The ship that to her help is led 

Is freighted down with love instead. 


Cora A. Matson Dolson. 








Grist to the Mill. 


THE DEPARTMENT-STORE PIANIST AND THE SALESLADY IN THE HAT DEPARTMENT. 


BY ELEANOR STUART. 


HEN Mrs. Portman was cailed 

away to consult with a buyer 

who was sailing for France in pursuit of 

fall novelties, Miss Williams said she 
liked her. 

“T guess,” she observed, starting the 
electric fan upon its day’s work, “I 
guess she was up in the world before she 
came down here to Pratt & Post’s.” 

“T guess so, too,” Miss Hughes as- 
sented. “She has an elegant ring.” 

“ Say, bargain-buyers are taking their 
time, hey? All the white hats are 
marked down to four dollars, but only 
one’s sold, and it’s half past nine.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Miss Hughes said 
drowsily. “ Say, would you call Mrs. 
Portman a beauty?” 

“ She has style; and my, she’s an ag- 
gressive seller! She could sell anything. 
Isn’t that lovely, hey?” 

The music of the “ Wizard of Oz” 
came to them faintly from the main 
floor; past the gallery, across the 
marked-down French underwear, right 
into the hat department. 

“That’s no automatic,” Miss Will- 
iams declared, after listening a mo- 
ment. “That’s genius.‘ Sammy, 
o-o-oh, Sammy,” she hummed, de- 


lighted, waving her hands to the faintly. 


throbbing rhythm from below. 

A handful of customers dribbled in, 
and Miss Williams obligingly waited on 
them. 

“'There’s a boy down-stairs,” one of 
them said enthusiastically, “who plays 
too beautifully! ” 

“TI guess he must be there to attract 
to the soiled stock,’ Miss Williams 
whispered to the “ girl next.” 

After lunch the fascinating Mr. Fer- 
guson strolled through the hat depart- 
ment. Miss Williams told him she saw 
he was not yet dead, whereat he stopped 
strolling and grinned at her. 

“ You’ve got a special feature down- 
stairs,” she continued; “the piano— 


who plays it? Gentleman or lady? Mrs. 
Portman, Mr. Ferguson; Mr. Ferguson, 
Mrs. Portman. You two ought to meet, 
for this lady here’s the life of our de- 
partment, like you are of yours. Hey? 
That’s no taffy, that’s the truth. There, 
he’s playing the ‘Bamboo Tree.’ Sounds 
lovely, don’t it? How’s Miss Dale?” 

“ What made you think of her?” he 
questioned. “I guess the piano’s on 
account of her.” He leaned in confi- 
dential attitude. “This is the June 
sale of manufacturers, sample corsets, 
and Mr. Pyke put her in charge. She’s 
not the shape to sell corsets. She’s a 
sweet girl, splendidly educated, she can 
see through a proposition like the extra 
rays, but she’s got the figure of a cro- 
quet box, and an ingrowing chin.” 

“ Aren’t you ashamed?” Miss Will- 
jams inquired with a conscious laugh. 
“We all thought you were struck with 
her.” 

“T can’t see just how Miss Dale 
caused a piano,” Mrs. Portman inter- 
posed, puzzled. 

“Oh, she didn’t attract people to the 
stock,” Mr. Ferguson explained, “ but 
he does; he’s a spellbinder.” 

“ Where did he study ? ” she inquired. 

“ Now you’ve got me,” he rejoined, 
lolling away to his own stand in an alley 
of refrigerators. 

Miss Williams and Mrs. Portman left 
the store together, talking as they went 
along. In answer to the girl’s questions, 
Mrs. Portman said that no one had rec- 
ommended her for head of the hat de- 
partment; she had needed money, read 
an advertisement in a newspaper, shown 
herself, and been engaged at ten dol- 
lars a week. 

She walked on alone through streets 
bright with the late sunlight. A nat- 
ural breeze seemed doubly a boon after 
airs stirred by electric fans. She won- 
dered what kind of day Rod had put in; 
she had been feeling sore about him 
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ever since she had heard the depart- 
ment-store pianist praised. 

“Tf Rod could only get a hearing,” 
she thought, “ he’d have all the engage- 
ments he could manage! ” 

Her eyes were wet as she let herself 
into their shabby lodging-house with a 
latch-key. 

“Tt turned out all right,” a boy’s 
voice cried over the stairs. “Come up, 
there’s food!” 

He was a slender fellow, standing at 
the door of a bare room, which could 
boast beat one considerable article, a 
grand piano. 

“ What sort of work is it, son?” she 
said anxiously. “ Are you sure it’s all 
right ?” 

“The old man gave me two dollars 
and car-fare,” he answered. “See, the 
first American money I ever earned!” 

He held up a two dollar bill and a 
bright ten-cent piece. 

“Tt is nice,” she answered softly. 
“But tell me how you did; what is it, 
who is it?” 

“Tt’s an old man, I believe,” he be- 
gan; “but I didn’t see him, T saw his 
investors, and a Miss Dale, who showed 
me where to get lunch, and told me al- 
ways to stand behind a man eating pie, 
because he’d get through before the 
man with steak or mutton broth, and I 
could get his place at the counter. 
Clever, wasn’t she? I shall always re- 
member it.” 

“Ts it a nice place, Rod? Do they 
appreciate you?” / 

“You ought to see them! I play 
tunes, you know, the kind the old man 
can nod his head to, and investors come 
and go all day long.” 

“Tnvestors? How can people talk 
business while you play? ” 

“Oh, anything’s easy once you're ac- 
customed to it,” he said. “For in- 
stance, because I’ve brought a little 
grist to the mill to-day, I don’t so much 
mind a disappointment “ 

“Oh, what?” his mother exclaimed, 
clutching at his thin powerful hands. 
“ Nothing about Gernikke, is it?” 

“ My dear mother, having earned two 
dollars and ten cents I’ve a heart for 
any fate. Gernikke has written at last, 
to say he hasn’t time to hear me play. 
He evidently overlooked all the foreign 
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success I’ve had, because he advises 
me to perform where I can gain ex- 
perience before the public. He is go- 
ing to Europe, and finishes his letter by 
saying that if I am but nineteen he 
fears I can hardly have concert com- 
posure enough to play with the Har- 
monic. Did you ever know such icy 
nerve? What did you do to-day?” 

“T looked at new hats,” she answered 
rather blankly. “Oh, Rod, do let me 
take a position somewhere, just for a 
while! I am so sorry about Gernikke; 
he is such a musician. If he heard you 
play once he’d be crazy about you.” 

“T ought to have stayed in Europe,” 
he said frankly. “The conductors be- 
lieve what they hear over there. It’s 
no use being a siren over here; they 
put wax in their ears when they get to 
the dock. But don’t talk about taking 
a position, please! It just kills me. 
Here you’ve spent all your money on 
me, and are in debt—and I can only 
make two dollars! ” 

“Twon’t, dear. I know when we be- 
gin to make money, it will come with a 
rush; but, Rod—do you think that play- 
ing for this old dyspeptic and his busi- 
ness acquaintances is just the thing? I 
thought to-day that perhaps you’d bet- 
ter assume a name, and not give con- 
ductors a chance to associate Rodman 
Graves with a stockbroker’s firm.” 

“JT did. I thought they’d think I 
played better if I called myself some 
fool thing, so I chose Gregor Rabino- 
witz.” 

They sat in pained silence for a mo- 
ment, until Mrs. Graves bethought her- 
self of the boy pianist at Pratt & Post’s. 

“ Were you looking for hats there to- 
day?” her son inquired with a queer 
look. 

“Yes. One of the saleswomen said to 
me, ‘ That pianist plays over the new 
music to show what it sounds like, but 
really he is intended to attract to bar- 
gain counters.’ Isn’t that American, 
Rod? Fancy it in: Berlin! ” 

“ Mother,” he said, rising to face her, 
“ would you think I was a beast if I ad- 
vised you not to buy a hat till we owed 
less money ? ” 

“No, Rod, dear. 
of the matter. 
separated. 


I’d take your view 
Good-night ;” and they 














“ Buy a hat!” she echoed, laughing. 
“ What would happen if he caught me 
selling them?” 

When Mrs. Graves started at a 
quarter to eight next morning toward 
the point at which she daily became 
Mrs. Portman, her son was sipping his 
coffee, preparatory to becoming Gregor 
Rabinowitz. His mother asked him how 
far down-town he went. 

“To the street that bounds Pratt & 
Post’s on the south. I’ve the direction 
on a card.” 

He had lived in Berlin since child- 
hood. Mrs. Graves fidgeted for a mo- 
ment; then she said: 

“T am going out for a little walk, 
and don’t be surprised if I shouldn’t 
get home until six or later, this after- 
noon, for I mean to look up one or two 
musical friends.” 

She smiled and hurried toward the 
store, feeling that she was doing a 
wicked thing in making ten dollars a 
week by honest labor. 

Miss Williams was already taking off 
dust sheets, and a buzz of talk reached 
Mrs. Portman’s ears as she left the ele- 
vator. She found a hurry call for six 
funeral toques, and caught snatches of 
Miss Williams’ talk with Mr. Ferguson. 

“The lady that committed suicide in 
the china department, is she dead yet?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, very dead,” Miss Williams re- 
joined. “ Didn’t you see the piece in the 
paper—right-hand column, front page, 
high up?” 

“No,” he answered. “When I die 
there won’t be one yard of crape bought 
in any establishment to mourn me 
with.” 

“Nor me,” Miss Williams declared, 
“but I shan’t have to wear it for any 
one else. Is the pianner going to-day? ” 

“You bet, it pays. There was a 
crowd like a political meeting round 
that boy yesterday.” 

The day was unusually busy for the 
season; a horde of suburban purchasers 
trooped in and out incessantly. Miss 
Williams observed knowingly that “ the 
suburban and interburban railways do 
bring in stacks of purchasers.” Pres- 
ently Mrs. Portman thought of Rod 
with a keen pang, for two cash-boys ex- 
changed views within earshot. 
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“ Come down and listen to the piano, 
it’s grand! The boy that plays it is 
awful young; you ought to hear him.” 

“Did hear him. I guess it would 
kinder jolt Paderwhisky to hear the 
box-beater in our basement. Say, he’s 
got him beat to a froth, and I guess 
he’s American.” 

“Go on, he’s a sheeny! Come down 
and see us in the soiled stock depart- 
ment whenever you feel like a tune. 
Ger-by!” 

“ Ger-by! ” 

Mrs. Portman treated his allusion to 
the master pianist with angry contempt, 
yet it made her want to hear the 
“ sheeny.” 

“T should like to hear just what sort 
of meretricious slam-bang can soothe 
the shopper’s ear,” she thought. “I 
don’t suppose that cash-boy ever heard 
Paderewski.” 

Every time she started for the “ un- 
der-price store” some one prevented 
her getting there. Miss Williams went 
and came back in ecstasy. 

“T should prefer a talent like his,” 
she said; “ but next to it I should enjoy 
a numerous lot of friends—sitting with 
?em all day, and making clever chatter 
in an up-to-date parlor—grand, would- 
n’t it be?” 

“ Slick, that’s sure,” Miss Hughes re- 
joined heartily. 

Mrs. Graves had a curious experience 
the following Saturday. She received 
her weekly ten dollars at a quarter to 
one, for department stores close at 
one on summer Saturdays. As she 
passed the tailor’s on her homeward 
way, she remembered: an old debt of 
eight dollars, with a feeling of relief 
that she was at last able to pay it. She 
had gone another way to her work many 
mornings, to avoid the pang of passing 
her creditor. 

She entered the shop, but the old Ger- 
man held her dirty ten-dollar note re- 
luctantly out toward her: 

“A young feller has payt, nod ten 
minutes already,” he said. 

“ Rod! ” she exclaimed, tears starting 
to her eyes. “I'll go pay that: terrible 
six dollars for his eyeglasses. They’re 
always trying to collect it.” 

She paid the optician’s bill with a 
certain pride of manner as if to say: 
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“ Any one can pay bills if they hap- 
pen to remember them!” 

“Thank you, Boy!” she cried, her 
voice a little husky, as he met her on 
the stairs. “I went to—er—to ask the 
tailor to wait a few days for his money, 
and found him paid.” 

“They’re giving me three dollars a 
day next week, and car-fare; great, isn’t 
it? I think it’s grand!” he said with 
a grin. “ Of course I’d pay the tailor.” 

“Don’t get the habit of saying 
‘grand,’ Rod. I notice that shopwomen 
use it, and I don’t like it much. What 
did you play to-day?” 

“ Music,” he rejoined briefly. 

Mrs. Graves came on the following in 
Sunday’s paper: 

REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

That is what is daily occurring in the Pratt & 
Post white goods. Just because they have been 
handled—although they'll wash—they are reduced 
to absurdity—in price only. And while you're 
waiting for your change, just listen to our boy 
pianist. His wonderful playing is the talk of thou- 
sands. Ask him to play the airs you love. You'll 
love them more than ever ! 

But Rod came upon a notice far more 
interesting to both of them. He read 
it with a tremor in his voice: 

Mr. and Mrs. Gernikke will come to town on Sun- 
day. They will sail the following Thursday for 
Hamburg, as Mr. Gernikke is to conduct at the 
Mozart Celebration, instead of the leader first 
chosen, who is seriously ill. 

“Go ’round to-night, Rod,” his 
mother cried. “Take one more try at 
it. If only you are heard, it will be 
easy. Don’t let grass grow under your 
feet!” 

He rose and stood a moment unde- 
cided. “Come with me,” he begged 
childishly. “I feel so like a beggar 
when they send me away from their 


* doors!” 


They went into the heated street, 
and passed on to a quiet quarter of the 
town where Gernikke’s house stood. Its 
windows were blazing with light, and 
some one was playing a song of Franz 
on a beautiful piano. 

“They have company,” Rod said, 
drawing back. 

He sent in his card without any 
message; waiting within the cool hall 
filled with an opulent colony of rubber 
plants. The neat maid brought them a 
civil message of refusal: 
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“Mr. Gernikke had written Mr. 
Graves, and was unable to see him that 
evening, as he had visitors.” 

Tears stood in their eyes. The stars 
seemed farther off; the breeze they had 
praised in coming was lifeless and in- 
efficient on the homeward way. 

The next day contained an incident. 
Rod came home and cited the first evi- 
dence of his artistic temperament. 

“T forgot we’d paid the optician, and 
went to his shop to pay again.” 

“Oh, no!” His mother laughed out- 
right. “We settled that!” 

“Queer! I thought it was to be that 
or weekly groceries, and we chose the 
grocer.” 

“ We just managed to do both, dear.” 

Mrs. Graves sneaked to work at the 
heels of her boy the next morning. A 
distinct harbinger of happiness stirred 
at her heart. 

“The thermometer’s gettin’ there, 
all right,” Miss Williams observed, as 


‘they went up in the elevator. “Say, 


Mrs. Portman, you must go down with 
me to-day and hear the piano. Oh, he’s 
the best ever! Anything at all, he'll 
play it. He’s kind o’ spoiled, too; he 
doesn’t like playing good tunes. But I 
enjoy his kind of music, though I can’t 
remember it when it’s over.” 

“ Does he draw?” 

“ Draw the crowd, do you mean? He 
draws like a capsicum plaster. He’s 
got a crowd every day.” 

Mrs. Portman stifled her jealousy and 
said—which wasn’t true—that she’d be 
delighted to go. She had harbored hard 
feelings toward musical successes since 
Sunday evening. 

A little woman entered the millinery 
department toward noon—a little wom- 
an with a sincere face and many fur- 
belows. She asked two things of Mrs. 
Portman, a “ dressy bonnet for evening 
wear ” and a “ serviceable steamer hat.” 
She chose them with expedition—ex- 
pensive headgear and just what Mrs. 
Portman recommended; and while the 
bonnets were being set on her head she 
hummed one of Franz’ songs abstract- 
edly. 

“Ts this the shop,” she asked, 
“where a boy plays the piano so 
nicely?” 

“Yes, madam,” Mrs. Portman an- 
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swered, with a new smart in the old 
pain of jealousy. “ Where shall I send 
the hats? ” 

“Oh, how silly! Was I going away 
without telling you? Mrs. Victor Ger- 
nikke.” 

A curious desire to see the conduc- 
tor’s wife listening to the boy down- 
stairs made Mrs. Portman hand the 
order-book to Miss Williams and hurry 
away toward the elevator. She squeezed 
in after Mrs. Gernikke and kept her 
place just behind her until they reached 
a silken rope enclosing a mass of people. 
A platform supporting the grand piano 
was hidden from her by twin pillars; 
and, as she tried to push past the rope, 
an employee told her that salesladies 
were not allowed inside the enclosure. 
Mrs. Gernikke sank into a chair just a 
foot or two away from Mrs. Portman, 
who listened to a man roaring through 
a megaphone from the platform. 

“ Our gifted performer will now ren- 
der Schubert’s Tarantelle in A 
minor 53 

“Rod’s greatest stunt!” Mrs. Port- 
man sajd aloud, her eyes smarting with 


indignant tears. 
At the first note she almost leaped in 


the air. It was so like Rod! It was 
Rod! Craning her neck, she saw noth- 
ing but the twin pillars; but she heard 
the wild rhythm of the left hand, the 
octaves like drum-beats, the pattering 
treble like a summer’s rain. She sob- 
bed with excitement at the glimpse she 
had of Mrs. Gernikke’s face; it wore a 
look of awed admiration, of affectionate 
wonder, of sudden, strong delight. The 
finale rushed over the keyboard like a 
stampede of living creatures, leaving 
one breathless, eager for more. 

Mrs. Gernikke turned and saw the 
woman who had just waited on her. She 
beckoned, and Mrs. Portman leaned 
over the rope. 

“Would you telephone No. 48 
Twenty-First Street, and tell Mr. Ger- 
nikke to meet his wife at the south en- 
trance of Pratt & Post’s immediately? ” 

She put a dollar in her hand, and 
Mrs. Portman hurried to the ’phone. 
A horrid pain beset her—the fear lest 
she was helping another boy to a big 
solo at the Harmonic. 

“But that was Rod,” she whispered. 
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“That trill, that touch—I know them, 
and these shopping people were the in- 
vestors he spoke of!” 

She laughed a little, but the terrible 
anxiety returned. They got Mr. Ger-. 
nikke at last, and he said he would 
come. 

“ She’s not ill? ” he inquired. 

“No,” Mrs. Portman shouted in tense 
excitement. 

The telephone girl scolded her for 
screaming on the wire, but she didn’t 
care. She just wanted to see if it were 
Rod, and if so, to tell him about the 
Gernikkes. He always played wonder- 
fully for an occasion. 

She pushed her way through an ap- 
plauding crowd, recognizing their 
plaudits as the unexplained noise she 
often heard upstairs. She pushed past 
every one; she forgot to give Mrs. Ger- 
nikke her answer, she reached the plat- 
form in panic. 

“Oh, Rod, Rod,” 
thought it was you! ” 

“Don’t be ashamed, mother,” he an- 
swered. “It’s rather good fun——” 

Then she told him, between gasps, 
and he took a little cutting from his 
pocket, a newspaper paragraph that 
looked as fresh as if it came from to- 
day’s paper. 


she cried. “I 


Mr. Gernikke is unable to find any one to perform 
the “Concerto Chromatique.” He is afraid he must 
abandon its production in New York. 


“ Shall 1? ” he said. “ A part of it? ” 

“Could you remember the second 
movement?” 

“ Sure! ” 

“Then God be with you,” she an- 
swered lovingly. “ Play anything till I 
tell you Gernikke’s here.” 

He played the “ Bamboo Tree” with 
wonderful variations, and presently” 
Mrs. Portman saw Mrs. Gernikke within 
the rope, a bent and bearded man walk- 
ing by her rather unwillingly. 

His mother pushed back to the piano. 

“Now, . boy,” she whispered. 
“'They’re here! ” 

He played on a good piano, and be- 
fore he had finished the first phrase Mr. 
and Mrs. Gernikke were abreast of the 

‘instrument. Mr. Gernikke, who seemed 
eager as a child at a Christmas-tree, 
bundled his helpmeet off her chair 
which was placed to view the keyboard. 
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Rod’s lip trembled, but the music 
claimed him as he played. The crowd 
pressed against them; it was suffocating 
and hot. 

He reeled off the chromatic phrases 
as softly as one blows a bubble through 
the air; he crashed to and fro in thirds 
that sounded like the swift wheels of 
motor cars; the sweat stood on his brow, 
but the smile of triumph curved his 
mouth. His mother knew that smile so 
well, almost as well as the theme where- 
with the great “ Rondo Appassionato ” 
ended. 

Gernikke was on his feet before Rod’s 
had left the pedals. 

“My name is Gernikke,” he cried. 
“Could you do that concerto at the 
Harmonic, November 18 and 19?” 

“Sure!” Rod said vulgarly, wiping 
his forehead. 
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“How did you ever come to play 
here?” the director asked the young 
musician reproachfully. 

“T am reduced,” the boy answered, 
laughing, “like the other articles in 
midsummer.” 

Miss Williams had supper with Mrs. 
Graves and Mrs. Gernikke at the hotel 
that evening; the two musicians went to 
Manhattan Beach in search of a third. 
Mrs. Graves waited up for her son, and 
when he returned she led him to the 
open window. 

“ Boy,” she said, “I deceived you. I 
was in that shop for three weeks.” 

“It’s a good place, and you’re a per- 
fect dear,” he answered. 

“You deceived me,” she said again, 
“and yet you’re a”—her voice broke 
suddenly, although she laughed a sec- 
ond later—“ you’re a peach!” 





THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


WE watched some wounded coming home, 
And, as across the station square, 

The eager, glad-eyed women tore, 
To greet their heroes standing there, 

We felt the Spirit of the War. 


And all along the waiting line, 

A loud cheer rang, as it was meet, 
Of inborn feeling, unsubdued, 
And echoed down the dusty street ; 

No Sphinx-like Eastern attitude. 


Some wounded came, on stretchers borne ; 
Others with bandaged head and eyes ; 

And some with painful footsteps came— 
Not one without some sacrifice 

To glorify his country’s name ! 


And one old mother forward stepped, 
To greet her only son, she said. 
As past the thronging crowd she prest, 
His comrades whispered, “ He is dead !” 
““My son,” she cried, “is amply blest !” 


Yes, bravely spoke she, and no tears 
Rose to her age-bedimmed eyes, 

But proudly went she on her way, 
As one who human grief defies. 

But what she felt, ah, who can say! 


Is abstract honor worth these gifts 
We blindly proffer at her shrine? 

She takes them all, with thankless air, 
As though by royal right divine, 

And then forgets who placed them there. 


And yet, since aught but honor dies, 
And concrete glories turn to dust, 

We worship her, through loss and pain ; 
For human nature ever must 

Worship, though worship seems in vain. 


Margaret Kirby. 











Precedence in Europe and America. 
BY FRITZ CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


THE STRICT LAWS THAT REGULATE SOCIAL AND OFFICIAL 
PRECEDENCE IN MOST OF THE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, AND THE 
AWKWARD QUESTIONS THAT ARISE IN AMERICA OWING TO 
ABSENCE OF ANY RECOGNIZED CODE. 


UST a hundred years ago the Em- 
peror Napoleon endowed France 
with a series of laws regulating official 
and social precedence, to take the place 
of those swept out of existence by the 
great Revolution. And although his 
dynasty has been overthrown, and his 
people are now subject to a popular 
government based on the principles of 
the equality of man, yet the statutes of 
precedence remain in force. The cen- 
tennial of their enactment is to be cele- 
brated by the addition of a number of 
supplementary clauses, designed to 
bring them up to date, and to harmo- 
nize them with modern customs and re- 
quirements. 

This is a wise step on the part of 
President Loubet and of his govern- 
ment. Experience among people who 
look upon precedence as the principal 
object in life, and regard its laws and 
regulations as part of their religious 
creed, proves that there is least friction 
on the score of precedence in the coun- 
tries where the laws regulating it are 
the most elaborate, stringent, and com- 
plete. There is far less bad feeling 
about it in Austria, Russia, Spain, and 
the German Empire than in England, 
France, or the United States. 

In the former countries, each man 
and woman has his or her place in the 
official and social scale defined by law 
with the most scrupulous exactitude. 
There is no pretext or occasion for any 
conflict or dispute about the matter. In 
Paris, London, and Washing ion, on the 
other hand, questions of precedence are 
constantly arising, and form an ever- 
lasting bone of contention, not only in 
official circles, but in all ranks of the 
population. This is due to the fact that 
in France and England the laws of pre- 


cedence are antiquated and incomplete, 
while in the United States no legisla- 
tion of the sort exists. 


DO WE NEED A CODE OF PRECEDENCE ? 


Like the French Republic, Great 
Britain, whose government, though 
monarchical in name, is_ essentially 
popular and democratic in principle, is 
at this moment engaged in amending 
its laws of precedence and bringing 
them up to date. The question may be 
put whether the time has arrived when 
some definite arrangement should be 
made in the United States, by legisla- 
tion or by Presidential decree, deter- 
mining the gradations of official rank. 
Only in some such way can we put an 
end to the undignified squabbles that 
are constantly taking place at Washing- 
ton and elsewhere in this country about 
questions of precedence. 

Of all the words of the English lan- 
guage there is none which involves so 
much envy, hatred, malice, pride, and 
every form of uncharitatleness as 
“ precedence.” It is the cause of never- 
ending discord, of the parting of old 
friends, of the mutual hatred of near 
relatives. It is the bugbear of the entire 
social system of the universe, and has 
been so from the very earliest times 
down to the present day. Great wars 
have been fought, continents devastated, 
the prosperity of nations destroyed, and 
millions of lives lost, all for the sake 
of precedence. It may truthfully be 
said to have formed a very serious ob- 
stacle to the progress of enlightenment 
and civilization. 

The desire for precedence has consti- 
tuted an element of weakness in many 
of the grandest characters. Political 
doctrines of equality and _ religious 
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teachings inculcating humility are con- 
veniently forgotten when it comes to 
a question of yielding the pas. It is 
difficult to find any one, even among the 
most eminent of Christian divines, dis- 
posed to follow that wise and high- 
bred recommendation of the Founder of 
our faith, to take the lowest seat at the 
board. 


BURNING QUESTIONS AT WASHINGTON. 


At Washington, the judiciary, the 
diplomatic corps, the Senate with its 
presiding officer, the House of Repre- 
sentatives with its Speaker, the ranking 
officers of the army and navy, and the 
various members of the administration, 
are all extremely tenacious on the sub- 
ject of their respective “ rights ” in the 
matter of precedence. They are none 
the less so because these “ rights ” con- 
flict with one another, and are admit- 
tedly based not upon law, but merely 
upon questionable precedent-—namely, 
upon toleration in the past. It is doubt- 
ful whether any chief magistrate of the 
United States would care to bring about 
his ears the hornets’ nest that would be 
stirred up by an attempt to deal with 
the problem by Presidential order, un- 

“tess he happened to be near the end of 
his term, and free from all further po- 
litical aspirations. Equally stormy is 
the outlook for a final settlement of 
the question by means of legislation, 
since the presiding officer of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are forever fighting as to 
which of the two is entitled to have the 
pas of the other, and neither official 
would willingly yield his pretensions. 

And yet, now that the United States 
has taken its place among the foremost 
of the great powers of the world, it is 
absolutely necessary that something 
should be done to avoid such unpleas- 
ant incidents as that which took place 
last winter. At a White House recep- 
tion, through an error of some of the 
officials, the small fry of the foreign 
legations were passed on before the 
judges of the Supreme Court. Instead 
of realizing that a mistake had occurred, 
and treating the matter with well-bred 
silence, the justices proceeded then and 
there to make a most undignified scene. 
They “rowed up” the White House 


officers, capping the matter by appoint- 


- ing a committee to visit the Executive 


Mansion on the following morning in 
order to call to account the President 
of the United States. Such occurrences 
are not calculated to increase the pres- 
tige of the executive of the nation, nor 
of the-Supreme Court bench, either at 
home or abroad; but they are bound to 
recur constantly unless something is 
done on the lines which I have already 
indicated. 


PRECEDENCE IN THE DIPLOMATIC WORLD. 


With regard to the foreign diplomatic 
corps at Washington, however, the Pres- 
ident has a comparatively free hand. 
The constitution intrusts him with the 
direction of the foreign relations of the 
United States. The Secretary of State 
is his appointee, and responsible to him, 
not to Congress, for the conduct of our 
dealings with other powers. It is for 
him, as the executive head of the Fed- 
eral government, to determine the pre- 
cedence of the ambassadors accredited 
to the United States. 

Of course, the matter largely depends 
upon the treatment accorded to the 
United States ambassadors abroad; for 
reciprocity is the cardinal principle of 
diplomatic relations. In England, no 
one would dream of asking Ambassador 
Choate to yield the pas to any member 
of the judiciary, while in France Am- 
bassador Porter would always have pre- 
cedence over senators, deputies, and 
judges. This being the case, it is mani- 
festly wrong for the members of our 
Senate and Supreme Court to assail the 
President for insisting that they shall 
make way for the ambassadors. It is 
idle for them to talk of precedents, 
since the precedents to which they re- 
fer relate to a time when there were no 
ambassadors at Washington, but merely 
ministers plenipotentiary, and when the 
United States did not enjoy, at other 
capitals, the status of a first-rate power, 
as it does to-day. 

The principle of diplomatic reciproc- 
ity operates in another way. Foreign 
rulers are entitled to establish rules 
and regulations for the diplomats ac- 
credited to their court, and those sta- 
tioned at Washington are required to 
defer to the directions which may be 
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issued by the President. During the 
early part of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria a dispute arose at the court of 
St. James as to the relative precedence 
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which was to follow in the other’s wake, 
the British government at once directed 
its ambassador to defer to the ruling 
of President McKinley, who had deci- 


M. MOLLARD, CHEF DU PROTOCOL, OR GRAND MASTER OF CEREMONIES, TO 


PRESIDENT LOUBET, THE OFFICIAL 


CHARGED WITH REGULATING 


QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE IN FRANCE. 


From a photograph by Sartony, Paris. 


of British dukes and foreign ambassa- 
dors. Her late majesty gave the pas to 
the latter over the dukes, to whom, 
however, she accorded precedence over 
mere ministers plenipotentiary. In the 
lifetime of the late Vice-President 
Hobart, when a dispute arose between 
himself and Lord Pauncefote as to 
3M 


ded in favor of the Vice-President of 
the United States. 

Abroad, foreign diplomats are con- 
sidered as forming part and parcel of 
the courts to which they are accredited. 
For instance, when King Edward or the 
German Kaiser orders court mourning 
for a deceased relative, the United 
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Count Cholonieffsky at the 











court of Vienna, to that of 
Count Hendrikoff at St. 
Petersburg, and to that of 
M. Mollard, who is grand 
master of the ceremonies 
to the president of the 
French Republic, with the 
rank of minister plenipo- 
tentiary. 


ENGLISH RULES OF 
PRECEDENCE. 


THE 


In England, questions 
relating to precedence are 
decided by the sovereign 
where not regulated by 
statute, which latter re- 
ceives its interpretation 
and construction through . 
the Duke of Norfolk as 
earl marshal of the realm. 
-| For instance, King Edward 
recently decreed that lord 
lieutenants of counties 
should have the pas before 
the high sheriffs of shires; 
while the duke, assisted by 
his staff of kings-at-arms, 
heralds, and pursuivants, 
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From a photograph by Russell, London. 


endeavors to settle the con- 
troversies that are con- 
stantly arising from the 
antiquated character of the 








States ambassadors, their wives, their 
secretaries, and even their domestics, 
are required to go into mourning, 
though the personage for whom it is 
donned may have been entirely un- 
known in this country. The diplomats 
at Washington are under identical ob- 
ligations toward the President; and 
while he is not likely to insist upon 
their donning black for any of his kins- 
folk, yet they are forced to obey his di- 
rections in matters of etiquette and 
precedence. 

These directions may be given 
through his Secretary of State, or 
through Colonel Symons, who fills at 
the White House a réle analogous to 
that of the Earl of Clarendon as lord 
chamberlain at the court of St. James, 
to that of Count Augustus von Eulen- 
burg at the court of Berlin, to that of 


laws. 

The principal statute regulating pre- 
cedence was enacted by Parliament dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. Since 
then little or nothing has been done to 
adapt the laws to the changed condition 
of modern times, and they remain to all 
intents and purposes as they were under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. The result 
is that the table of precedence now in 
force presents many glaring anachro- 
nisms and still more extraordinary omis- 
sions. It altogether ignores the prime 
minister, while the most important 
members of the cabinet, if commoners, 
rank merely as privy councilors, and 
below the younger sons of earls and the 
elder sons of barons. Arthur James 
Balfour, premier of the British Empire, 
is by the law of the land ranked as be- 
ing officially and socially inferior, for 
instance, to young Ivor Guest, well 








known in the United States as the 
eldest son of Lord Wimborne. ; 
Another reason why the table of pre- 
cedence stands in need of reform in 
England is the fact that under existing 
laws there is much doubt whether pre- 
cedence in the royal family should be 
decided by the degree of. consanguinity 
with the sovereign, or by order of prox- 
imity of succession to the throne. For 
instanee, Ladies Alexandra and Maud 
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Duff, the little daughters of the Duke 
and Duchess of Fife, although com- 
moners in the eyes of the law, have 
rights of succession to the throne prior 
to those of King Edward’s younger 
daughter, Princess Charles of Denmark, 
and to those of the monarch’s brother, 
the Duke of Connaught, and of his sis- 
ters. But no steps have as yet been 
taken to determine the question 
whether the little girls should or should 
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not have the pas over all these relatives, 
who are full-fledged princes and prin- 
cesses of the blood. 

ENGLAND. 

During Queen Victoria’s reign there 
was constant controversy about pre- 
cedence among the members of the 
royal house. At the time of her mar- 
riage, her uncles, the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge, refused to yield the pas 
to Prince Albert, arguing that as sons 
of George III their rank was superior to 
that of a prince not of royal birth, even 
though he happened to be the husband 
ot the sovereign. On the same ground 
the Prince Consort, when attending 
some state function in Germany with 
the queen, was forced to take his place 
in the wake of an archduke of the house 
of Hapsburg, who was merely a distant 
cousin of the Emperor of Austria. 
Queen Victoria never forgot or forgave 
the slight thus put upon her husband, 
and thenceforth refrained from taking 
part in any state or court functions on 
the continent. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Prince 
Albert that he died when he did; for 
otherwise the world would have been 
called upon to witness the unnatural 
spectacle of a son outranking his own 
father. . 

When the only daughter of the Czar 
Alexander IT married Queen Victoria’s 
second son, the sailor Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, there was no end of 
trouble in securing her acquiescence to 
the English rules of precedence, which 
assigned to her a place, not beside her 
hushand, but to the rear of all his 
sisters, two of whom were married to 
non-royal personages. Again, there 
were disputes about the proper position 
of the present Princess of Wales, at the 
time of her marriage to the Duke of 
York. 

Among the features of the English 
laws of precedence not generally 
known in this country is the rule which 
assigns a higher rank to a dowager 
peeress than to the wife of the living 
peer. Thus the Dowager Duchess of 
Manchester, who was Miss Consuelo 
Yznaga, has the pas over her son’s wife, 
the young Duchess of Manchester, 
formerly Miss Helena Zimmerman of 


DISPUTES AND ANOMALIES IN 
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Cincinnati. A queen dowager, however, 
is inferior to a queen consort in Eng- 
land, though in Russia the Dowager 
Czarina walks before the Empress Alex- 
andra. Deference to age has led to the 
adoption of a similar custom in this 
country. In New York, for instance, we 
find Mrs. Astor preceding her daughter- 
in-law, the wife of John Jacob Astor, 
while the widowed Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt is regarded by the beau monde 
of Gotham as outranking Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt the vounger. 


THE SOCIAL CODE IN FRANCE, 


The French statute of precedence, 
which is now to be amended and mod- 
ernized, gives the first places, after the 
sovereign, to his consort, to his heir ap- 
parent, and to the princes and prin- 
cesses of the blood. Next come car- 
dinals, field marshals, and cabinet min- 
isters, who in turn are followed by 
members of the senate and of the 
council of state. After them rank the 
wearers of the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honor, generals of division, and vice- 
admirals. In their wake come the presi- 
dents of the courts of appeal, then arch- 
bishops, prefects or governors of the 
provincial departments, brigadier-gen- 
erals, bishops, rear-admirals, and so on. 
The only modifications which have been 
brought about in the application of this 
statute by the terms of the present re- 
publican constitution are that the chief 
magistrate occupies the place of the 
sovereign, while the presidents of the 
Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies 
take the rank of the princes of the 
blood. Foreign ambassadors come im- 
mediately after the speakers of the two 
houses of the national legislature, while 
the members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties come after the Senators and before 
the members of the council of state. 

While international usage requires 
that foreign ambassadresses and the 
wives of foreign ministers at Paris 
should share their husbands’ prece- 


dence, no provision whatsoever is made 
for the wives of any of the dignitaries of 
the French government, not even for 
the better half of the president of the 
republic, the first lady in the land hav- 
ing no official status whatsoever in the 
eves of the French law. 






































MRS. ASTOR, OF NEW YORK, TO WHOM THE SOCIETY OF THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS AC- 
CORDS AN UNOFFICIAL PRECEDENCE. 


From a photograph by Alman, New Vork, after the portrait by Carolus-Duran. 
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The law of 1804 does not provide any 
rules or regulations for the precedence 
of the members of the aristocracy. At 
the time of its enactment Napoleon had 
not created his batch of nobles, and as 
all the titles which he subsequently con- 
ferred were bestowed upon office-hold- 
ers, their precedence was determined by 
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their official status, irrespective of their 
nobiliary honors. Owing to this ab- 
sence of any rule of precedence among 
the members of the aristocracy, as well 
as to the frequent assumption of titles 
without due warrant, there are many 
conflicts upon the subject of precedence 
in the great world at Paris. They occur 
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especially among women of bourgeois 
birth whose large dowries have consti- 
tuted their main attraction to their 
titled husbands. I have known duch- 
esses such as Mme. de Gramont, and 
princesses of the house of Murat and 
Wagram—all of them of plebeian origin 
—to arrive late at dinners on purpose to 
avoid what they consider the humilia- 
tion of vielding precedence to a rival 
wearer of a ducal or princely coronet. 


[t is almost as bad with the men. | 
recall an old French nobleman, who was 
told that three dukes were dining with 
him on the following night. 

“Which of them will take the pas 
of the other two?” some one asked. 

“ Le plus malhonnéte” (“ the most ill- 
bred ”), cynically replied the old noble, 
and he was right; for there is nothing 
more ill-bred than squabbles for pre- 
cedence. 








Our Foreign-Born Educators. 
BY D. 0. S.: LOWELL, 


OF THE ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON, 
A REMARKABLE FEATURE OF THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD IN 
THE UNITED STATES IS THE EXTENT TO WHICH WE HAVE DRAWN 
UPON THE BEST TALENT OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


HEN the writer was asked to pre- seemed wise to solicit aid from various 

pare for MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE a_ colleges in order to have a sound basis 

short article on educators in the United for computation. Accordingly, inquiries 
States of foreign birth and training, it were made of twelve representative 
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From a photograph by-Howes, [thaca. 
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ROBERT PHI- 


MARK WENLEY, PROFESSOR OF 
LOSOPHY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


—DR. WENLEY WAS BORN IN EDIN- 
BURGH, SCOTLAND, AND EDUCATED 
AT GLASGOW AND EDIN- 
BURGH UNIVERSITIES. 
From a photagraph by Randall, Ann Arbor. 


colleges and universities, both large and 
small; of three colleges exclusively for 
women, and of one technical school— 
sixteen in all. Among these sixteen the 
University of Chicago is not included, 
as that forms a class by itself. 
Responses to the inquiries were most 
courteous and gratifying. Some institu- 
tions sent marked catalogues; some 
secretaries wrote two or three times, and 
bestowed much more care upon their re- 
plies than one could have expected of 
busy men and women at a busy season: 
and in one noteworthy .case the presi- 
dent of a large university sent an auto- 
graph list of sixteen of his professors, 
giving the foreign birthplace of each 
man, the place of his foreign education, 
and the date when he entered the uni- 
versity where he is now teaching. 


A HOST OF TEACHERS FROM ABROAD. 


The sixteen institutions reported a 
total of one hundred and fifty-one edu- 
cators of foreign birth and training. 
Now as the last report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
gives a total of six hundred and thirtv- 


eight universities, colleges, and schools 
of technology in the United States, it 
may readily be seen that the total num- 
ber of foreign-born educators in our 
higher departments of learning must 
be many hundreds. 

It is not surprising that Frenchmen 
and Germans should often be employed 
in modern language departments, since 
French and German are the modern 
foreign languages most commonly pur- 
sued. But it may easily be proved that 
they are by no means exclusively en- 
gaged in such service. Professor Bolza, 
of Chicago, teaches mathematics; 
Higenmann, of Indiana University, 
zoology; Goessmann, of the Massachu- 
setts State College of Agriculture, 
chemistry; Haupt, of Johns Hopkins, 
the Semitic languages; Herbermann, 
of the College of the City of New York, 
Latin; Hilprecht, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Assyriology; Hirsch, of 
the University of Chicago, rabbinical 
literature and philosophy; Hirth, of Co- 
lumbia University, Chinese. French- 
men, it is true, are more commonly em- 
ployed to teach their native tongue, or 
allied subjects, like the Romance lan- 
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guages; yet Hyvernat is professor of 
oriental languages and archeology in 
the Catholic University of America; 
Loos is professor of Greek in Kentucky 
University; and Paul Philippi Cret, of 
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For scholarly talent from abroad, 
America is most indebted to Germany. 
Of the one hundred and fifty-one for- 
eign-born and foreign-bred educators 
above mentioned, thirty-five—or nearly 

















HERMAN VOLRATH HILPRECHT, PROFESSOR OF 
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From a photograph by 


the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Constant Désiré Despradelle, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
are professors of architecture. 

The above are significant facts. They 
prove that the American people desire 
the best instruction, even if their in- 
structors must be imported. They are 
commendably free from the false pride 
which would confine itself to home 

4 talent, exclaiming, “ We are the people, 
and wisdom will die with us,” and so 
, would perish by in-breeding. 
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ASSYRIOLOGY AT THE 
HILPRECHT WAS BORN AT 
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UNIVERSITY. 


Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


one fourth—were Germans by birth. 
- Eighteen came from Canada; fourteen 
from England; twelve from France; 
seven from Scotland; Holland, Russia, 
and Switzerland furnished three each; 
China, Hungary, India, Ireland, and 
Italy, two each; Austria, Belgium, Ber- 
muda, Bohemia, Japan, Norway, Spain, 
and Sweden, one each. The origin of 
thirty-eight was not specified. 
A result surprisingly similar to the 
above may be found by taking the 
names of all foreign-born educators 
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FRIEDRICH HIRTH, PROFESSOR OF CHINESE LITERATURE AT COLUMBIA 
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given in the latest (1903) edition of 
* Who's Who in America.” There are 
two hundred and forty-six in all. Of 
these, sixty-one were born in Germany ; 
thirty-seven in England; thirty-six in 
Canada; twenty-three in Scotland; 
fourteen in France; eleven in Ireland; 
sixty-four in all other countries. 

It may be of interest to examine a 
few cases, to observe the peculiar quali- 
fications and successes of certain men, 
and to note, in some instances, the rea- 
sons which led them to America. 

OUR ONLY PROFESSOR OF CHINESE. 

Columbia University is the only insti- 
tution in America which offers a course 
in Chinese. Now it is not easy to find 
a man who can teach the Chinese lan- 
guage and literature with exactness; 
but New York’s great university has 
found such a man in Dr. Friedrich 
Hirth. He is a native of Grafentonna, 
Germany. After his college career, he 
entered the Chinese customs service. 


where he remained for twenty-seven 


years. He had been a student of phi- 
lology under Ritschl, Biicheler, and 


Moritz Haupt, and in China he began 
an exhaustive study of the literature of 
that ancient land. In 1895 Dr. Hirth 
left China, and for seven years made his 
home in Munich, where he carried on 
his Oriental studies and published his 
researches at his own expense. 

It seems strange that Germany, the 
land of universities, should have no- 
where a full professorship of Chinese. 
It seems still stranger that when one 
of her illustrious sons had returned 
fully equipped to teach that difficult 
language, she should not have hastened 
to endow such a professorship and call 
the man who could fill it. But she neg- 
lected her own prophet, and he is now 
winning his laurels in another country. 

In reply to the question, “ Why did 
you come to the United States? ” Pro- 
fessor Hirth says: 

“TT shall be brief and plain. It is be- 
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cause it seemed to me that there was no 
room for employment in Germany. If I 
had had an offer of a position corre- 
sponding in rank and general standing 
to that of a full professorship, such as 


Sciences, when I received a call to Co- 
lumbia, which at last gave me the de- 
sired opportunity to apply a practical 
test to my views as an educator in mat- 
ters Chinese. I made a good beginning 
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From a photograph by Pach, 


I hold at present, in any German uni- 
versity, the idea of emigration would 
never have entered my mind. But it 
seemed to me that traditional preju- 
dices stood against my hopes, which had 
led me to look forward to certain oppor- 
tunities of imparting to younger men 
what had been my _ life’s .work—the 
method of research in Chinese liter- 
ature. 

“In the spring of 1902 I had ac- 
cepted a temporary engagement to go 
to St. Petersburg to arrange a large 
collection of Chinese books under the 
auspices of the Russian Academy of 


Cambridge. 


during the first year, and my classes are 
now as full as you may possibly expect 
to find them in a new and occult line 
of work.” 

Dr. Hirth is an enthusiast over his 
department. He admits that the diffi- 
culties of the Chinese language have 
heen underrated rather than overrated, 
and that it must always be “ deci- 
phered ~ by Western scholars rather 
than * read ”; still, he insists that “ the 
career awaiting a young man in China, 
and the laurels he may win as a worker 
in the field of research, fully justify his 
taking up the study with the same se- 
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riousness as if he 
were to devote 
himself to law or 
medicine.” 


DR. ASAKAWA OF 
DARTMOUTH. 
There is a 

unique chair in 

Dartmouth Col- 

lege called the De- 

partment of the 
lar East; the gen- 
tleman who fills 

this chair is a 

Japanese. At the 

beginning of my 

investigations I 

was struck by his 

name in the col- 
lege catalogue, 
and ventured to 
write to him, ask- 
ing a few ques- 
tions about his 
educational career. 

Ile very courte- 

ously but firmly 
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KUNO FRANCKE, PROFESSOR OF 
ATURE AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY (BORN AND 


GERMAN 


EDUCATED IN GERMANY). 


From a photograph dy Pach, 


Cambridge. 





declined to speak 
of himself, sayizig 
that he had done 
but little as yet. 
That piqued my 
curiosity some- 
what, and I ex- 
tended my inquir- 
ies over two hem- 
ispheres. From 
one of the gentle- 
mans former 
classmates; from 
a friend of my 
own, Mr. T. Murai 
of Tokio—who, by 
a happy  coinci- 
dence, was able to 
give me some in- 
teresting facts; 
and from the pres- 
ident of Dart- 
mouth, I have 
gleaned the fol- 
lowing data: 
Kan-ichi Asa- 
kawa is a native 
of Fukushima 
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HENRY ROSEMAN LANG, PROFESSOR 
PHILOLOGY AT YALE UNIVERSITY (BORN AND 
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From a photograph by Pach, New York. 




















Ken, Japan. He early gave evidence 
of brilliant scholarship, and he was 
urged to continue his education in 
America. Mr. Yokoi, a_ well-known 
journalist and political writer, intro- 
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thesis for the doctorate in 1902. This 
was regarded as an unusual production, 
and gained him the first award on the 
Hadley foundation for the publication 
of theses. It has just been published, 

















FRANCIS LANDEY PATTON, 


PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY 


FROM 1888 TO 1902, AND NOW PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—DR. PATTON WAS BORN IN i 


BERMUDA AND EDUCATED 
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duced him to President Tucker. He 
entered Dartmouth in 1896, and re- 
ceived his degree of A. B. in 1899. He 
was a close student, took very high rank 
in all his subjects, and stood high in the 
esteem both of the faculty and of his 
fellow-students. After his graduation 
he spent three years at Yale, speciali- 
zing in the departments of history and 
social science. The first application of 
the method he acquired at Yale to his 
independent field of research was his 


AT TORONTO UNIVERSITY. 
by Pach, New York. 

in revised form, as * The Early Insti- 
tutional Life of Japan.” 

Dr. Asakawa’s present position in 
Dartmouth is, of his own choice, that 
of lecturer; but his work is ineorpo- 
rated into the college curriculum on a 
par with other work. His subjects are 
exclusively Japanese, Korean, and 
Chinese, and his point of view is largely 
sociological. His manner is most cour- 
teous, and he exhibits the keen and 
quick wit and lofty ambition of his peo- 
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HUGO MUNSTERBERG, PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
—DR. MUNSTERBERG WAS BORN AT DANTZIG AND EDUCATED AT LEIPZIG 


AND 


HEIDELBERG 


UNIVERSITIES. 


From a photograph by Pach, Cambridge. 


ple. He is considered, by those best able 
to judge, “a man of unusual scholar- 
ship and talent”; “a scholar of fine 
philosophical temper and great accur- 
acy in research.” 

The writer recently had the privi- 
lege of listening to an able and dispas- 
sionate lecture by Dr. Asakawa on 
“Some of the Issues of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War,” which he has been called to 
deliver, since the outbreak of hostilities, 
in various parts of New England. In 
this lecture there is a remarkable ab- 
sence, not only of all rodomontade, but 
even of national glorification, such as 
under the circumstances would be par- 
donable; but the calm array of facts 


is more impregnable than were the 
heights of Kin-Chow and Nanshan to 
the irresistible Japanese. 

TWO ASSYRIOLOGISTS FROM GERMANY. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Paul Haupt 
was a professor of Assyriology in the 
University of Géttingen. As his fame 
crossed the ocean, the young Univer- 
sity of Johns Hopkins—born in 1876, 
the year when Paul Haupt gradu- 


ated from the gymnasium of Gérlitz— 
scanning the horizon for men of mark, 
cailed the German professor to its fac- 
ulty. Just at that time Dr. Haupt was 
trying to raise funds to excavate Mug- 
heir (Ur of the Chaldees, the home of 























Abraham). He had several students 
from the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain—among them Professor 
Gardiner of Smith. College, and Profes- 
sor Walter Toy, brother of Professor C. 
H. Toy of Harvard—who advised him 
to settle in the United States and in- 
terest American philanthropists and 
millionaires in his archeological plans. 
He accordingly procured leave of ab- 
sence from Gottingen for three vears 
and accepted his call to Johns Hopkins. 
His work there proved congenial, and 
he procured another three-year leave. 
In 1889 he resigned his professorship 
in Géttingen, and we now think of him 
as an American product, though he was 
“made in Germany.” 

Dr. Haupt is professor of Semitic 
languages and director of the Oriental 
Seminary at the Baltimore university. 
His original contributions to Assyrian 
learning are numerous and profound; 
but he is perhaps best known to the 
general public as the editor of the 
“Polychrome Bible.” He regularly 
goes to Europe about May 1 and returns 
about October 1: but it is pleasant to 
hear him say: 

“ After spending a summer abroad, I 
am always glad to return to the United 
States.” 

When we speak of Assyriologists we 
cannot pass by Dr. Herman V. Hil- 
precht of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has distinguished himself by 
an able and conservative reply to the 
younger Delitzsch’s “ Bibel und Babel.” 
Since 1886 Dr. Hilprecht has held the 
chair of Assyrian and comparative 
Semitic philology, and he is the first in- 
cumbent of the Clark Research Chair of 
Assyriology. This last was founded in 
1903 by Messrs. E. W. and C. H. Clark, 
who gave a hundred thousand dollars 
for its endowment. 

Dr. Hilprecht was born and educated 
in Germany. He came to America soon 
after completing his studies in the Uni- 
versities of Leipzig and Erlangen, and 
later succeeded Dr. J. P. Peters as head 
of the expeditions of the University of 
Pennsylvania to Babylonia. In 1888 he 
told Dr. Peters just where the hbrary 
of clay tablets might be found at Nip- 
pur, and eleven years later, when he was 
at the head of the expedition, he un- 
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sarthed it as predicted. Within three 
months after its discovery more than 
seventeen thousand tablets with cunei- 
form inscriptions were collected, none 
of later date than 2280 B.C. 

Dr. Hilprecht has presented about 
fifty thousand cuneiform documents to 
the University of Pennsylvania. Last 
September he went to Constantinople 
to arrange the antiquities in the Baby- 
lonian section of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum, of which he has had charge 
for many years. Within a few months* 
it is expected that he will head a fifth 
expedition to Babylonia from his own 
university. His works are numerous, 
and are both scientific and popular. 

TWO TEACHERS FROM OLD DANTZIG, 

Among the rising generation of psy- 
chologists, a young doctor in the uni- 
versity of Missouri bids fair to be heard 
from. In fact, he has already been 
heard from in more than a score of 
pamphlets, published since 1896 in both 
German and English, and dealing with 
the psychology of tone and music. 

Dr. Max Meyer was born in Dantzig 
and educated in the same gymnasium 
where Miinsterberg of Harvard had 
previously received his training. In 
1892 he entered the University of Ber- 
lin, where he became interested in 
psychology through the influence of 
Carl Stumpf, with whom he worked till 
1898. He came to America because most 
German universities do not recognize 
psychology as a special science, but ex- 
pect the professor of psychology to lee- 
ture on philosophical subjects also. 
The University of Missouri manifests a 
more scientific spirit, and Dr. Mever 
there fills the chair of professor of ex- 
perimental psychology. 

Mention has been made of one of the 


foremost of our psychologists, Dr. 
Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard. Any 


sketch of his career would be de trop 
after the brilliant autobiography which 
appeared in the Aldlantic Monthly tor 
May, 1900, under the title of “ School 
Reform.” It hegins with an urchin 
plodding his wav to school though “ the 
quaint streets of Dantzig on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea”; carries this urchin 
upward through gymnasium and uni- 
versity: shows how he “found him- 
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self” anew every two or three years; 
tells how at first botany was “all his 
desire”; how this was succeeded by a 
passion for physics and electricity; how 
at twelve he was absorbed in theology 
and comparative religion; how at fif- 
teen he learned Arabic and read the 
Koran for fun; how he next had a craze 
for ethnology, and at seventeen wrote a 
dry-as-dust book that was never pub- 
lished; how even at eighteen, a year be- 
fore leaving the gymnasium, he had not 
“found himself” finally; and how in 
1892, when Harvard called him across 
the sea to a professorship, he “ accept- 
ed without having spoken a single word 
of English in his life.” The whole ar- 
ticle is a pungent argument against 
specializing overmuch in early life. 


OTHER FOREIGN-BORN EDUCATORS. 


In one case, at least, an American 
educator of foreign birth and training 
came to this land with a feeling that it 
was partly his possession. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century Johann 


Gottfried Fliigel emigrated from Mag- 
deburg, Germany, to Louisiana, and 


became naturalized. In 1819 he re- 
turned to Europe, and from 1824 to 
1838 he was professor of English in the 
University of Leipzig. From that time 
until his death he was United States 
consul at Leipzig. He was the author 
of two famous dictionaries, and on one 
of these he was assisted by his son 
Felix. Felix had a son Ewald, born in 
1863, who in 1891 was privat docent of 
English philology in the University of 
Leipzig. Then came a call to him from 
the newly-founded Leland Stanford 
Junior University to the chair of Eng- 
lish philology in that institution. To 
use his own words: 


“ In accepting the call, I felt like com- 
ing unto my forefathers.” 

Dr. Fliigel is a ready writer and a 
fluent speaker, as well as an exact and 
finished scholar. 

It was said at the beginning of this 
article that the University of Chicago 
is in a class by itself. Its faculty are 
not all resident members, and it pillages 
the world for celebrities. The last 
“Annual Register” gives forty-six 
names of instructors of foreign birth, 
training, and sometimes residence; for 
example, MacMechan of Halifax, Smith 
of Glasgow, Von Holst of Switzerland, 
Masaryk of Bohemia, and Milyoukov of 
Finland. 

In the University of California there 
are twenty-five educators of foreign 
birth in the academic department alone. 
But time would fail to tell of Wilezyn- 
ski, Gideon, Barak, Samson, and all 
the rest; or of Sumichrast of Harvard, 
commonly supposed to be a Frenchman, 
who says, “ft am English, and have no 
wish to be aught else ”; of Wenley from 
Scotland; of Maxwell from Ireland; of 
Jones from Wales; of Hennequin from 
France; of Bull from Norway; of 
Schmidt from Sweden; of Boyé from 
Denmark; of Vos from Holland; of 
Schwatt from Russia; of Zenos from 
Turkey; of Pupin from Hungary; of 
Deutsch from Austria; of Fernow from 
Poland; of Schmidt from Bavaria; of 
Jonas from Spain; of Lang from Switz- 
erland; of President Schurman from 
the Provinces; and of ex-President Pat- 
ton from Bermuda and Canada. These, 
and many more like them, are in our 
midst and are giving us of their best. 
Hail, Columbia! Thou art sitting at 
the feet of the Wise Men of the Earth. 
Mayest thou be wise in turn! 


ROSE ROOTS. 
Wuat do the roots of the roses find, 
In my door-yard, or in far Cathay? 
They dower every passing wind 
With sweetness when it walks their way. 


Beauty and sweetness from dark and mould, 
Sweetness and beauty from death and night, 
The roots of the roses find and hold, 
And carry up to the eye of light. 


But we find sin in beauty’s self, 
We—who are Christians, we suppose ! 
Let us lay our dogmas on the shelf, 
And learn new creeds from the roots of a rose ! 


Grace MacGowan Cooke. 





THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 


BY STANLEY /. WEYMAN, 
Author of “A Gentleman of France” and “Count Hannibal.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


WHEN Des Ageaux, Lieutenant-Governor of Périgord, is bidden by his master, King Henry 1V of 
France, to put down the peasant uprising in and around Vlaye, he seeks aid from the Duke of Joyeuse, 
who is under some obligations to him. In a moment of pique the duke declines to help him, then thinks 
better of it, and in his characteristically reckless way sets out alone after Des Ageaux, who has gone to 
the scene of the uprising to look over the ground. The peasants, known as Crocans, have been driven to 
revolt through the cruelty and exactions of M.-de Vlaye, a soldier of fortune, who is betrothed to the 
Abbess of Vlaye, Odette de Villeneuve, daughter of the Vicomte de Villeneuve, an impoverished old noble- 
man who is living in seclusion with his hump-backed son, Roger, and his younger daughter, Bonne, both of 
whom he despises and derides. His other son, Charles, has been driven from home by the old man’s taunts, 
and has joined the Crocans. While seeking Des Ageaux, the Duke of Joyeuse stops at the Villeneuve 
chateau, where he finds some of Vlaye’s men in possession, guarding the young Countess of Rochechouart, 
whom their master privately intends to compel to marry him, thinking thereby to better his fortunes. 
Not suspecting the duke’s identity, Vlaye’s troopers are impertinent to him, whereupon he kills their leader 
in a duel and is himself grievously wounded. The other soldiers recognize him when they remove the 
mask he wears, and after giving him every attention, send word to Viaye. Before the latter can arrive, 
however, Des Ageaux appears on the scene with a small band of followers, and, becoming cognizant of the 
true state of affairs, overpowers Vlaye’s men, and with the duke, the countess, and the Villeneuves, seeks 
safety in flight. He escorts them to the Crocan encampment, depending upon his mastery of the half- 
savage peasants to keep the upper hand. 

The abbess, planning to help Vlaye—whom she loves, in spite of his treachery to her—volunteers 
to care for the Duke of Joyeuse, who thinks her only a simple nun. Des Ageaux has a hot argument 
with the peasants, over the disposal of a prisoner, a captured trooper of Vlaye’s, ending in his promise to 
have the man up for trial next day. Meanwhile the prisoner disappears, although the peasants do not 
know it, and, seeking shelter in the duke’s hut, the refugee is hidden by the reckless nobleman, who 
tells no one but the abbess. The Crocans demand Des Ageaux and the little countess as hostages for the 
pledges made to them, and the two are taken for the night to closely guarded huts, but are permitted to 
return to their friends in the morning. The old vicomte is bitterly annoyed because his suggestions are 
not heeded; and the present instalment opens with him protesting against the dealings of Des Ageaux 
with the despised and hated peasants. 


XVII (Continued). 


HERE was some excuse for the old 
vicomte’s disgust. Across the open 
ground about the brook a group of men 
were making their way in the direc- 
tion of the lieutenant’s quarters. They 
were the same men who had met him 
at the entrance on his return with 
the abbess and Joyeuse; nor had the 
lapse of four or five days lessened the 
foulness of their aspect, or robbed them 
of the slinking yet savage bearing— 
as of beasts of prey, half tamed— 
which bade beware of them. They 
shambled forward until they neared Des 
Ageaux, who was writing at an impro- 
vised table not far from the vicomte; 
then, cringing, they saluted him. Their 
eyes squinting this way and that from 
under matted locks—as if at a gesture 


they were ready to leap back—added to 
their beast-like appearance. 

The lieutenant’s voice, as he asked the 
men with some asperity what they needed, 
came clearly to the ears of the group 


about the vicomte. But the Old Crocans’ 
answer, expressed at some length in a 
patois of the country, was not audible. 

* Foul carrion! ” the vicomte muttered. 
“What do they here?” 

“What indeed?” Bonne muttered, her 
cheek pale. She seemed to be unable to 
take her eyes from them. “They frighten 
me! Oh, I hope they will not be suffered 
to remain in the camp!” 

“Ts it that they wish?” 
asked. 

“Yes, my lord,” Solomon answered; he 
had gone forward, listened awhile, and 
returned. ‘“ They say that eleven of their 
people were surprised by Vlaye’s men 


the vicomte 


*Copyright, 1903, by Stanley J. Weyman.—This story began in the March issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
The back numbers containing it can be ordered through any newsdealer, or direct from the publishers, at 
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three hours ago, and cut to pieces. This 
is the second time it has happened. They 
think that they are no longer safe on the 
hill, and wish to join us.” 

“God forbid!” Bonne cried with a 
strange insistence. 

The abbess looked at her sister. 

“Why so frightened?” she said con- 
temptuously. “One might suppose you 
were in greater danger than others, 
girl! ” 

Bonne did not answer, but her dis- 
tended eyes betrayed the impression 
which the wretches’ appearance had made 
on her. Nor when Charles—who was 
seldom off the ridge which was his special 
charge—remarked that after all a man 
was a man, and they had not too many, 
could she refrain from a word. 

“But not those!” she murmured, 
“ Not those!” 

Charles, who in these days saw more of 
the Bat than any one else, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T shall be surprised if he does not 
received them,” he answered. “ They are 
vermin, and may possibly give us trouble; 
but we must run the risk. If we are to 


succeed, we must run some risks.” 
Not that risk, however, it appeared. 


For he had seareely uttered the words 
when Des Ageaux was seen to raise his 
hand, and point with stern and unmistak- 
able meaning to the entrance. 

“No!” he said, his voice high and 
clear. 3egone to your own, and look 
to yourselves! You chose to go your 
own way and a bloody one! Now your 
blood be on your own heads! Here is no 
place for you, nor will I cover you! ” 

“ My lord!” one cried in protest. “ My 
lord, hear us! ” 

“No! Begone.without’ words the 
lieutenant replied harshly. “ You had 
your warning and did not heed it! M. de 
Villeneuve, when he came to you, warned 
you, and I warned you. It was your own 
will to withdraw yourselves. You would 
have naught but blood. You would burn 
and kill! Now, on your own heads,” he 
concluded with solemn severity, “be your 
blood! ” 

They would have protested anew, but 
he dismissed them with a gesture which 
permitted no denial, and sullenly, with 
stealthy gestures of menace, they re- 
treated towards the entrance. Gabbling 
more loudly as they approached it, they 
seemed to be imprecating vengeance on 
these who cast them out. In the gate 
they lingered awhile, turning about and 
scolding, it seemed, the man on guard; 
then they passed out of sight. 
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As the last of them disappeared, Des 
Ageaux, who had kept a vigilant eye on 
their retreat, approached the group about 
the vicomte; and the old man, though he 
approved the lieutenant’s action, could 
not refrain from giving his temper vent. 

“ You are sure that you can do without 
them?” he said with a sneer. 

His shaking hand betrayed his dislike 
of the man to: whom he spoke. 

“T believe I can,” the lieutenant an- 
swered. He spoke with unusual gravity, 
but the next moment a smile—smiles had 
been rare with him of late—curved the 
corners of his mouth. His eyes traveled 
from one to another, and in a low voice, 
but one that told frankly of his relief, he 
continued: 

“T will tell you why, if you wish to 
know, monsieur le vicomte.” 

“Why?” 

Des Ageaux’ smile grew broader, but 
his tone remained low. 

“Because I have news,” he returned. 
“ And it is good news. I have had word 
within the last hour that I may expect M. 
de Joyeuse’s levies about nightfall to- 
morrow, and a day or two later a re- 
inforeement beyond my hope—fifty men- 
at-arms whom the Governor of Agen has 
lent me, and fifty from my garrison of 
Périgueux. With those we should have 
enough, though not too many.” 

They received the news with words of 
congratulation or with grunts of disdain, 
aceording as each regarded it; and all 
began to diseuss the tidings, though still 
in the tone of caution which Des Ageaux’ 
look enjoined. One only was silent and 
with averted face saw the cup of respite 
dashed from her lips. A hundred men 
beyond those looked for! Such an acces- 
sion must change hope to certainty, 
hazard to surety. A few days would en- 
able the lieutenant to match rider for 
rider—or nearly so—with Vlaye, and still 
boast a reserve of four or five hundred 
undisciplined allies. While jubilant 
voices hummed in her ears, and those 
whom she was ready to kill rejoiced with- 
out thought of her, the abbess rose slowly, 
and, detaching herself from the group, 
walked away. 

No one followed her even with the eye; 
for the duke, fatigued, and a little hurt 
that she did not return, had retired into 
his quarters. Nor would the most watch- 
ful have learned much, or unless jealous 
beyond the ordinary have found aught to 
suspect in what she did or was about 
to do. 

She strolled very slowly along the foot 
of the surrounding slope; as if in pure 
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idleness or to stretch limbs cramped by 
over-long sitting. Presently she came to 
some tethered horses, and stood and 
patted them, and looked them over; nor 
could any but the horses tell—and they 
could not speak—that while she seemed 
engaged with them, her eyes were roving 
the camp. Perhaps she found what she 
sought; perhaps it was chance only that 
guided her steps in the direction of the 
tall young man with pale, visionary eyes, 
whose violence had raised him to a cer- 
tain leadership among the peasants. 

It must have been chance, for when she 
reached his neighborhood she did not ad- 
dress him. She stooped and—what could 
be more womanly or more natural ?—she 
spoke with a half naked child that rolled 
on the trampled turf almost within arm’s 
length of him. What she said—in French, 
or in patois, or in that infant language 
of which no woman’s tongue is ignorant 
—the baby could not say, for, like the 
horses, it could not speak; yet it must 
have found something unusual in her 
face, for it cowered from her, as in ter- 
ror. And what she said could have had 
no interest for the man who lounged near, 
though he seemed disturbed by it. 

She toyed with the shrinking child a 
moment, then turned and walked slowly 
back to the vicomte’s quarters. Her 
manner was careless, but her face was 
strangely pale. In truth she had taken 
a step—and she knew it—which she could 
never retrace. She had done that which 
she could not undo. Between her and 
Bonne and Roger and Charles was a gulf 
henceforth, though they might not know 
it. And the duke? She winced a little, 
recognizing more plainly than before how 
far she stood below his notion of her. 

Yet she felt no remorse. On the con- 
trary, the uppermost feeling in her mind 
—and it ran riot there—was a stormy 
exultation. They who had dragged her 
at their chariot-wheels would learn that 
in forcing her to take part against her 
lover they had made the most fatal of 
mistakes. They triumphed now. They 
counted on sure success. They thought 
to hang him, as they would hang any low- 
bred thief? Very good! Let them wait 
until morning, and talk then of hanging! 

Once or twice, indeed, a little later in 
the afternoon, she was visited by mis- 
givings. The man, she had seen, was a 
mere savage; he might not have under- 
stood. Or he might betray her, though 
that could hurt her little, since no one 
would believe him. Or the peasants, 
though wrought to fury, might reeoil at 
the last like the cowards they were! 
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Such doubts arose not from compunc- 
tion, but from mistrust of the issue. It 
was not until evening fell, and from the 
door of the duke’s quarters she viewed 
the scene, now familiar, of the hostages’ 
departure in the dusk—saw the horses 
drawn up and the two, whom she was 
dooming, in act to mount—it was not 
until then that a sudden horror of what 
she was about seized her. She was 
young, a mere girl; and she rose with a 
stifled cry from her stool. It was not yet 
too late. A cry, a word would save them 
—would save them still! 

Impulsively she moved a pace towards 
them, intending—aye for a moment in- 
tending to say that word; but she stopped. 

A word would save them, but—ah, she 
was forgetting—it would doom her lover! 
And on that, and to reinforce it, there 
rose before her mind’s eye the pale, 
puling features of the countess—her 
rival! Was she to be put aside for a 
thing like that? Was it to such a half 
formed child as that she must surrender 
her lover ? 

She pressed her hands together, and 
returning to her seat, as if she had risen 
merely to verify something, she turned 
it about that her eyes might not see them 
as they went through the dusk. 


XVIII. 


SEVEN hours had passed. 

The moon had just dropped below the 
narrow horizon of the camp, but to eyes 
which looked up from the blackness of the 
hollow, the form of the nearest sentinel 
erect on the lip of the cup showed plain 
against the paler background of sky. 
The hour was the deadest of the night; 
but as the stillest night has its noises, 
the camp was not without them. The 
dull sound of horses browsing, the breath 
of a thousand sleepers, the low whinny of 
a mare, or the muttered word of one who 
dreamed heavily, and spoke in his dream 
—these and the like fed a murmurous 
silence that formed part of the brooding 
heaviness of a June night. 

Odette de Villeneuve—the ears that 
drank in the voices of the slumbering 
host were hers—stood half hidden in the 
doorway of her quarters, and listened. 
The inner darkness had become intoler- 
able to her. The wattled walls, though 
they were ventilated by a hundred crev- 
ices, stifled her. Pent behind them, she 
fancied a hundred things; she saw on the 
curtain of blackness drawn faces and 
staring eyes; of the faint murmur that 
entered she made now a roar of voices, 
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and now the hoarse beginnings of a 


scream. 

Outside, with the cooler air fanning 
her burning face, she could at least lay 
some hold on reality. She was no longer 
the sport and plaything of her own 
strained senses. She could at least be 
sure that nothing was happening, that 
nothing had happened—yet. And though 
she still breathed quickly, and crouched 
like a fearful thing in the doorway, here 
she could call hate to her support against 
fear, she could reckon her wrongs and 
think of her lover, and persuade herself 
that this was but a nightmare from which 
she would awake to find all well with her- 
self and with him. 

If ‘only the thing were over and done! 
That was her main feeling. If only the 
thing were done! She bent her ear to 
listen; but nothing stirred, no alarm 
clove the night; and it could want 
little of morning. She fancied that the 
air struck colder, leden with that chill 
which comes before the dawn; and east- 
wards she thought that she discerned the 
first faint lightening of the sky. The day 
was at hand, and nothing had happened. 


She could not say on the instant 
whether she was sorry or glad. But she 


was sure that she would be sorry when 
the sun rose high and shone on her 
enemics’ triumph, and Charles and Roger 
and Bonne, on whom she had taught her- 
self to look down, saw their choice justi- 
fied, and the side they had supported 
victorious. The triumph of those be- 
neath us is hard to bear; and at that pic- 
ture the abbess’ face grew hard, though 
there was no one to see it. The blood 
throbbed in her head as she thought of it; 
throbbed, indeed, so loudly that she ques- 
tioned the reality of a sound which a mo- 
ment lester forced itself upon her senses. 
It was a sound not unlike the pulsing of 
the blood; not terrible nor loud, but 
rhythmical, such as the tide makes when 
it rises slowly but irresistibly to fill some 
channel left bare at the ebb. 

What was it? She stood arrested. 
Was it only the blood surging in her ears, 
or was-it the silent uprising of a multi- 
tude of men, each from the place where 
he lay? Or was it, could it be, the 
stealthy march of countless feet across 
the camp ? 

It might be that. She listened more 
intently, staying with one hand the beat- 
ing of her heart. She came to the con- 
clusion that it was that. 

Thereupon it was all she could do to 
resist the impulse to give the alarm. She 
had no means of knowing in which direc- 
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tion the unseen band was moving. She 
could guess, but she might be wrong; and 
in that case, at any single moment, the 
night might hurl upon her a hundred 
brutes, whose first victim, as they charged 


‘through the encampment, she must be. 


She fancied that the darkness wavered, 
and here and there bred shifting forms. 
She fancied that the dull sound was draw- 
ing nearer and growing louder. 

A seream rose in her throat. She 
choked it down; and an instant later she 
had her reward—if that could be called a 
reward which left her white and shudder- 
ing, a coward clinging for support to the 
frail wall beside her. 

It was a shrill scream, rending the 
night; such a one as had distended her 
own throat an instant before, but stifled 
in mid utterance in a fashion horrible and 
suggestive. Upon it followed a fierce 
outery in several voices; cut short two 
seconds later with the same abruptness; 
and followed by—silence. Then, while 
she clung cold, shivering, half fainting to 
the wattle; the darkness gave forth again 
that dull, shuffling, moving sound, a little 
quickened now, perhaps, and a little more 
apparent. 

This time it sufficed to raise the alarm. 
Sharp and clear came a voice from the 
ridge: 

“Who goes there? Answer 

No answer was given, and “ Who goes 
there?” cried a voiee from a different 
point, and then “To arms!” cried a 
third. “Toarms! To arms!” And on 
a rising wave of hoarse cries the camp 
awoke. 

The tall form of the Bat seemed to 
start up within a yard of the shrinking 
abbess. He seized a stick that hung be- 
side a drum on a post, and in a twinkling 
the hurried notes of the alert pulsed 
through the camp. On the instant men 
seemed to rise from the earth about him; 
while frightened faces seen by the rays of 
a passing light looked from hut-doors, 
and the cries of a waiting-maid strug- 
gling in hysterics mingled with the sharp 
words of command that brought the 
troopers into line, and in a trice manned 
the ground in front of the vicomte’s 
quarters. : 

A man flew up the sloping rampart to 
learn from the sentry what he had seen. 
and was back almost as quickly with the 
news that the guards knew no more than 
was known below—save that they had 
heard a suspicious outery, and following 
on it sounds which suggested the move- 
ment of a body of men. 

The Bat, bringing order out of con- 
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fusion—and in that well aided by Roger, 
though the lad’s heart was bursting with 
fears for his mistress—could do naught 
at the first blush but secure his position. 
But when he had got his men placed, and 
lanterns so disposed as to advantage them 
and hamper an attack, he turned sharply 
on the man. 

“Did they hear my lord’s voice?” he 
asked. 

“Tt was their fancy. Certainly the 
outery came from that part of the camp.” 

“ Then out on them!” Roger exclaimed, 
unable to control himself. “Out on 
them! To saddle and let us charge, and 
wo betide them if they stand! ” 

“Softly, softly,” the Bat said. “ Or- 
ders, young sir! Mine are to stand firm, 
whatever betides, and guard the women! 
And that I shall do until daylight.” 

“ Daylight ?” Roger cried. 

“ Which is not half an hour off! ” 

“Half an hour!” The lad’s tone rang 
with indignation. “Are you a man, and 


will you leave a woman at their mercy?” 
He was white with rage. 
go alone. 
alone! ” 
As he thought of the girl he loved and 
her terrors, his heart was too big for his 


“Then I will 
I will go to their quarters, I, 


breast. 

“And throw away another life?” the 
Bat replied sternly. “ For shame!” 

“ For shame, I?” 

“ Aye, you! To eall yourself a soldier 
and ery fie on orders! ” 

He would have added more, but was 
forestalled by the vicomte. In his high, 
petulant tone, the old man bade his son 
stand still for a fool. 

“ There are women here,” he continued 
sensibly enough, “and we are none too 
many to guard them, as we are.” 

“ Aye, but she.” Roger retorted, trem- 
bling, “is alone there! ” 

“ A truce to this!” the Bat struck in, 
with heat. “To your post, sir, and do 
your duty! Or we are all lost together. 
Steady, men, steady!” as a slight move- 
ment of the troopers at the breastwork 
made itself felt rather than seen. 
“Pikes low! Pikes low! What is it?” 

He saw them. The commotion was 
caused by the approach of a group of 
men, three or four in number, whose 
neighborhood one of the lights had just 
betrayed. 

“Who comes there?” cried the leader 
of the countess’ troopers, who was in 
charge of that end of the line. “ Are you 
friends?” 

“ Ave, aye! Friends!” 

Tf so, they were timorous friends; for 
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when bidden to advance to the spot where 
the Bat awaited them with the vicomte 
and Roger, their alarm was plain. The 
foremost was the man who had spoken 
for the peasants at the debate some days 
before; but his boldness and independ- 
ence were gone; he was ashake with fear. 

“T have bad news,” he stammered. 
“ Bad news, my lords.” 

“The worse for some cne!” the Bat 
answered with a grim under-note of 
menace that should have satisfied even 
Roger. As he spoke, he raised one of the 
lights from the ground, and held it so 
that its rays fell on the peasants’ faces. 
“Has harm happened to the hostages?” 

“God avert it! But they have been 
carried off,’ the man faltered. It was 
evident that he was thoroughly fright- 
ened. 

“ Carried off?” 

“ Aye, carried off! ” 

“By whom? By whom, rascal?” The 
Bat’s eyes glared dangerously. “ By 
heaven, if you have had hand or finger in 
it!” he added. 

“Should I be here if I had?” the man 
answered piteously, extending his open 
hands. 

“T know not, but now you are here you 
will stay here! Surround them!” And 
when the order had been carried out, 
“ Now speak, or your skin will pay for it.” 
the Bat continuéd, “What has _ hap- 
pened?” 

“Some of our folk—God knows with- 
out our knowledge,” the fellow whined, 
“brought in a party of the men on the 
hill ss 

“The Old Crocans from the castle!” 

“ Ave! And they seized the—my lord 
and the lady—and got off with them! 
As God sees me, they were gone before 
we were awake!” he protested, seeing 
the threatening blade with which Roger, 
his eye alight, was advancing upon him. 
“'Merey! Mercy!” 

The Bat held the lad back. “ Very 
good,” he said. “We shall follow with 
the first light. If a hair of their heads 
be injured, I shall hang you first. and the 
rest of you by batches as the trees will 
bear! ” 

And with a black and terrible look the 
Bat swore an oath to chill the blood. The 
leader of the countess’ men repeated it 
after him, word for word; and Roger. 
silent but with rage in his eyes, stood 
shaking between them, his blade in his 
hand. 

The vicomte, his fears for the safety of 
his own party allayed, turned to see who 
were present. He discovered his eldest 
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daughter, leaning as if not far from 
fainting, against the doorway of the 
duke’s quarters. 

“Courage, girl,” he said in a tone of 
rebuke. “We are in no peril ourselves, 
and should set an example. Where is 
your sister?” 

“T do not know,” the abbess replied 
shakily. It was being borne in on her 
that not two lives, but the lives of many, 
of scores and of hundreds, might pay for 
what she had done. And she was new to 
the work. “I have not seen her,” she 
repeated with greater firmness, as she 
summoned hate to her support, and called 
up before her fancy the countess’ childish 
attractions. “She must be sleeping.” 

“Sleeping?” the vicomte echoed in 
astonishment; and he was going to add 
more when another took the words out of 
his mouth. 

“What is that?” Roger’s voice rose 
fiercely. “By heaven! It is Fulbert!” 

Tt was Fulbert. As the men, of whom 
some were saddling—for the light was be- 
ginning to appear—pressed forward to 
look, the steward crawled out of the 
gloom about the brook, and raising him- 
self on one hand made painful efforts to 
speak, He looked like a dead man risen; 
nor did the uncertain light of the lan- 
terns take from the horror of his appear- 
ance. Probably he had been left for 
dead; for the smashing blow of some 
blunt weapon had stricken one temple and 
flooded his face and beard with half- 
congealed blood. The abbess, faint and 
sick, appalled by this first sign of her 
handiwork, hid her eyes. 

“Follow! Follow!” the poor creature 
muttered, swaying as he strove to rise to 
his feet. “A rescue!” 

“With the first light,” the Bat 
swered him. “ How many are they?” 

“Follow! A rescue! <A rescue!” 

Fulbert repeated the words in such a 
tone that it was plain that he no longer 
understood them, but said them mechan- 
ically. Perhaps they had been the last he 
had uttered before he was struck down. 
The Bat saw how it was with him; he had 
seen men in that state before. 

“With the first light!” he said, to 
soothe the steward. “With the first 
light we follow! ” 

Then, turning to his men, he bade some 
of them earry the poor fellow in and see 
to his hurts. Roger sprang forward, 
eager to help. And they were bearing 


an- 


the man to the rear, and the abbess had 
taken heart to uneover her eyes while still 
averting them, when a strange sound 
broke from her lips—lips blanched in an 
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instant to the color of paper. It caught 
the ear of the Bat, who stood nearest to 
her. He turned. 

The abbess, with arm outstretched, was 
pointing to the door of the countess’ hut. 
There, visible, though she seemed to 
shrink from sight, and even raised her 
hand in deprecation, stood the countess 
herself. 

“By heaven!” the Bat cried; and he 
stood still, while even Roger, in place of 
advancing, gazed on her as on a ghost. 

The countess tried to speak, but no 
sound came. As for the abbess, she had 
as easily spoken as the dead. Her senses 
tottered, the slender figure danced before 
her eyes, the voices of those who spoke 
came from a great way off. 

It was the vicomte who, being the least 
concerned, was first to find his voice. 

“Ts it you, countess?” he quavered. 

The countess nodded. She could not 
speak. 

“ But how—how have you escaped?” 

“ Aye, how?” the Bat chimed in more 
soberly. He saw it was no phantom, 
though the mystery seemed none the less 
for that. “How come you here, madame? 
How—am I mad, or did you not go to 
their quarters at sundown?” 

“ No,” she whispered, “I did not go.” 

She framed the words with difficulty; 
and with shame and excitement seemed 
ready to sink into the earth. 

“No? You did not? Then who—who 
did go? Some one went.” 

She made one vain attempt to speak. 
Then, commanding herself, she eried: 

“Bonne went—in my place! ” 

And clapping her hands to her face in a 
paroxysm of grief, she leaned, weeping, 
against the post of the door. 

They looked at one another, and began 
to understand, and to see. And one even 
had opened his mouth to speak—when a 
strangled cry drew all eyes to the abbess. 
She seemed to be striving to put some- 
thing from her. Her staring eyes, her 
round mouth of horror, her waving 
fingers, mace up a picture of terror eom- 
parable only to one of those masks which 
the Greeks used in their tragedies of fate 
and passion. A moment she showed 
thus; and none of those who turned eye 
on her doubted that they were looking on 
a stress of passion beside which the coun- 
tess’ grief was but a puny -thing. The 
next moment she fell in a dead faint. 


XIX. 


An hour later, when the abbess came to 
herself, she lay for a time with eyes open 




















but vacant, cyes which saw but conveyed 
no image to the ailing brain. The sun 
was stilllow. Its shafts, darting through 
the interstices in the wall of the hut, 
were laden with a million dancing motes, 
which formed a veil of shifting lights be- 
tween her eyes and the roof. She seemed 
to have been gazing at this a whole eon, 
when the first conscious thought pierced 
her mind and she asked herself where 
she was. 

Where? Not in her own lodging, nor 
alone. This was borne in on her. On 
one side of her couch crouched one of her 
women; on the other knelt the countess, 
her face hidden. In the doorway behind 
the head of her bed, and so beyond the 
range of her vision as she lay, were 
others; the low drone of voices, her 
father’s, the duke’s, penetrated one by one 
to her senses, still dulled by the shock she 
had suffered. Something had happened, 
then; something serious to her, or she 
would not lie thus surrounded with 
watchers on all sides of her bed. Had she 
been ill? 

She considered this silently, and little 
by little began to remember—the flight 
to the camp, the camp life, the duke’s hut, 
in which she had passed most of her time 
in the camp. Yes, she was in the duke’s 
hut, and that was his voice. She was 
lying on his couch. They had been be- 
sieged, she remembered. Had she been 
wounded? From under half closed lids 
she scrutinized the two women beside 
her. The one she knew; the other must 
be her sister. Yes, her sister would be 
the first to come, the first to aid her; but 
it was not her sister. It was 

She knew. 

She ealled on God and lay white and 
mute, shaking violently, but with closed 
eyes. The women rose and looked at her, 
and suggested remedies, and implored her 
to speak. But she lay with closed eyes, 
cold and dumb, and only from time to 
time, by violent fits of trembling, showed 
that she was alive. What had she done? 
What had she done ? 

The women could make nothing of her, 
When they had tried their utmost, her 
father came and chid her querulously, his 
tone the sharper for the remorse he was 
feeling. He had had an hour to think; 
and during that hour the obedience which 
his less cherished daughter had ever paid 
him, her cheerful care of him, her pa- 
tience with him, had risen before him— 
and with them, alas, the memory of many 
an unkind word and act, many a taunt 
flung at her as lightly as at the dog that 
cumbered the hearth. 
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To balance the account, and a little, 
perhaps, because the way in which Odette 
took it was an added reproach to him, he 
spoke harshly to her—such is human na- 
ture!- Buf for all the effect his words 
had on the abbess, he might have ad- 
dressed a stone. That which she had 
done thundered too loudly in her ears for 
another’s voice to enter, 

She had not loved her sister over 
dearly; and into such love as she had 
given, contempt had entered largely. 
But she was her sister. She was her 
sister! Memories of childish days in the 
garden at Villeneuve, when Bonne had 
clung to her hand, and run beside her, 
and prattled and played and quarreled 
and yielded to her—being always the 
gentler—rose in her mind; and memories 
of little words and acts, and of Bonne’s 
face on this occasion and on that. Dry- 
eyed, she shook with horror of the thing 
she had done. Her sister! She had done 
her sister to death more cruelly, more 
foully, more barbarously, than if she had 
struck her lifeless at her feet. 

An age, it seemed to her, she lay in 
this state, cold, paralyzed, without hope. 
Then a word roused her. 

“They have been away two hours,” 
Joyeuse muttered, speaking low to the 
vicomte. “ They should be back.” 

“What could they do?” the vicomte 
asked in a tone of despair. 

“ Forty swords can do much! ” Joyeuse 
answered hardily. “Were I sound I 
should know what to do!” 

“They started too late.” 

“The greater reason they should be 
back! Were all over they would be back.” 

“T have no hope.” 

“Thave. Had they desired to kill them 
only,” the duke retorted with reason, 
“the brutes had done it here in a mo- 
ment! If they did not hope to use them, 
why carry them off?” 

But the vicomte, with a quivering lip, 
shook his head. He was thinking—with 
marvelous unselfishness, for him—of the 
daughter who had borne with him so long 
and so patiently. For Des Ageaux there 
might be hope and a chance; but a woman 
in the hands of savages such as those he 
had seen in the town on the hill! He 
shuddered as he thought of it. He did 
not wish to see her again. 

But in one heart the mention of hope 
had awakened hope. The abbess raised 
herself on her elbow. 

“Who have gone?” she asked in a 
voice so hollow and changed that they 
started as at the voice of a stranger. 
“Who have gone?” she repeated. 
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“All but the duke 
answered. 

“Why not all?” she cried feverishly. 
“ Why not all?” 

“Some it was necessary to keep,” Joy- 
euse replied gently. ‘“‘ Not one has been 
kept that could go. If your sister can be 
saved, she will be saved.” 

“Too late!” the vicomte muttered, 
shaking his head. 

The abbess sank back with a groan, but 
a moment later broke into a passion of 
weeping. The cord that had bound her 
heart had snapped. The first horror of 
the thing she had done was passing; the 
first excuse, the first suggestion that for 
that which she had not intended she was 
not answerable, was whispering at the 
threshold of her ear. 

As she wept in passionate abandon- 
ment, regarding none of those about her, 
wonder, an almost resentful wonder, grew 
in the vicomte’s heart. He had not given 
her credit for a tithe, for a hundredth 
part of the affection she felt for her sis- 
ter! As for the duke, who had seen her 
consistently placid, garbed in gentle dig- 
nity, and as unemotional as she was 
beautiful, he marveled for a different 
reason. 
delight; he could have blessed the weep- 
ing girl for every tear that proclainred 
her woman. By the depth of her love for 
her sister he plumbed her capacity for a 
more earthly passion. 

There was another upon whom Odette’s 
sudden breakdown wrought even more 
powerfully; and that was the countess. 
While the sister remained stunned by the 
dreadful news and deaf to consolation, 
the poor child who took all to herself, and 
mingled shame with her grief, had not 
dared, had not found the heart or the 
courage to speak. Awed by the im- 
mensity of the catastrophe, and by the 
elder woman’s stricken countenance, she 
had cowered on her knees beside the bed 
with her face hidden; and weeping 
silently and piteously had not presumed 
to trouble the other with her remorse or 
her useless regret. 

But the tears of a woman appeal to an- 
other woman after a fashion all their 
own, They soften, they invite. No 
sooner, then, had Odette proclaimed her- 
self human by the abandonment of her 
grief, than the countess felt the impulse 
to throw herself into her arms, and im- 
plore her forgiveness. She knew—none 
better—that Bonne had suffered in her 
place; that in her place and because of 
her fears—proved only too real—she had 
gone to death or worse than death; that 
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He hailed the human in her with- 
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the fault lay with herself. That she took 
it to herself, that her heart was full of 
remorse and love and contrition—all this 
she longed to say to the victim’s sister. 
Before Odette knew what to expect or to 
fear, the younger woman was in her arms. 

One moment. The next Odette struck 
her; struck her with furious, frantic rage 
and flung her away. 


“Tt is you! You have done this! 
You!” she cried, panting, and with 
blazing eyes: “You have killed her! 
You!” 


The young girl staggered back with the 
mark of the abbess’ fingers crimson on 
her cheek. She stood an instant breath- 
ing hard, the combative instinet awa- 
kened by the blow showing in her eyes and 
her small bared teeth. Then she flung 
her hands to her face. 

“Tt is true! It is true!” she sobbed. 
“ But I did not know ‘ 

“ Know?” the abbess cried back relent- 
lessly; and she was going to add other 
and madder and more insulting words, 
but her father’s face of amazement 
checked her. She fell back sullenly, and 
with a gesture of despair turned her face 
to the wall. 

The vicomte was on his feet, shocked 
by what had passed. Ile began to babble 
words of apology, of excuse; while Joy- 
euse, ravished, strange to say, by the 
‘spirit of the woman whom he had deemed 
above anger and above passion, smiled 
exultant, wondering what new, what mar- 
velous, what incomparable side of herself 
this wonderful being would next exhibit. 
He who had exhausted all common types, 
all common moods, saw that he had here 
the quintessence both of heaven and 
earth. Her beauty, her meekness, her 
indignation, her sorrow—what an amal- 
gam was here! And how all qualities 
became her! 

Had Roger been there he had taken, it 
is possible, another view. But he was 
not; and presently into the halting flow 
of the vicomte’s words crept a murmur, 
a tramp of feet, a sound indescribable, 
but proclaiming news. He broke off. 

“What is it?” he said. “ What is it?” 

“News! Aye, news, for a hundred 
crowns!” the duke answered. 

He moved to the door. The countess, 
her face bedabbled with tears, tears of 
outraged pride as well as grief, stayed 
her sobs and looked in the same direction. 
Even the abbess caught the infection, 
and, raising her head from the pillow, 
listened with parted lips and staring eyes. 

News! There was news. But what 
was it? Good or bad? The abbess, her 

















heart standing still, bit her lip till the 
blood came. 
The murmur of voices drew nearer. 


XX. 


It is possible that Bonne did not her- 
self know in what proportions pity, and a 
sentiment different from pity, entered in- 
to her motives when she undertook to pass 
for the Countess of Rochechouart and 
assume the girl’s risks. Certainly her 
first thought was for the countess; and 
for her second, she felt herself cleared 
from the reproach of unmaidenliness by 
the danger of the step she was taking. 
Even so, as she rode across the camp in 
the dusk of the first evening, some heat of 
shame entered into the half pain, half 
pleasure that burned her cheeks under the 
disguising hood. 

Not that it formed a part of her plan 
that Des Ageaux should recognize her. 
To be near him unknown, to share his 
peril whom she loved, while he renrained 
unwitting, to give and take nothing— 
this was of the essence of the mystery 
that charmed her fancy, this was the 
heart of the adventure on which her affec- 
tion had settled. He by whose side she 
rode, and near whom she must pass the 
dark hours in a solitude which only love 
eould rob of its terrors, must never know 
what she had done for love of him; or 
must know it only from her lips in a 
delicious future on which reason forbade 
her to count. 

In supporting her disguise she was per- 
fectly successful. No suspicion that the 
girl riding beside him in depressed silence 
was other than the countess, the unwilling 
sharer of his exile, crossed his mind. 
Bonne, hooded to the eyes and muffled in 
her cloak, sat low-hunched on her horse. 
Fulbert, who was in the secret, and to 
whom nothing which any one could do for 
his adored mistress seemed odd or ex- 
traordinary, helped her to mount and dis- 
mount, and nightly lay across the door of 
her hut, repelling inquiry. 

Add also the fact that the lieutenant, 
on his side, had his delicacy. Fortune 
compelled the countess into his company, 
forced her on his protection. It behooved 
him to take no advantage, and, short of 
an indifference that might appear brutal, 
to leave her as much as possible to herself. 

Bonne, therefore, had her wish. He 
had no slightest suspicion who was with 
him. She had, too, if she needed it, proof 
of his honor; proof, certainly, that if he 
loved the grand little lady, he respected 
her at least to the same extent. Love her 
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he might, see in her a great alliance he 
might; but had he been the adventurer his 
enemies styled him, he had surely made 
more of this opportunity, more of her 
helplessness and her dependence. The 
countess’ fortune, the wide lands that had 
tempted Vlaye, what a chance of making 
them sure was here! The great countess 
was here but a young girl, helpless, ter- 
rified, hedged in by perils. She should be 
ready at the first word, at a sign, to 
fling herself into the arms of her only 
friend, her only protector, and promise 
him all and everything if he would but 
save her scatheless. 

Bonne had imagination enough, and 
perhaps jealousy enough, to picture the 
temptation. And finding him superior to 
it—so that in the anticipated sweetness 
of her secret nearness was mingled no 
gall—she whispered to herself that if he 
loved he did not love overmuch. Was it 
possible that he did not love at all in that 
direction? Was it possible that he had 
no more feeling for the countess than she 
had for him ? 

Yor an hour, perhaps, Bonne was happy 
in these thoughts; happy, while the tones 
of his gentle and courteous voice, telling 
her that he should be near, and that she 
need fear nothing, dwelt in her ears. For 
that period the pleasures of fancy over- 
came the tremors of the real. Then—for 
sleep was in no haste to visit her—a 
chance rustle, caused by something mov- 
ing in her neighborhood, the passage it 
might be of a prowling dog, made her 
prick her ears, forced her against her will 
to listen, sent a creepy chill down her 
pack, After that she was lost. She did 
not wish to think of such things; it was 
foolish to think of such things; but how 
flimsy were the walls of her hut! How 
defenseless she lay, alone in the midst of 
the savage, grisly horde, whose looks 
even in the daylight had paled her cheeks. 
How useless must two swords prove 
against a multitude! 

She must divert her thoughts; but 
when she tried to do so, she found it im- 
possible. It was in vain that she chid 
herself, in vain that she asked herself 
what she was doing there, if the presence 
of Des Ageaux were no charm against 
fear, if with him at hand she was a cow- 
ard! Always some sound, something that 
mocked the shuffle of feet or the whisper 
of murder, brought her to earth with 
quivering nerves; and as by the lieu- 
tenant’s desire she burned no light, she 
could not interpret the most innocent 
alarm or learn its origin. She was no 
coward; but to lie in the dark,. expecting 
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and trembling, and thrice in the hour to 
sit up bathed in perspiration—a short ex- 
perience of this left her in no condition 
to despise the younger girl whose place 
she had taken. When at last the longed- 
for light pierced the thin walls, and she 
knew that the night was past, she knew 
also that she looked forward to a second 
with no gratification. And she hated 
herself for it. 

Not that to escape a hundred such 
nights would she have withdrawn. If she 
suffered, what must the child have suf- 
fered! She was decided that the coun- 
tess must not go again. But during the 
day she was more grave than usual; more 
tender with her father, more affectionate 
to her sister. And when she rode across 
the camp in the evening, exciting as little 
suspicion as before, she carried with her, 
hidden in her dress, a thing that she 
touched now and again as if to assure 
herself of its safety. She took it with 
her to the rough pallet on which she lay 
down in her clothes, and her hand clasped 
it under the pillow. Something of a link 
it seemed between her and Des Ageaux, 
so near, yet so unwitting; for as she held 
it, her mind ran on him. 

It kept at bay, albeit it was a strange 

amulet for a wonran’s hand, the thoughts 
that had troubled her the previous night; 
and though more than once she raised 
herself on her elbow, fancying that she 
heard some one moving outside, the panic 
terror that had bedewed her brow was 
absent. She lay down again on these oc- 
casions with her fingers on her treasure; 
and towards morning she slept—slept so 
soundly that when the light touched her 
eyelids and woke her, she sprang up in 
pleased confusion. They were calling 
her, the horses were waiting at the door, 
and in haste she wrapped herself in her 
travesty. 
. “I give vou joy of your courage, 
countess!” the lieutenant said. As he 
spoke, he came forward to assist her 
to mount; but Fulbert, with apparent 
clumsiness, interposed and did her the 
office. “You have slept?” Des Ageaux 
continued as he swung himself into 
his saddle and took his place by her 
side. “ That’s good,” accepting her in- 
articulate murmur for assent. “ Well, 
one more night will end it, I fancy. I 
greatly, very greatly regret,” he con- 
tinued, speaking with more warmth than 
he had hitherto used “that it has been 
necessary to expose you to this strain, 
countess.” 

Again she muttered something through 
her closely drawn hood. Fortunately a 
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chill, gray mist, through which the huts 
loomed one by one gigantic, swathed the 
camp; and he thought it was to guard 
herself from this that she kept her mouth 


covered. He suspected nothing; though, 
at dismounting, Fulbert interposed again. 
In two minutes from starting she was 
safe within the shelter -of the countess’ 
tent, with the countess’ arms about her, 
and the child’s kisses on her cheek. 

He had praised her courage! That 
was something; nay, it was much, if he 
ever learned the truth. But he should 
never learn it from her, she was resolved. 
She had the loyalty which, if it gives, gives 
wholly, nor by telling robs the gift of 
half itsvirtue. She had saved the younger 
woman some hours of fear and misery; 
but at a price too high were she ever to 
speak and betray her confidence. No one 
saw that more clearly than Bonne, or was 
more firmly resolved to hide her share in 
the matter. 

The third night she set out, not indeed 
with indjfference, since she rode by the 
side of him whose presence could never 
be indifferent to her, but with a heart 
comparatively light. If she took with 
her the charnr which had served her so 
well, if it attended her to her couch and 
lay beneath her pillow, it was no longer 
the same thing to her; she smiled even as 
she placed it there. And if her fingers 
closed on it in the silence and darkness, 
and she derived some comfort from it, 
she fell asleep, nevertheless, with scarce 
a thought of the position its presence im- 
ported. 

For two nights she had slept little; 
now, worn out, she was proof against all 
ordinary sounds, the rustle of a dog 
prowling in search of food, or the restless 
movements of a horse tethered near. 
Aye, and against other sounds as stealthy 
as these and more dangerous, that by and 
by crept rustling and whispering through 
the camp; sounds caused by a cloud of 
low, stooping figures that moved and 
halted, lurked behind huts, and anon 
swept forward across an open space, and 
again lurking showed like some darker 
shadow of the night—a shadow fraught 
with horror when it bared its face! 

What was that ery, sharp, wild, stopped 
in mid-utterance’ Even as Bonne sprang 
up palpitating, and glared at the open 
doorway, the cry rose again, close by her, 
and the doorway melted into a press of 
dark forms that hurled themselves upon 
her as soon as they were seen. She was 
borne back, choked, stifled; and desper- 
ately: writhing, vainly striving to shriek, 
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of the coverlet that blinded her, she felt 
herself lifted up in a grasp against which 
it was vain to struggie. A moment, and 
with a shock that took away what little 
breath was left, she fell heac and heels 
across something—across a horse; for 
the moment it felt her weight it moved 
on under her. ~ 

Whoever rode it, held her pitilessly, 
cruelly, before him, heedless of the pain 
it caused her. She could hardly breathe, 
she could not see, the movement was tor- 
ture; for her arms, pinned above her 
head, were caught in the folds of the 
thing that swathed her, and she could not 
use them to support herself. Her one 
thought, her only thought, was to keep 
her senses; her one instinct to maintain 
her grip on the long, sharp knife which 
had lain under her pillow, and which 
had become more valuable to her than 
the wealth of the world. The hand that 
had rested on it in her sleep had tight- 
ened on it in the moment of surprise. 
She had it, she felt it, her fingers, even 
while she groaned in pain, stiffened about 
its haft. 

It was useless to struggle, but by a 
movement she managed at last to relieve 
the pressure on her side. The blood 
ceased to run so tumultuously to her 
head. Presently, under her mufflings, she 
freed her hands, and by holding apart the 
edges of the stuff was able to breathe 
more easily, and even to learn something 
of what was happening about her. 
Abreast of her horse moved another 
horse, and on either side of the two ran 
and trotted a score of pattering, naked 
feet, feet of the unkempt Crocans from 
the hill-town, or of the more desperate 
spirits in the camp—feet one and all of 
men from whom no ruth or mercy was to 
be expected. 

Were they clear of the camp? Yes, 
for a little to one side there glimmered 
between the pattering feet the water 
of the stream. The next moment the 
other horse sidled against the one that 
bore her, and all but crushed her head 
and shoulders between their bodies. She 
only saved herself by lifting herself con- 
vulsively; on which the man who held 
her thrust her brutally down again, with 
an oath as savage as the action. She 
uttered a mroan of pain; but it was wrung 
from her against her will. She would 
have suffered twice as much, and gladly, 
to learn what she knew now. 

The horse beside her also carried 
double; and the after rider was a prison- 
er, and a man with his hands bound be- 
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horse’s body. A prisoner? Doubtless; 
and if so, it could be no other than Des 
Ageaux. As she swung, pakefully, to the 
movement of the horse across whose 
withers she lay, her pendent hands lacked 
little of touching, under cover of the 
stuff, his bound wrists. 

Little? Nay, nothing. For the next 
moment the footmen, for a reason which 
she did not immediately divine, fell away 
leftwards, and the horse that bore the 
other prisoner strove to turn with him. 
Being spurred, it sidled once more 
against hers, and, though she raised her- 
self, her head rubbed the rider’s leg. The 
man noticed it, patted her head, and 
made a jest upon it. 

“She wants to come to me,” he said. 
“ My burden for yours, Matthias! ” 

“Wait until we are through the ford, 
and T’ll talk,’ her conductor answered. 
“ What will you offer for her? But it is 
so cursed dark here ”—with an oath—*“ I 
can see nothing! We had better have 
crossed with them at the stepping-stones 
and led over.” 

As he spoke, he turned his horse to the 
ford. She knew, then, that the footmen 
had crossed by the stepping-stones,. a 
hundred yards short of the ford; and she 
felt that heaven itself had given her, 
weak as she was, this one opportunity. 
As the men urged their horses somewhat 
cautiously into the stream, she stretched 
herself out stiffly, and, gripping the 
bound hands that hung within her reach, 
cut recklessly, heeding little whether she 
cut to the bone if she could only cut the 
cords. The man who held her felt her 
body writhing under his hand—for she 
knew that any instant the other horse 
might move out of reach; but he was 
thinking most of his steed’s footing. He 
had no fear that she could wrest herself 
from him, and he contented himself, for 
the moment, with a curse and threat. 

“Burn the wench!” he eried. “She 
won’t be still!” 

“Well, don’t let her go!” the other 
answered. 

“No fear! And when we have her on 
the hill—be still with you! When a2 

It was his last word. The keen, long 
knife had passed while they spoke from 
her hands to those of Des Ageaux, from 
her weak fingers to his practised grip. 
As the man who held her paused to peer 
before him, for the ford, shadowed by 
spreading trees, was dark as pitch, the 
lieutenant drove the point straight and 
sure into the throat above the collarbone. 
The action was so sudden, so unsuspect- 
ed, that the man struck had no time to 
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cry out, but with a low, gurgling moan 
fell forward on his burden. 

His comrade, who rode before Des 
Ageaux, knew little more. Before he 
could turn, alnrost before he could give 
the alarm, the weapon was driven in be- 
tween his shoulders, and the lieutenant, 
availing himself of the purchase which 
his bound feet gave him, hurled the fel- 
low over the horse’s head. Unfortunately, 
the Crocan had had time to utter one 
shriek, and the cry, with the splash and 
the plunging of the terrified horse, car- 
ried the alarm to his comrades on the 
bank. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” a 
harsh voice asked; and a score of feet 
could be heard pounding hurriedly along 
the bank. 

Des Ageaux had one moment only in 
which to make his choice. If he re- 
mained on the horse, which he could not 
restrain, for the reins had fallen, he 
might escape, but the girl must perish. 
He did not hesitate. As the frightened 
horse reared, he cut his feet loose, and 
slid from it. He made one clutch at the 
floating reins, but missed them, and be- 
fore he could make a second the terrified 
animal was on the bank. 

There remained the girl’s_ horse. 
Bonne, drenched by the dying nran’s 
blood, had flung herself off—somehow, 
anyhow, in irrepressible horror. As Des 
Ageaux turned, she rose beside him, drip- 
ping and panting, her nerve quite gone. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried. “Save me! Save 
me!” 

She clung to him frantically; and while 
he was thus hampered, her horse floun- 
dered out of the stream, and trotted after 
its fellow. 

The pursuers were no more than thirty 
yards away, and must have seen them but 
for the deep shadow which lay on the 
ford.. Des Ageaux had no time to think. 
He caught the girl up, and, as quickly as 
he could, waded with her to the bank 
from which they had entered the water. 
Once'on dry land he set her on her feet, 
seized her wrist, and gripped it firmly. 

“Courage!” he said. “ We must run! 
Run for your life, and if we can reach 
the windmill, we may escape!” 

He spoke harshly, but he produced the 
effect he intended. She straightened 
herselt, canght up her wet skirt, and set 
off across the road and up the bare hill- 
side. He knew that not far above them 
stood a windmill with a narrow doorway 
in which one man might make somre de- 
fense against numbers. The chance was 
slight, the hope desperate; but he could 
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see no other. Already the pursuers were 
splashing through the ford and seatter- 
ing on the trail, some running up the 
stream, some down, some stooping cun- 
ningly to listen. To remain beside the 
water was to be hunted as otters are 
hunted. 

His plan answered well at first. For a 
few precious instants their line of re- 
treat escaped detection. They even in- 
creased their start, and had put fifty or 
sixty yards of slippery hillside between 
themselves and danger, before a man of 
sharper ears than the rest caught the 
sound of a stone rolling down the hill, 
and drew the hue and ery in the right 
direction. By that time the dark form 
of the windmill was faintly visible sixty 
or eighty yards above the fugitives; and 
the race was not ill set. 

Bonne’s skirt hung heavy, her knees 
shook; and nearer and nearer she heard 
the pursuers’ feet. She could do no 
more! She must fall, her lungs were 
bursting! But he dragged her on ruth- 
lessly, and on; and now the windmill was 
not ten paces before them. 

“In!” he cried. “In!” 

Loosing her hand, he turned, quick as 
a hare, the knife gleaming in his hand. 
The nearest nran—the lieutenant’s ears 
had told him that only one was quite near 
saw the action and the knife; and as 
quickly sheered off, to wait for his com- 
panions, Des Ageaux turned again, and 
in half a dozen bounds was through the 
low, narrow doorway and in the mill. 

He had no sword, only the long, sharp 
knife, still reeking; but he made no com- 
plaint. 

“There were sheep penned here yes- 
terday,” he panted. “There are some 
bars somewhere. Grope for them and 
find them! ” 

“T will!” she said. 

She groped bravely in the darkness, 
though her breath came in sobs. She 
found what she sought. Before the half 
dozen men who led the chase had 
squeezed their courage to the attacking 
point, the bars, which meant so much to 
the fugitives, were in their places. Then 
Des Ageaux bade her keep on one side, 
while he himself crouched with his knife 
beside the opening. 

The men outside were chattering and 
scolding furiously. At length they scat- 





tered, and, instead of charging the door- 
way, fired a couple of shots into it and 
held off, apparently waiting for reinforce- 
ments. 

“ Courage, we have a fair chance now,” 
the lieutenant muttered. 


And then, in a 














different tone: “Thanks to you! Oh, 
brave! Never woman did braver thing!” 

“Then do you one thing for me!” she 
answered, her voice shaking. “ Promise 
that I shall not fall into their hands! 
Promise, sir, promise,” she continued 
hysterically, “ that you will kill me your- 
self! I have given you my knife. I have 
given you all I had. If you will not 
promise you must give it back to me!” 

“God forbid!” he said. And then: 
“Dear Lord! Who was it I picked up 
at the ford? Am I mad or dreaming? 
You are not the countess?” 

“TY am Bonne de Villeneuve,” she said. 

The place was so dark that neither 
could see the other’s face, nor so much as 
the outline of the figure. 

“T might have known it,” he replied 
impulsively; and even in that moment 
of danger, of discomfort, of uncertainty, 
the girl’s heart swelled at the natural in- 
ference from his words. “I might have 
known it!” he repeated with emotion. 
“No other woman would have done it! 
But how—I am as far from understand- 
ing as ever!—how come you to be here? 
And not the countess?” 

“T took her place,” Bonne replied—the 
truth must out now. “She is very young, 
and it was hurting her. She was ill.” 

“You took her place? To-night?” 

“This is—the third night.” 

“ And I”—in a tone of wonder which 
a second time brought the blood to her 
cheeks—“ I never discovered you. You 
rode beside me all those nights and I 
never knew you! Is it possible?” 

She did not answer. He was silent a 
moment also. 

“By heaven, it was well for me that 
you did!” he murmured then. “Very 
well! Very well! Without you where 
should I be now?” His eyes strove to 
pierce the darkness in which she 
erouched on the farther side of the open- 
ing, searce out of reach of his hand. 
“Where should I be now? A handsome 
situation,” he continued bitterly, “for 
the Governor of Périgord to be seized 
and hurried to a dog’s death by a band 
of brigands, and rescued by a woman!” 

“Ts it so dreadful to you,” she mur- 
mured, “to owe your life to a woman?” 

“Ts it so dreadful to me,” he repeated 
in an altered tone, “ to owe my life to you, 
do you mean?” But there, even as her 
heart began to flutter, he stopped—he 
stopped and she fell to earth. “They are 
coming!” he muttered. “ Keep yourself 
close!” 

“And you, too!” she cried impul- 


sively. “ Your life is mine! ” 
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He did not answer; perhaps he did not 
hear. The moment she had spoken, she 
hoped he had not heard. The Croeans, 
who had been engaged in consultation, 
had brought a beam up the hill. They 
were about, it was plain, to charge it 
against the stout wooden bars of which 
they must have guessed ¢he presence, 
since they could not see them. The plan 
was not unwise; and as they fell into a 
ragged line on either side of the ram, 
while three or four skirmished forward, 
with a view to leaping into the opening 
before the defenders could recover from 
the shock, the lieutenant’s heart sank. 
The form of attack was less simple than 
he had hoped. He had exulted too soon. 

Whether Bonne knew this or not, she 
acted as if she knew it. As the leader of 
the assault shouted to his men to be 
ready, and the men lifted the beam hip 
high, she flitted across the opening, and 
Des Ageaux felt her fingers close upon 
his arm. 

He did not misunderstand her; he 
knew that she meant only to remind him 
of his promise. But at the touch a wave 
of feeling, as unexpected as irresistible, 
filled the breast of the case-hardened sol- 
dier, who, something cold by nature, had 
hitherto found all that he craved in his 
eareer. At that touch the admiration and 
interest which had been working within 
him since his talk with Bonne in the old 
garden at Villeneuve, were transformed 
to another feeling infinitely more ten- 
der, infinitely stronger—and one that 
craved a return in kind, 

The girl who had saved him, who had 
proved herself so brave, so true, so gentle, 
what a wife could she be! What a mother 
of brave and loyal and gentle children, 
meet sons and daughters of a loyal sire! 
And even as he thought that thought, and 
was conscious of the flood of feeling that 
pervaded his being, he felt her shiver 
against him; and before he knew it, his 
arm was round her, he was clasping her 
firmly to him, giving her assurance that 
until the end—until the end he would not 
let her go! 

And the end was not yet. For his lips 
in that moment which he thought might 
be their last had found hers in the dark- 
ness, and she knew seconds of a great joy 
that seemed to her long as hours. She 
crouched against him unresisting, while 
the last orders of the men without, who 
sought their lives, found strange echo in 
his words of love. 

Crash! The splinters flew to right and 
left. The two upper bars were gone; 
dully the beam struck the back of the 
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mill. But he had drawn her behind him, 
and was waiting with the tight-grasped 
knife for the man bold enough to leap 
through the opening. 

But the stormers, poor-hearted, deemed 
the breach insuttiicient. They drew back 
the beam, intending to break the lowest 
bar, which had escaped. Once more their 
measured cry “One! Two!” rose; but 
not “ Three! ” 

In place of the word, a yell of pain 
rang loud; down crashed the battering- 
ram, and high rose—as all fled headlong 
—a clamor of shrieks and curses. A 
moment, and the thunder of hoofs fol- 
lowed, and mail-clad men, riding reck- 
lessly along the steep hillside, fell on the 
poor naked creatures, and, driving them 
pell-mrell, cut and hacked without mercy. 

Trembling violently, Bonne clung to 
her lover. 

“Oh, what is it?” she cried. “ What is 
it?” Her spirits could endure no more. 

“Safety!” he replied jubilantly, the 
harder nature of the man asserting itself. 
“ Safety, sweetheart! Hold up your head, 
my brave! What, swooning now? ” 

Aye, swooning now. The word safety 
sufficed. She fell against him, her head 
dropped back. 

As soon as he was assured of it, he 
lifted her in his arms with a new feeling 
of ownership, and climbing not without 
difficulty over the bar that remained, he 
emerged into something which, in com- 
parison of the darkness within the mill, 
was light—for indeed the day was com- 
ing. Before the door two horsemen, still 
in their saddles, awaited him. One was 
tall, the other stout and much shorter. 

“Ts that you, Roger?” he asked, for it 
was not light enough to discern faces. 

The shorter figure, to which he had ad- 
dressed himself, did not answer. The 
other, advancing one pace and reining up 
again, spoke. 

“ No,” he said in a tone that at once 
veiled and exposed his triumrph. “I am 
the Captain of Vlaye—and you are my 
prisoner! ” 
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Tuer four who watched the door of the 
duke’s quarters, and waited for the news, 
were not relieved as quickly as they ex- 
pected. Some minutes elapsed before 
Roger presented himself. 

“ Well, what news?” they cried breath- 
lessly when he came. 

“ Should I not have come. if there had 
been any?” he said. “ Alas, there is none. 


(To be concluded.) 


must have 


The hill 


All we know is that they 
quarreled over their prisoners. 
above the ford is a shambles! ” 

The vicomte repressed the first move- 
ment of horror. 

“ Above the ford?” he “ How 
came they there?” 

Roger shrugged his shoulders. 

“We don’t know,” he said: and then, 
reading a dreadful question in his sister’s 
eyes, he continued: “ No, there is no sign 
of them. We crossed to the old town on 
the hill, but found it locked and barred. 
We had no ladders and no force sufficient 
to storm it, and the Bat sent me with ten 
spears to make you safer here while he 
rode on with Charles toward Villeneuve.” 

“ Villeneuve?” the vicomte asked, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. “ Why?” 

“ There were tracks of a large body of 
horsemen moving in that direction. The 
Bat hopes that somre of the wretches have 
quarreled with the others, have carried 
off the prisoners, and are holding them 
safe—with an eye to their own necks.” 

“ God grant it!” Odette muttered in a 
low tone, and with so much feeling that 
all Jooked at her in wonder. 

Nor had the prayer passed her lips 
many seconds before it was most striking- 
ly answered. A murmur without drew 
their looks to the door. A shadow fell 
aeross the threshold, the substance fol- 
lowed: and as the little countess, with a 
shriek of joy, sprang forward, and the 
abbess dropped back in speechless emo- 
tion, Bonne stood before them! 

“Te has granted her prayer,” the duke 
muttered in astonishment. “ Laus deo!” 

Roger, scarcely less surprised than if 
a ghost had appeared before them, stared 
at his sister with all his eyes. She scarce- 
ly looked at them. 

“T am tired,” she said. “ Bear with nre 
a moment. Let me sit down.” Then, as 
if she were not content with the surprise 
which her words caused, she went on: 
“TDon’t touch me!” She recoiled before 
the countess. “ Wait until you have heard 
all. You may have little cause for joy. 
Wait!” 

The vicomte thought his worst fears 
justified. 

“ But, my child,” he faltered, “is that 
all you have to say to us?” And to the 
others, in a lower voice: “ What has hap- 
pened to her? She is distraught! She is 
beside herself! Can those wretehes——” 

“T escaped them,” she replied in the 
same dull tones. “ They have done me no 
harm. Let me rest a minute before I tcl! 
you.” 


said. 
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‘Chairman Thomas Taggart. 


JOURNALISM is having its fling this 
Presidential year. Both parties seem to 
be pretty well in the hands of the editorial 
fraternity, and the white paper manufac- 
turers along the spruce belts of the 
Northeast are delighted at the vigor with 
which the editor-politicians are consum- 
ing the output of their mills. 

The newspaper man who occupies the 


most important position in the campaign 
is Thomas Taggart, president and general 
manager of the Indianapolis Sentinel, 
and chairman of the Democratic national 
committee. Mr. Taggart’s career is in- 
teresting. He began life as a sandwich 
boy in the West, from which occupation 
he extended his interests and became a 
hotel man, the sandwiches of his youth 
remaining, however, on the bar and the 
bill of fare. He prospered steadily, and 
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ultimately, with his fascinating smile— 
which did not come off until he assumed 
the responsibilities heaped upon him by 
the Democratic party—he drifted into 
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bound to prosper. When the French Lick 
Springs Hotel Company opened its es- 
tablishment in southern Indiana, it was 
deemed advisable to make Thomas Tag- 
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JOHN CHRISTIAN WATSON, LEADER 


REPRESENTATIVE TO BECOME 


OF THE 
MINISTER OF THE COMMONWEALTH—MR. 
PREMIER OF 


LABOR PARTY IN AUSTRALIA, AND PRIME 
WATSON IS PROBABLY THE FIRST LABOR 
ANY IMPORTANT COUNTRY. 


From a photograph by Talma, Melbourne. 


politics. To this last line of activity he 
has since clung persistently, and has be- 
come a national power. 

His standing as a citizen in the middle 
West is so sure that any institution or en- 
terprise with which he is associated is 


gart'its president. The suggestion was 
carried out, and the resort soon displayed 
a healthy prosperity under the influence 
of the Indianapolis man. It was suggest: 


ed that the pastimes one finds at Monte 
Carlo should be added to the entertain- 























THE MEMORIAL BRONZE IN HONOR OF ROBERT LOUIS 
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STEVENSON, DESIGNED BY AUGUSTUS ST. 


GAUDENS AND RECENTLY UNVEILED IN ST. GILES’ CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


ments at French Lick, and to-day the 
click of the wheel and the rattle of the 
roulette ball mingle with the purr of 
shuffiing ecards at all hours of day and 
night. It is understood that the presi- 
dent’s only stipulation, when the matter 
was broached to him, was that the games 
should be on the square and that the na- 
tives should not be permitted to flirt with 
fortune. It is fair to say that these stipu- 
lations are carried out. 

“Most of the people,” says Mr. Tag- 
gart, “ who patronize the casino are well- 
to-do business and professional men, to 
whom the gambling they do here is noth- 
ing more nor less than a pastime.” 

The Democratic chairman is in many 
ways an ideal man for the position. 
Everybody knows him; he knows every- 
body, and has an eye to pleasing every- 
body. 

The secretary of the Democratic na- 
tional committee is Urey Woodson, whose 
newspaper properties are located in 
Owensburg and Padueah, Kentucky. He 
prefers journalism to polities, but was ca- 
joled into the present campaign by Tag- 
gart. Among the committeemen one 
finds Norman FE. Mack of the Buffalo 
Times, Clarke Howell of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, John R. McLean of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, R. M. Johnson of the 
Houston Post, and Josephus Daniels of 
the Raleigh News. 

Surely journalism is having its fling 


? 





this Presidential year; and what is more 
it bids fair to “ stay put.” 


Australia’s Labor Premier. 


lew Americans have time to follow the 
course of Australian polities. Our own 
affairs are quite enough, especially in the 
year-of a Presidential election, to occupy 
our attention. Recent developments in 
the antipodes, however, have beer so un- 
usual and interesting that it mray be wor h 
while to recount them briefly. 

Since the Commonwealth of Australia 
was formed, four years ago, by federating 
the five British colonies of the island- 
continent, it has had three political par- 
ties in the field. The first premier of the 
Commonwealth, Sir Edmund Barton, did 
not command a clear majority in the fed- 
eral parliament. His supporters were 
liable at any moment to be outvoted by 
the regular opposition and the indepen- 
dent members elected as representatives 
of labor. He maintained himself in pow- 
er only by making constant concessions to 
the latter element. 

When Sir Edmund resigned his some- 
what uncomfortable office, his successor, 
Mr. Deakin, found himself in a similar 
position—which indeed became a worse 
one when a new election, held in Decem- 
ber, 1903, resulted in a_ considerable 
strengthening of the labor forces, at the 
expense of the other parties. Finally a 
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crisis came over the question whether the 
principle of compulsory arbitration in 
labor disputes should be extended to state 
servants—or, as Americans would say, 
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Sydney newspaper office, assumed the di- 
rection of affairs. He organized a cabinet 
consisting entirely of his own supporters, 
with the exception of the attorney-gen- 




















LIEUTENANT-GENERAL COUNT NODZU, 
CENTER OF THE 





COMMANDING 
MAIN JAPANESE 


THE ARMY WHICH FORMS THE 
ADVANCE IN MANCHURIA. 








government employees. Mr. Deakin re- 
fused to yield the point, was outvoted, 
and resigned. 

The retiring premier advised Lord 
Northeote—who as Governor-General of 
Australia represents the British erown— 
to invite Mr. Watson, leader of the labor 
party, to assume the vacant office. Ac- 
cordingly, this gentleman, who five years 
ago was a journeyman compositor in a 





eral, there being no suitable candidate 
for the legal portfolio among the labor 
members. 

Australia is a land of new things, and 
Mr. Watson is probably the first working- 
men’s representative to reach the pre- 
miership of any important country—un- 
less we consider that Joseph’s political 
promotion in the land of Pharaoh was a 
precedent. He is only thirty-seven—few 

















prime ministers since Pitt 
have been so young—and he 
should have a long political 
future. 

News comes slowly from 
Australia, and in the un- 
stable equilibrium of antipo- 
dean polities it is risky to 
predict what the situation 
may be when this reaches the 
reader. At the time of writ- 
ing the latest reports are 
that‘ Mr. Watson’s position 
has been strengthened by the 
failure of an. attempt to 
form a coalition of the two 
parties opposed to him; and 
that he has abandoned the 
proposal to bring state serv- 
ants under the so-called Ar- 
bitration Bill—the issue on 
which he upset the Deakin 
ministry. Such an _ about- 
face seems like culpable in- 
consistency, but it may 
nevertheless be a wise con- 
cession to publie opinion, and 
another proof of the sober- 
ing effect that the responsi- 
bilities of office frequently 
have on the man of radical 
theories. 


The Stevenson Me- 
morial. 


“ A MEMORIAL of a man of 
genius by a man of genius.” 

In this line Lord Rose- 
berry describes the tablet 
designed by the American 
sculptor St. Gaudens and un- 
veiled in St. Giles’, the mret- 
ropolitan church of Edin- 
burgh, to commemorate 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
service to English literature. 

Edinburgh was Steven- 
son’s birthplace. His boy- 
hood was passed there, and 
some of the most vivid im- 
pressions that he carried 
with him to the islands of the 
far Pacifie were gathered 
anrong the Lothians in Col- 
inton, a village on the slopes 
of the Pentland hills, where 
his grandfather was a parish 
minister. 

St. Gaudens, in his artistie 
bas-relief, shows the hermit 
of Vailima resting on the 
pillows of his eouch, as was 
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From a thotograth by William Dinwiddie, taken s*ortly after the 





COUNT KUROKI, COMMANDING THE FIRST JAPANESE 
MANCHURIA, WHICH WON THE BATTLE OF THE YALU, 
ON THE DATE OF MAY FIRST. 
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LIEUTEN ANT-GENERAL 
MARSHAL OYAMA—THIS PORTRAIT SHOWS 
GENERAL KODAMA ON THE STEPS OF HIS HOUSE 


BARON KODAMA, CHIEF OF STAFF 


IN TOKIO, IMMEDIATELY BEFORE HIS DE- 
PARTURE FOR THE FRONT. 
by H.C. Pontine —Copyright, 1904, by H.C. 


hite Company, New ork. 


the custom of the famous Scots 
story-teller in his reclining years. 
Racked by bodily pains, and slowly 
wearing himself away, he puffed 
his cigarette as he drove his hand 
steadily over reams of white pa- 
per, setting down the thoughts 
that gave his literature such 
charm and power. 

That the American designer of 
the memorial has made an excel- 
lent portrait of Stevenson there 
is no doubt. The sculptor and the 
writer were intimates for many 
years, and St. Gaudens really 
made a life study of Stevenson. 


The Japanese Commanders. 


It may be said of the Japanese 
commanders, as Kipling said of 
Lord Roberts, that they do not ad- 
vertise. Their reports, as far as 
the public is permitted to read 
them, are laconic and modest. We 
hear little of their personalities 
or individual exploits. Japan has 
copied western civilization in 
many things, but she does not seem 
likely to develop a crop of news- 
paper-made heroes, as we did dur- 
ing our brief campaign against 
the Spaniards. 

It seems curious to us, but it is 
typical of Japanese methods and 
ideas, that there should have been 
a good deal of uncertainty as to 
the whereabouts of the Mikado’s 
leading generals, and still more as 
to the composition and nrovements 
of their armies. Kuroki we heard 
of when he struck a swift and tell- 
ing blow at the Russian’s first line 
of defense behind the Yalu River 
on May 1. We have since been 
able to follow his somewhat slow 
advance northward through Feng- 
wang-chen toward Kuropatkin’s 
bases at Liao-yang and Mukden. 

A second army, under General 
Oku, landed on the Liao-tung 
peninsula in May, and stormed the 
Russian position at Kinchow on 
May 26. It was concluded that 
Oku was to conduct the siege of 
Port Arthur, but he seems to have 
turned northward. It was he who 
met Stackelberg’s corps, advan- 
cing southward, and routed it in 
the battle of Telissu, or Wa-fang- 
kau, on June 15. He has since 
been menacing the Russian right 
and gradually pushing it back 
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along the railway toward Liao- 
yang. 

Between Oku on the left and 
Kuroki on the right there is 
understood to be a third army, 
which landed at Taku-shan in 
June, and forms the center of the 
main Japanese advance. This 
force is commanded by Count 
Nodzu, whose name, up to the time 
of writing, has figured very little 
in the reports from the seat of 
war. 

Each of these bodies is said to 
consist of three divisions, or per- 
haps sixty thousand effectives. A 
force of about the same size, com- 
manded by Count Noghi, is be- 
sieging Port Arthur—which may 
possibly have fallen when this 
appears, or which may hold out 
for months longer. Russian sol- 
diers have a well-earned reputa- 
tion as stubborn defenders of a 
fortified position; but the ulti- 
mate fate of the Port Arthur gar- 
rison seems to be as certain as any 
future event can be. 

The ecommander-in-chief of all 
the armies of Nippon is Field 
Marshal Marquis Oyama, who 
shared with Marquis Yamagata 
the chief honors of the campaign 
of ten years ago against China. 
The veteran marshal and his chief 
of staff, Lieutenant-General Ko- 
dama, may be ealled the Roberts 
and the Kitchener of Japan, 
though Oyama, at sixty, is seven 
years younger than was the re- 
doubtable “ Bobs ” when he sallied 
forth to battle for his country 
at the crisis of the war in South 
Africa. 


Managed to Hit Rennen- 
kampf. 


In the early stages of the war 
in the Far East, General Rennen- 
kampf, commanding the Cossack 
division of Kuropatkin’s army, 
gave it as his professional opinion 
that the Japanese were not up to 
the scratch as marksmen. While 
he was willing to admit their gen- 
eral activity in the field and on the 
march, the shooting power of their 
infantry was not to be regarded 
seriously. 

Later, however, in a skirmish 
between Liao-yang and Samaja, 
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FIELD MARSHAL MARQUIS OYAMA, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE JAPANESE ARMIES IN MANCHURIA—THIS POR- 
TRAIT SHOWS MARSHAL OYAMA ON THE STEPS 
OF HIS HOUSE IN TOKIO, IMMEDIATELY BE- 

FORE HIS DEPARTURE FOR THE FRONT. 

From a stereograth bv H.C. Ponting—Cotyright, 1904, by H.C. 


White Company, New York. 
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a Japanese bullet, fired doubtless by one 
of the Mikado’s bad marksmen, came 
singing along and lodged in Rennen- 
kampf’s leg. He was carried from the 
field with several other Cossacks who fell 
victims to similar inaccuracies. 

When the war began, wonderful things 
were predicted of the 
Cossacks, with their su- 
perb horsemanship, their 
skill as scouts, their he- 
reditary valor, and their 
ability to bear hardships. 
The Japanese cavalry, we 
were assured, was the 
weakest arm of the Mi- 
kado’s forces, and would 
prove utterly unable to 
face the rough-riders of 
the Russian plains. It 
does not appear, however, 
that such forecasts have 
been verified. True, we 
have heard little of the 
mounted men of Japan, 
who have probably found 
small opportunity for 
fighting on _ horseback 
among the tangled hills 
of Manchuria; but the 
Cossacks do not seem to 
have done any better. 


Dundonald’s Camel 
Ambulance. 


Lorp DuNDONALD, re- 
cently dismissed fronr the 
command of the Cana- 
dian militia, seems to 
have inherited both the 
military and mechanical 
talents of his grand- 
father, Admiral Lord 
Cochrane, and also that 
famous sailor’s ability to 
stir up internecine con- 
troversies. It will be re- 
membered that Cochrane, 
who -became the tenth 
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REAR-ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY, FOR- 
MERLY CHIEF OF STAFI OF THE 





heart, while his face, just a little paler 
than the sun of the desert has burned his 
brothers, is chiseled like a cameo. Yet 
his hands have fashioned many useful in- 
ventions; his face has been set against the 
simooms of the Sudan; his voice has 
shouted in many battles; and his eyes, 
large, luminous, and ten- 
der as a woman’s, were 
the only pair after the 
fight at Abu Klea that 
could look into the sky 
of the African night and 
tell by the stars in which 
direction to carry the 
wounded so as to bathe 
their bloody bodies at the 
wells. With his eyes fixed 
on the same stars, he left 
his mutilated comrades 
and pushed on alone until 
he found Sir Redvers 
Buller lying in a single 
blanket under a_ palm- 
tree, and conveyed to him 
the story of Khartum’s 
fall and the death of Gen- 
eral Gordon. 

Later, in the South 
African war, he com- 
manded Buller’s cavalry 
before Ladysmith, and 
when the Boers’ iron line 
along the Tugela was 
finally broken he was the 
first to bring relief to the 
beleaguered garrison. 

One of Lord Dundon- 
ald’s earliest inventions, 
the galloping gun ear- 
riage, having been re- 
fused by the British war 
office, was sold to a pri- 
vate firm. The govern- 
ment has since’ been 
obliged to adopt it at con- 
siderable cost. He also 
invented a hand-warmer, 
which was used by the 
British troops during the 





Earl of Dundonald, RUSSIAN NAVY, APPOINTED Dargai campaign and 
fought almost as fiercely TO COMMAND THE BAL- saved many lives. He 
with his official superiors TIC FLEET. devised inyprovements in 
as with the French, and regimental water-carts, 


as a result was stricken from the rolls of 
the British navy—to which he was honor- 
ably restored late in life, after perform- 
ing great exploits in the Chilian service. 

Personally, the present earl is likely to 
be taken for an artist or a scuiptor, rather 


than a soldier. He has the exquisitely . 


modeled hands of a woman, and the voice 
of a poet reciting his lines to a sweet- 





and contrivances for increasing the mo- 
bility of cavalry and artillery. 

Perhaps his most interesting contri- 
bution to the comfort of his fellow sol- 
diers is his camel ambulance. Besides be- 
ing remarkably light and compact, this 
vehicle minimizes the terrible jog trot of 
the camel’s gait, which to a wounded*sol- 
dier is like the earthquakes of Vesughus, 
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FORCES IN MANCHURIA, 


RENNENKAMPF COMMANDING THE COSSACK DIVISION OF KUROPATKIN’S 
RECENTLY WOUNDED IN AN 


ENGAGEMENT WITH 


THE JAPANESE. 


the laboring of a tug-boat in the British 
channel, the rack of a bucking mustang, 
and the jolts of a corduroy pike. The am- 
bulance is shown in the illustrations on 
page 74, both packed and in use. 

When Lord Dundonald is not busy with 
war he is practising scientific stock-rais- 
ing and agriculture on his Welsh estate, 
Gwrych Castle. 


The New Canadian Commander. 


Lorp AytMer, who has succeeded Lord 
Dundonald in command of the military 
forces of the Dominion, is one of the few 
genuine British aristocrats on this side 
of the Atlantic. Indeed, since Lord Fair- 
faxleft Wall Set for London, he must 
be quite or very nearly the only Simon- 





pure peer permanently domiciled in the 
New World. 

As with the Dundonald earldom, the 
most famous holder of the Aylmer title 
was a sailor—Admiral Aylmer, who com- 
manded Queen Anne’s fleet, and who was 
created a baron in 1718. It was the sixth 
baron. also a British naval officer, who 
migrated to Canada about a hundred 
vears ago, and married and settled there. 
His grandson, the present Lord Aylmer, 
was born on the family estate near Que- 
bee sixty-two years ago, and has been 
connected with the Canadian militia since 
he came tomanhood. For many years he 
has been adjutant general at Ottawa. 

His recent promotion has given satis- 
faction to the patriotic Canadians who 
think, not without reason, that it should 
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LORD DUNDONALD’S CAMEL AMBULANCE AS IT APPEARS WHEN IN USE—IT WILL ACCOMMODATE TWO 
SICK OR WOUNDED SOLDIERS COMFORTABLY. 
































LORD DUNDONALD’S CAMEL AMBULANCE PACKED FOR TRANSPORT. 
From photographs by Faulkner, London. 








not always be necessary to go beyond the 

borders of the Dominion to find an officer 

qualified to hold the command in chief. 
England can well afford to make this 
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French pretenders who is ever likely to 
prove at all dangerous to the existing re- 
publican régime. The Duke of Orleans, 
heir to the ancient but not wholly glo- 




















SIR MATTHEW AYLMER, EIGHTH BARON 
SUCCEEDED LORD DUNDONALD 


From a photograph 





DOMINION MILITIA. 


AYLMER, THE CANADIAN PEER WHO HAS 
AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 


by Pittaway, Canada. 








experiment with so safe and sane a sol- 
dier as Baron Aylmer. 








The Last Hope of the Bonapartists. 


It has often been said that Prince Louis 
Napoleon is the only one of the various 











rious traditions of the Bourbons, is not a 
magnetic or chivalric personality. Prince 
Victor Napoleon is reeognized by the 
genealogists as head of the family which 
the little Corsican lieutenant raised from 
almost the lowest depths to the topmost 
heights; but he, too, is no pieturesque 
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PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON, GRANDSON OF KING JEROME, AND GRAND-NEPHEW OF THE 
GREAT NAPOLLEON—PRINCE LOUIS,*THE ONLY ONE OF THE FRENCH PRETENDERS 





WHO SEEMS TO PORTEND EVEN THE SLIGHTEST DANGER TO THE REPUBLIC, 
IS NOW A BRIGADIER-GENERAL IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


From his latest photograph by Pasetti, St. Petersburg. 


claimant of a lost crown. He lives very 
quietly in Brussels, and it is understood 
that he would probably refuse to emerge 
from his retirement if his adherents 
should eall upon him to do so. 

But Prince Louis is a soldier, and re- 
puted to be a dashing one; and should 
France once more look for a man on 
horseback, he might come riding over the 
frontier. Just now he is a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Russian arnry, stationed at 
Tiflis, beyond the Caucasus mountains. 
It was announced, shortly after the out- 
break of the war in the Far East, that he 
had been appointed to command Kuro- 
patkin’s cavalry; but for some reason the 
commission was canceled, and he was 





ordered to remain at Tiflis. It is possible 
that President Loubet hinted to his im- 
perial “friend and ally” at St. Peters- 
burg that the republican government of 
France did not wish the grand-nephew of 
the great Napoleon to have an opportu- 
nity to win listinetion in the field. 
All the portraits hitherto printed show 

Prince Louis with a close-cropped beard. 
As a matter of fact he shaved his chin ; 
some two years ago, and now appears as 
shown on this page. 


The Lintle Baad: Oued 


WitHetMiInaA HELENA. PauLina Marta, 
Princess of Orange-Nassau, was crowned 
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Queen of the Netherlands six years ago 
in September, after six years of titular 
rule under the regency of her mother. She 
_was eighteen when the scepter was placed 
in her hand, the same age as the beloved 
Victoria, who sixty-seven years ago in 
June became sovereign of Great Britain 


and Ireland. Both the dead queen and 
the living one will always be adored by 
their subjects. Both sprang from a com- 
mon ancestor, the great William the 
Silent, and the Dutch and British lines 
have since been connected by several 
marriages. 






































WILHELMINA HELENA PAULINA MARIA, QUEEN OF 


THE NETHERLANDS, WHO CELEBRATED THE 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF HER CORONATION ON SEPTEMBER 6. 


From her latest photograph by 


Vezsner & Cottu, Amsterdant. 
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SUBWAYS IN CHICAGO, SHOWING FREIGHT TRAINS 


AT STREET INTERSECTIONS. 


In 1900 the “little Dutch queen,” after 
consulting her own heart, discovered that 
she was honestly in love with Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, whom 
she married with all the pomp possible in 
her miniature court. Other suitors for 
her hand, and there were nrany, found 
time to be present and to pay their re- 
spects. But before a year had passed 
there were rumors that Wilhelmina. had 
chosen unwisely. Echoes of matrimonial 
war lifted their insistent voices from the 
little capital in which the world’s great- 
est peace conference was held within a 
year after her marriage. Stories ap- 
peared in the more sensational newspa- 
pers of Holland, and swarmed over 
Europe. Wilhelmina herself denied 
everything, indignantly repudiating the 
report that her consort was cruel to her. 

Straightway everybody apologized to 
her majesty, whereupon the stories 
ceased, and were finally forgotten. The 
queen and her German prince continued 
to appear arm in arm in public places; 
the populace no longer whispered when 
they passed, and from all accounts and 
appearances the “little Dutch queen” 
and her husband, whom she married for 
love, are getting along famously. The 
picture of her majesty on page 77 is 
from her latest photograph. It shows 
her looking older and less girlish, but 
surely there is nothing in this interesting 
face that need cause the slightest alarm 


either anrong her devoted subjects or her 
friends 


Chicago’s Underground Freight. 
Cuicaco is the first American city to 
remove the transportation of heavy 
freight from the surface of her streets, 
and to carry on the traffic underground. 

Like most great improvements in city 
government and management, this novel 
subway system was developed along lines 
other than those contemplated by its orig- 
inal projectors. In the beginning, the 
underground network of tunnels was con- 
structed to carry the wires of a telephone 
company operating in opposition to the 
éstablished monopoly. The new concern 
installed the automatic system, which 
does away with the “hello girl,” and in- 
sures secrecy in the transmission of mes- 
sages. The idea began to take shape back 
in 1899, but in July, 1903, the title of the 
corporation was changed from the JIli- 
nois Telegraph and Telephone Company 
to that of the Illinois Tunnel Company, 
and an amended ordinance was secured 
authorizing the installation of electric 
motors for the underground transporta- 
tion of freight. 

Already the company has contracted 
with many of the large down-town build- 
ings in Chicago to deliver coal and re- 
move ashes, and it is confidently expected 
that the variety of materials carried in 
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There will be sixty miles of conduit H 
when the Chicago company’s task is com- 
pleted. Under the direction of the chief 
engineer, George W. Jackson, the work 


its subway will gradually be increased. 
The ultimate result will, it is hoped, be 
the practical removal of trucking and 
freighting from the streets of Chicago, 























CHARLES EDWARD, DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, WHO RECENTLY CELEBRATED HIS COMING 


OF AGE—THE YOUNG DUKE IS A SON OF 


THE LATE DUKE OF ALBANY, A GRANDSON 


OF QUEEN VICTORIA, AND A FIRST COUSIN OF THE GERMAN KAISER. 


Fron a photograph by Schaarwichter, Berlin. 


thus increasing the facility with which 
the transportation of passengers can be 
accomplished, to say nothing of cleaner 
streets and lessened wear of pavements. 
Tt is estimated that fifty thousand tons a 
day will be in motion by the first of the 
coming year, and that the Lake City will! 
be giving an object lesson in the solution 
of one of the great municipal problems. 


of construction was carried on with such 
system that very few residents of the city, 
other than those actually employed, knew 
that the human gophers were at work un- 
til a dozen miles of the subway had been 
completed. What a difference from the 
conditions that existed in the metropolis 
during the construction of the New York 
subway! 
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The Green Memorandum. 


FlOLU RUNGA- Hills M ; 


POR. T- Le:S:, A RD ue eee. 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


3. 


EILSON jerked his  bullet-shaped 
head toward the stenographer in the 
editor’s office. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you”—he 
hinted. 

“Certainly. May I trouble you, Miss 
Ferris?” said Gallatin. 

Miss Ferris closed the door ostenta- 
tiously behind her. She had been sent out 
of the room scores of times during the 
fortnight which was the culminating 
period of the T'ribune’s fight for munic- 
ipal reform in Riverburg. The young 
editor received many callers who wished 
to see him alone—professional politi- 
cians, shame-faced jail-birds, earnest 
business men, saloon-keepers, police offi- 
cials, and ministers of the gospel. Cal 
Neilson was not of the last class. 

The visitor seated himself without an 
invitation. It was early in a June eve- 
ning. Neilson was a short, bulbous indi- 
vidual of about forty, with a glistening 
red mustache and fishy eyes. Gallatin 
knew him by a reputation as unsavory as 
the pungent odor of bad whisky which 
now enveloped his person. 

“T’m afraid my time is short, Mr. 
Neilson.” 

“Oh, we'll fix that,” said Neilson 
suavely. He tapped his imitation Pana- 
ma hat with a grimy finger on which dia- 
monds glittered. “ We'll fix all that, Mr. 
Gallatin. You'll find plenty of time for 
me, I guess! ” 

The manager of the Tribune scowled. 

“Well?” he said. 

“ Well,”. returned the politician, “Tl 
put it plain. I’ve come to arrange for 
this paper to sheer off. To quit. To let up 
on the boys over to the City Hall.” 

“ To—what?” exclaimed the editor. 

‘He laughed blankly at this off-hand 
disposal of a crusade which marked for 
him the high tide of his career, and scru- 
tinized Neilson with more attention. 
The whisky was insistent and explana- 
tory. Gallatin turned to his desk again. 

“You’d better come another day, Mr. 
Neilson,” he suggested politely, but 
across his shoulder. 
6M 


“This day’ll do, sir!” exploded the 
visitor. “ By thunder, I'll make it do!” 

““Oh! In that case ”—Gallatin reached 
for the call bell—“ In that case, we'll ter- 
minate the present interview at once.” 

-““ Just a minute,” said Neilson, rising 
and talking rapidly. “ You’re a cast-iron 
reformer, ain’t you? You’re after the 
political crooks without fear nor favor, 
ain’t you? Do you know what I’ve got in 
my pocket ?” 

“T do not,” admitted Gallatin, “and I 
don’t want to.” 

“T’ve got the only evidence of the rot- 
tenest steal this city government ever 
seen! ” declaimed Neilson. “ It’s yours— 
on certain terms. And if it isn’t yours, 
it’s the Morning Eagle’s.” 

Gallatin smiled at the idea of the 
Eagle, a ring organ, printing such evi- 
dence, but he drummed on his desk with 
some display of interest. Neilson leaned 
forward impressively. 

“ This here evidence,” he said, “ proves 
that in 773 a steal was made out of the 
Riverburg city treasury, and by who?” 
He drawled the syllables. “By Mis-ter 
Den-nis Fitz-ger-ald, E-squire, the owner 
of this newspaper. The owner of ‘“ 

Gallatin rang the bell. 

“ Show this gentleman to the elevator,” 
he instructed the office-boy, dipped a 
pen in the ink-well, and dated a letter. 

“T know where the elevator is,” said 
Neilson, waving a pudgy hand. 

The boy grinned uncertainly and then 
retired. 

“See here, Gallatin,” Neilson resumed, 
“you can’t bluff me this way. If you don’t 
follow up this information I give you, 
you brand yourself a fake reformer— 
down on some grafters and easy on 
others. What’s been your shout? ‘ Let all 
public robbers be showed up, you say. 
‘Hew to the line. Turn on the light, re- 
gardless where it strikes!’ Well, here’s 
a chance to turn on light, and strong 
light, too. Ain’t it your duty to take 
it up? Your duty, hey? Or are you an or- 
dinary good government faker; under a 
boss, same’s anybody ? ” 

He waved a green document, some- 
thing in the manner of a fencer challen- 
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ging an adversary. Gallatin stared at his 
mottled penholder. He was aware that 
the scoundrel had touched a spring of 
action, and Neilson, knowing his man, 
was aware of it also. 

“ Ain’t it your duty?” he reiterated. 
“You needn’t believe me alone. Ask Fitz- 
gerald about the water-works deal he 
made with Sloss in ’73. Ask him about 
the green memorandum. Tell him I ain’t 
peeped. Nobody knows about it, except 
me and you and him. I found it yester- 
day amongst old Sloss’ junk. Want to 
read it?” 

Gallatin pushed back his chair and 
stood up. 

“No,” said he. 
blackmailers.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” chuckled 
Neilson affably. “See what Fitzgerald 
says. You can ’phone me to-night at 
Lynch’s .place.” He paused with his 
fingers on the door-knob as a press rum- 
bled heavily in the distance. “I calculate 
the Tribune will change her reform tune 
come morning!” he concluded. 


“JT don’t talk with 


Il. 


GALLATIN went on with his writing. He 
was a tall young fellow, wiry and health- 
ful. An office-boy dashed into the room 
and plumped a roll of wet proof at Galla- 
tin’s elbow. It was the report of the 
Riverburg Public Library, of which 
Dennis Fitzgerald was the president and 
chief financial reliance. The editor laid 
down his pen. Mr. Fitzgerald had di- 
rected that the report should be sent to 
him when it was in type. 

“T’ll take that proof up there myself,” 
said Gallatin. 

Whereupon he frowned, being the sort 
of man who hates self-deception, however 
small. He knew well enough that the real 
reason of his visit to Mr. Fitzgerald was 
to clear away Neilson’s insinuations im- 
mediately. Gallatin was that sort of man, 
too. 

He tucked the unfinished letter into a 
drawer out of which, as he unlocked it, 
the face of Honora Fitzgerald smiled up 
at him from a little photograph. Gallatin 
looked at the picture thoughtfully. He 
locked the drawer, spoke a word to his 
assistant, and emerged into the street. 

Riverburg is one of the smaller cities 
of New England. Gallatin had lived there 
nearly a year, ever since he had in- 
vested his patrimony in the Tribune. The 
Tribune was a losing venture. Honora’s 
father had advanced money to the editor, 
securing himself rigorously, at Gallatin’s 
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request. Gallatin was stung by a sense of 
commercial failure until he made the 
newspaper a flashing and_ effective 
weapon in the local fight .for political 
purity. Then he became thoroughly 
happy. He was secretly very proud of his 
ideals, of his white and unsullied stand- 
ards. Honora Fitzgerald was equally 
proud of them. But Gallatin did not 
know this. He dared to dream that some 
time he might know it, and that was all. 

Gallatin paused at a street corner op- 
posite the spacious hospital which Mr. 
Fitzgerald had endowed in memory of 
his wife. Gallatin had once been cared 
for there when the strain of work and 
worry temporarily broke him down. He 
never passed the building without feel- 
ing the lift of a wave of gratitude. 

The Fitzgerald residence was a small, 
old-fashioned house, in no way dissimilar 
from the other dwellings on the quiet 
block. Gallatin was ushered by a maid 
servant into the cozy sitting-room. 


III. 


“ Hetio, Gallatin!” said Dennis Fitz- 
gerald from the armchair. “We don’t 
look for you evenings. I'll call Nollie— 
oh, the report, eh? You won’t smoke? 
Well, you know my tobacco—mostly 
sumac!” 

Old Dennis had a delightfully boyish 
laugh. His kindly blue Irish eyes twin- 
kled. He liked the journalist. A shrewd 
judge of human values, he estimated 
Gallatin highly, although he was often 
amused by the romanticism which shot 
incongruously through the young editor’s 
practical wisdom. 

“ Anything new?” asked Fitzgerald. 

“Not much.” Gallatin leaned against 
the mantel. “ Neilson showed up in my 
office to-night.” 

“ Squealing, eh?” 

“T guess so. Wants to sell me the only 
existing evidence of a crooked deal made 
with—was there ever a Sloss mixed up in 
city affairs here?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Fitzgerald. “Yes, I 
remember Sloss. Contractor, light com- 
plexioned. Died last March.” He 
snapped the rubber band on the packet of 
proof. “That fellow can’t tell the truth 
when he tries.” 

“ Who can’t?” 

“ Neilson.” 

Gallatin shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other. “That’s right,” he 
said. “ Neilson pretends he’s been nosing 
around among Sloss’ papers, and this 
memorandum, this green memoraadum— 
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well, he claims your name is mentioned 
somehow.” 

“Neilson says that? Aha! He does, 
dose he? Pass me a match, Gallatin. 
They’re behind you.” 

Fitzgerald studied the end of his cigar. 

“Did you read this green paper?” he 
inquired. 

“ Certainly not,” said Gallatin. “ Neil- 
son swears that nobody has seen it, and 
that unless the Tribune comes to terms 
with him about it he’ll print the evidence 
in the Hagle in the morning.” 

“ Well, he won’t! ” 

“ What if he does?” 

“He won’t, I tell you. Cal Neilson, 
eh? Vll smash Cal Neilson this night, 
that’s what I'll do.” 

Old Dennis tossed the cigar and the 
match, unlighted, into the empty grate 
and. walked reflectively toward the tele- 
phone closet in the corner of the room. 

“We can smash Neilson and the Eagle 
at the same crack,” proposed Gallatin 
zealously, “if we can only get hold of a 
copy of that green document without 
Neilson’s knowledge. We’ll print it in the 
Tribune to-morrow morning, when the 
Eagle prints it, and we’ll make a great 
story of Neilson’s attempted blackmail, 
and so on. Why, we’ll boomerang the 
Eagle, we'll knock ’em silly! But how to 
get a copy of the memorandum? Maybe 
you can find one. It concerned the build- 
ing of the water-works.” 

“ You'll’ never see a copy,” said Fitz- 
gerald. 

There was a queer rasp in his voice. 
It passed unnoticed by Gallatin, hot on 
the scent of a newspaper coup. 

“Then we'll have a look at Neilson’s 
original,” he decided. “ We'll pretend to 
dicker with him. He’s waiting in a saloon 
down-town;” and Gallatin moved to- 
ward the telephone. 

“Fold on, my boy,” interposed Fitz- 
gerald. “ You won’t allude to this matter 
in the Tribune.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I own the newspaper.” 

The two men stood close, and face to 
face. % 

“Because I.own the Tribune,” re- 
peated Fitzgerald coolly. “ Because I say 
that not a word about this will ever be 
printed anywhere. And don’t you for- 
Pet tt.” 

A thin line gradually appeared in Gal- 
latin’s forehead. 

“Then what Neilson claims is true 
he said. “That memorandum incrimi- 
nates—incriminates those mentioned in 
itt” 
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“ Well, whatever it does, I’ll settle the 
business my own way, Gallatin.” 

Old Dennis half sat on the table edge, 
dangling one foot, his hands deeply pock- 
eted, his head bowed. From a piano in a 
distant room drifted the sound of a single 
chord. For an instant a sudden, sickish 
qualm seized young Gallatin, but he 
braced his shoulders and his black eye- 
brows came together sharply. 

“T don’t interfere in another’s busi- 
ness, Mr. Fitzgerald,” he declared; “ but 
this affair concerns me. Neilson and his 
gang challenge my principles, my con- 
sistency. They dare me to expose a cer- 
tain piece of—well, trickery. If I decline 
the challenge, ’m a coward. That’s clear 
—at least to me!” 

The older man was silent. 

“ My duty, if I figure it right,” pursued 
Gallatin, “is to my—good Lord, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, I’m not trying to preach! 
Don’t you see? I’ve nailed up a flag in 
this city, and if Neilson, you, or anybody 
can say I don’t stick to it—don’t you see? 
You do own the Tribune, in law; but your 
ownership isn’t real without action of 
law, and that takes time. I’m the editor 
of the paper to-night, any way, and I 
ean’t be gagged. I'll take up Neilson’s 
challenge. I’ll print the truth. No man’s 
big enough to block me. Afterwards you 
can foreclose and ruin me—I can’t help 
that! ” 

Fitzgerald raised his head slowly. 

“Who’s to know of your inconsist- 
ency?” he demanded. “ You talk about 
gagging. I can gag Neilson in twenty 
minutes. I can have him on his knees in 
this room, begging us to let him burn 
that paper. People’s opinion of you 
won’t suffer. You’re spouting like a 
schoolboy.” 

“T was thinking only of John Galla- 
tin’s opinion,” said the other. “He may 
be a schoolboy—a quixotic schoolboy— 
but his opinion is more important to me 
than anything in the world.” He turned 
toward the door, escaping Fitzgerald’s 
strangely wistful, almost envious glance. 
“Tm off to meet Neilson,” he asserted. 

“Wait, then,’ enjoined Fitzgerald 
wearily. “You needn’t see Neilson. Tl 
give you the story—the whole of it.” 

Gallatin wheeled in vague apprehen- 
sion. He feared a supplication, an appeal 
to his sense of Fitzgerald’s kindnesses to 
him, perhaps an allusion to Honora. He 
knew how hard it would be to resist as he 
should resist, and involuntarily he made a 
troubled gesture of protest. 

“Don’t be afraid,” continued Fitz- 
gerald, reading his eyes. “I guess it’ll 
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be every bit as tough for me to tell as for 
you to hear;” and he motioned the editor 
into a chair. 


iv. 


“ Tne other day I was showing you the 
little machine-shop I started with, Galla- 
tin,” began Fitzgerald. “ That was all my 
father left me—barring the debts. Do 
you know what debts are? The kind, I 
mean, that come along unbeknownst, just 
when a lad thinks he’s above water, and 
send him down gasping. Well, I worked 
’em off. I wasn’t bound by law to pay ’em 
all, but I did. It was a great night when 
I held up my head and says: ‘ My dead 
father owes no man!’ That was in ’68— 
June 14, 68. Well, I was a husky fellow 
and kind of popular in the ward, and the 
first thing I knew they had me in the city 
council... That was a great night, too— 
election night. My sister Peg, she that 
kept house for me, she fixed up our old 
kitchen fine, and we had the boys in for a 
dance, and I carried Peg on my shoulder 
in the reels, ’count of her being crippled. 
Yes, sir, that was a great night. ‘ Big 
Dan’ they called me. The next year 
Peggy died. And soon I let myself think 
_ of Honora, ’cause I’d loved her since she 
’ was knee high. But Peggy was first.” 

Gallatin stirred uneasily and glanced 
at the clock. 

“ Honora?” he said. 

“TFfonora, old Cavanagh’s girl—my 
wife,” went on Fitzgerald, stroking his 
thick hair. “I went to Cavanagh with 
my heart pumping water. ‘Rich Moses 
Feeley is after her,’ says he. ‘Can you 
support her, Big Dan?’ 

“<T ean so,’ says I, ‘for the debts are 
paid and my money’s my own.’ Ah! 
There was a dance that night, too. And 
then—then comes the panic.’ 

“The panic of ’73,” muttered Gallatin. 

Fitzgerald assented grimly. “A hard 
year, Gallatin. I don’t know what I was 
thinking of. Honora, most likely, and our 
wedding-day to be. The lads in the shop 
looked to me for their bread, and I swore 
T’d not put out my fires for all the Jay 
Goulds in Wall Street. I borrowed. Well, 
it seemed safe enough. But one morning 
Moses Feeley slaps the papers on me. 
He’d bought my notes behind my back. 

“¢Pay up,’ he says, ‘or yow’ll die dis- 
graced in the sight of men as your father 
died! And you'll have no son to pay your 
debts,’ he says; ‘not by Honora Cavanagh 
you won't!’ 

“T let him have it on his dirty mouth. 
But he was right. I’d be ruined. And I’d 
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never get Honora. I wouldn’t be after 
asking her to stand up in church with a 
bankrupt pauper. All that night, Galla- 
tin, I tramped our old kitchen without 
bite nor sup. And the next afternoon 
there was Barney Sloss, the contractor, 
waiting by my steps in the dark.” 

Some one knocked on the door of the 
sitting-room. 

“ Neiison! ” whispered Gallatin. 

“ Come in!” said Fitzgerald steadily. 

It was Honora. She was dressed in 
white, and the dusky crimson portiéres 
framed the perfection of the tall, girlish 
figure, the resolute shoulders, and the 
crisp, brown bair which nestled low/over 
her forehead. Gallatin resented curidbusly 
the beauty of the picture. He was déddly 
relieved when Miss Fitzgerald merely 
laughed an apology, nodded brightly, and 
gaa with the hum of a song on her 
ips. 

Old Dennis threw back his head ob- 
stinately, and his tone took a hard note 
of persistence. 

“ And there was Sloss, the contractor, 
waiting for me in the dark. I was telling 
you I was on the city council. By that 
time I had the say-so in the water-works 
committee. The city had voted to enlarge 
the plant—two new reservoirs and six- 
teen miles of pipe—a big job. Barney 
wanted it. He offered me ee 

“You needn’t go on,” sighed Gallatin. 
“T understand.” 

But Fitzgerald snapped off. the words 
harshly. 

“Sloss had almost enough in the en- 
velope to pay Feeley. ‘ Take it or leave 
it,’ he says. ‘ ll build the works as cheap 
as anybody.’ He did, too, and they were 
good. They’re good to this day. The city 
didn’t suffer. But I—well, you don’t know 
what it is to need a girl, Gallatin, and you 
don’t know what it is for a girl to say that 
she needs you. A lad will do things then. 
For Honora’s sake I’d have gone through 
hell singing!” Fitzgerald cleared his 
throat and screwed his heel into the 
hearth-rug where he stood. “Barney 
made me sign a cursed bit of green paper, 
for he trusted no man, did Barney. 
‘This’ll damage me as much as you,’ he 
says, ‘so never fear Ill burn it!’ I mar- 
ried Honora, not telling her. Man alive. 
IT ecouldn’t! After a while my brains 
blundered on the car-wheel patent, and 
we got rich. I paid Barney back. He 
vowed the green paper was destroyed. 
But I couldn’t tell Honora for long 
years.” 

Gallatin’s face fell. 
“ Do you mean she never 
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“Yes, she did know,” interrupted Fitz- 
gerald. “’Twas after the coming of the 
little one yonder, and the doctors said 
Nollie might pass. I told her. The 
trouble came over her brave eyes like a 
cobweb on flowers. ‘It hurts, my man,’ 
she says, ‘it hurts!’ Then she looked up 
at me off the pillow. ‘ Dan,’ she says, ‘I 
love you. That was all. ‘Dan, I love 
you.’ Great God—and me crooked! ” 

He turned and stretched out his long 
arms so that they encircled the mantel- 
shelf. 

“ But you weren’t crooked then!” ex- 
claimed Gallatin, starting up. “ You’ve 
made restitution—poured out your 
money for the public good of Riverburg 
you 4 
“Td have no money if I hadn’t stolen 
it that one time.” Fitzgerald faced Gal- 
latin again and hesitated, searching bash- 
fully for words. “ Do you know what I’d 
do?” he said gently. “I’d give it all for 
the right to fly that honest flag of yours, 
as you call it. Keep it flying, my boy, 
while you can—keep it flying. Tl not 
hinder you.” 

Gallatin was on his feet quickly. 

“Perhaps there’s some other way to 
fix Neilson,” he blurted. “Perhaps you 
can ad 

“No, Tl not hinder,” broke in Fitz- 
gerald sharply, and struck the stone shelf 
behind him with his broad palm. “ Neil- 
son is yours. Follow your duty as you see 
it. I'll not hinder. I can take my medi- 
eine. I can take what comes. I’m Big 
Dan yet.” 

Gallatin’s glance rested on the frame- 
like opening between the crimson 
portiéres. Then his eyes hardened un- 
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flinchingly, and traveled to the instru- 
ment in the corner. 
“ May I use your wire?” he asked. 
When he came out of the telephone 
closet the sitting-room was deserted, and 
immediately Gallatin left the house. 


Fi 


Honora smiled at her father across 
their breakfast table. She was fond and 
proud of him beyond measure. 

“But why mayn’t I see the Tribune? ” 
she persisted. 

“ Because the editor is a mighty rascal, 
my- darling.” He unfolded the paper de- 
liberately. “Because he is doing me a 
great hurt.” 

“Father dear! ” 

“ By stealing my child, mavourneen.” 

Honora blushed and examined her let- 
ters. Mr. Fitzgerald scanned the head- 
lines and read this item twice, carefully: 

Calvin Neilson was robbed last night in the 
alley behind Lynch’s saloon, but lost nothing of any 
value. Neilson, who was intoxicated, can give no 
clue to the identity of his assailant, and there were 
no witnesses of the assault. 


“ Why, father! ” cried Miss Fitzgerald, 
holding out her hand. “John Gallatin 
has sent me an envelope with not a thing 
inside it except some tiny scraps of green 
paper. I wonder what he means! ” 

“T wonder!” said old Dennis gravely. 
“ Green, is it? I’m afraid he means that 
he has a soft heart for an Irish girl, in 
spite of his own flag’s colors.” 

“Please don’t be absurd!” advised 
Honora, and seattered the bits of paper 
in the flame of the alcohol lamp beneath 
the coffee urn. 





TO A LETTER. 


LETTER, bear to her my love— 

* All the tenderness thereof ! 
Tell her of my longing fond 
That leaps out and far beyond 
Any thrall that stern to-day 
Sets about the forward way ! 
Whisper of my hope that leads 
Through life’s lily-girdled meads 
To the goal of Heart-to-Heart, 
Where true lovers meet, nor part. 


Letter, bear my love to her! 
Evermore her worshiper 

Bid her deem me, night or noon, 
Tide of Yule or tide of June. 
Sunset glow and morning gleam, ° 
Murmur thus she comes in dream ; 
Sunset glow her eyes’ sweet wile, 
Morning gleam her golden smile. 
Say, oh, say she is to me 


All I hold Love’s self should be! 


Sennett Stephens. 































































GREAT COLLECTION 


The Language We Speak. 


BY EUGENE WOOD. 


OUR ANCESTRAL PIECE-QUILT—THE ENGLISH TONGUE 
OF HISTORICAL RELICS, SOME MODERN, 
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BUT MOST OF THEM DATING FROM THE REMOTEST ANTIQUITY. 


HE charm about the old-fashioned 
piece-quilt was the story that each 
bit of stuff had to tell. This one was 
cut off the first colored dress that Willie 
had when he was a baby. That one is a 
scrap of the fancy waistcoat that 
Grandpa Knox wore when he was mar- 
ried. Another is from the frock Aunt 
Emmeline had on the day Uncle George 
was killed right before her eyes by the 
engine at the crossing. And so on, each 
fragment woven not alone of threads 
upon the loom, but of human joys and 
sorrows, heart’s desires, and bitter 
hatreds. 

What if we had a piece-quilt made of 
the garments not only of our immediate 
progenitors, but of those that preceded 
them, away back past that snippet from 
our foremother’s farthingale worn on 
the day when she fared forth to see 
King Charles’ head cut off; past the 
ragged piece of bunting that fluttered 
at the mast-head when our forefather 
fought against the Spanish Armada; 
beyond the frayed pennant that another 
forebear carried when William the Con- 
queror battled at Senlac with Saxon 
Harold; even farther back than the 
rough coat of some Viking ancestor who 
sallied forth with his fellows in a 
dragon-boat from his fiord in Norway; 
yes, more ancient than the shaggy 
blanket that the painted men of yore 
wrapped around them as they yelled 
and fought with Cesar on the shores of 
Britain and in the dark woods of Gaul; 
even to the very first strip of goods that 
a woman ever made and hung upon her 
husband’s shoulders, standing in her 
rude doorway to watch him proudly 
strutting through the village, the ad- 
miration and the envy of his fellows— 
what, say, if we had such a piece-quilt ? 
How we should love to ponder on each 
scrap of goods, to listen to him that 


could tell us which was which and what 
was what, and to trace our ever-widen- 
ing lineage back—two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, 
sixteen great-great-grandparents, and 
so on until we should find that, king 
and commoner, 

Lawyer, doctor, merchant, chief, 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
we were all of one blood, and none afore 
or after other save in the nobility that 
comes from deeds! 


THE ANTIQUITY OF WORDS. 


Something like this we have in our 
English tongue. Woven goods wear out 
at last, but the words we speak have 
been made over and turned and dyed 
beyond the power of the most econom- 
ical housewife to conceive. They have 
come down to us from blood-thirsty an- 
cestors who flaked flint knives to cut one 
another’s throats, and loved their chil- 
dren well enough to carve them dolls 
out of hard blocks of ivory, carrying a 
piece in their mouths for days and days 
so that the warmth and moisture would 
soften it enough to take the rude tool. 
They have those dolls now on shelves in 
dry and orderly museums, but the little 
girls that played “lady-come-to-see ” 
with them have been dust and ashes 
thousands upon thousands of years ago. 
Yet the words the little girls spoke are 
as truly blood-kin to the words we speak 
to-day as the little girls themselves were 
our relations. 

It is a pretty thought to consider 
how much the children of the world 
have had to do with smoothing down 
the roughness of our speech. Long, 
clumsy bunches of vocables run all to- 
gether in one they shortened into case 
and tense inflections; and when the 
grammar became too complex it was 
ignored till our modern English is as 




















near a grammarless language as it can 
well be. It is a bother to remember 
that “I” and “ he” must be used when 
they are the subjects of verbs, and “me” 
and “ him ” when they are the objects; 
and some day, perhaps, college profes- 
sors will say, as common people now do: 

“Him and me went fishing.” 

You think not? Why, “you” is in 
the objective case by rights, and no 
longer ago than when our King James’ 
Bible was made they said: 

“ Wo unto you, ye lawyers!” 

French is a kind of baby-talk. What 
is “ école” but a prattling way of say- 
ing “school”? And in English it is no 
longer “He willed to go,” but “He 
would go.” The “1,” which stuck there 
when printing froze our spelling stiff, is 
all that is left to remind us that 
“would” is the past tense of “ will.” 
The wrong-headed old pedants left it 
in, and to balance it, put an “1” in 
“could” where it had no more busi- 
ness than “x” has. These same old 
fussers changed the spelling of “det” 
to “debt,” and forbade us longer to 
spell “battles” and “ victuals” alike, 
as we ought to do. I hold a grudge 
against them for it yet. 

If children have changed, they have 
also made words. Don’t tell me it was 
not a child that gave us “ chicken,” 
which is the pet name for “cock” as 
“kitten ” is for “cat.” Why should a 
barn-yard fowl be called cock? For the 
best reason in the world; because it 
says: “Cock! Cock!” The Greeks 
knew that, for they named it “ the kok- 
voiced bird.” That is why we call the 
turkey -“ gobbler,” and when we speak 
to a child of railroad-cars we call them 
“ choochoo cars.” 

If many of our words were not ac- 
tually made by children, they were made 
by child-minded men and women. Just 
as the pieces in a quilt tell us what sorts 
of goods were in fashion when Grandpa 
Knox was married, and just as the ivory 
dolls in the museums tell us that ages 
and ages ago fathers whittled out toys 
for their little daughters, so words tell 
us how our forefathers thought. 


HOW HUMAN SPEECH BEGAN. 


Nobody can go back to the very be-. 


ginnings of speech itself and decide 
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what was the first word spoken, but the 
etymologists who dive so deeply into 
their subject that they never come up 
to breathe think they know what first 
impressed our forefathers enough to 
make them talk. The first things that 
man noticed, they say, were things that 
moved; and the next, the things that 
made a noise. Whatever affects the 
senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting was described in terms that im- 
ply motion. To this day we say that a 
certain dish “ smacks” of this or that, 
and any schoolboy knows that “ smack ” 
is a motion-word. A sound “ falls” on 
the ear, a sight “ meets ” our eyes, and 


‘for any sense-perception we ask: 


“Tow does that strike you?” 

Let us pretend that we are savages, 
wild men who have never seen a fire 
before. I meet with one naturally kin- 
dled in the forests. I try to tell you 
what the smoke is like. I should prob- 
ably say that it puffed out, that it rises 
up, that it whirls about, that it breaks 
forth. By comparing the words for 


“ smoke ” in all the languages they can . 


get hold of, etymologists have found 
that the word for smoke has been made 
out of other words that mean to puff 
out, to rise up, to whirl about, to break 
forth. Our word “fume” we get by 
the way of the Latin “ fumus”; the 
corresponding word is “ thumos,” and 
the “sm” in smoke is from the same 
root. See how like it is to “ phew,” and 
“ue,” both puffing sounds and having 
to do with the sense of smell. 

Wait. There’s more coming. What 
kind of a fire is it that makes the most 
smoke? One that “smolders.” See the 
“sm”? And if the house is full of it, 
we are “smothered.” Also we sense it 
by the “smell.” And these words in 
English come from the root that has to 
do with things that puff out. 

There is another word for the same 
thing, vapor. Keep your eye on the 
“va” or “wa.” All the languages that 
belong to our family—German, Icelan- 
dic, Irish, French, Spanish, Latin, 
Greek, Lettish, Wendish, Persian, and 
Sanskrit, have this root “ wa ” in them, 
variously modified, in words that have 
to do with turning or revolving. 
“Waltz” is almost too easy, and 
“walk ” is not so hard if you think how 
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a man turns on his hip-joint as he steps 
along. “ Wallow” is plain to see, and 
“ weltering ” is not too remote. It is a 
little difficult to see where “ welkin ” 
comes in, for most of us have forgotten 
that when we “ make the welkin ring ” 
the rolling clouds give back the echoing 
sound. 

But let us go afield. If we were say- 
ages, and kept cattle, we should be anx- 
ious to protect them against wild beasts. 
We should make a pen of poles, which 
are easier to cut with our flint axes than 
big logs. We should bend them into 
place, and we should call the fence by 
some “wa” word. It has been lost out 
of English now, but we have it in its 
little form as applied to work in bent 
twigs, “ wattle.” If we made the round 
pen of earth and stones, we should still 
keep the name a “ wa” word. It would 
be a “ wall.” The cowboy of those days, 
who served the same conserving pur- 
pose as the wall, kept watch and ward. 

Now “w~” has the trick of sometimes 
changing into “gu,” as William turns 
to Gulielmus and Gulielmo and Guill- 
aume, so we need not be surprised to 
find “ ward ” change to “ guard.” Some 
people pronounce it “ g-yard,” and once 
you get to doing that it isn’t long before 
the enclosure has the name of “ yard.” 
I don’t know how many words we get 
from this one root of “ wa,” but there 
must be a lot of them. 


A MODERN SIGN LANGUAGE. 


Once the motion-words were started, 
speech followed almost of itself. That 
was long and long ago, and we can only 
surmise how other words came. But it 
happens that here among us our own 
kinsfolk use a language which was made 
just as truly out of nothing only a little 
more than a hundred years ago, so that 
we can still see every step of its growth. 
It is the sign language of the deaf 
mutes, which is not merely spelling out 
words on the fingers, as many people 
suppose, but a language by itself, as dif- 
ferent as possible from English in al- 
most every respect. It is made of mo- 
tion-words and their derivatives. For 
example, “rain” is the hand turned 
back uppermost with the fingers drop- 
ping. That is what rain does; it drops. 
Snow also drops, but it is white, so for 
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it you make the rain sign and then 
point to your collar, which is or ought 
to be white. Snow, therefore, is “ drops 
white.” 

Crude and barbarous as this language 
may seem it is yet capable of a dignified 
and impressive rendition of the beauti- 
ful liturgy of the Episcopal Church, and 
Dr. Gallaudet can tell stories in it that 
provoke roars of laughter from his— 
shall I say “ auditors”? 

In comparative philology one hand 
washes the other, and our knowledge of 
the way in which the language of the 
deaf-mutes was developed shows us how 
our own tongue grew, and vice versa; 
only tracing such etymologies as those 
of the words from “ wa” is not as easy 
as it looks. One might jump at the 
conclusion that “ wrap ” also came from 
the same root. It means “to bend,” 
too. Asa matter of fact, it comes from 
a root that has to do with “ to throw.” 


TRACING VERBAL GENEALOGIES, 


One must not depend too much upon 
likeness in sound. Take that very word, 
“sound.” There are three such voca- 
bles in English, spelled alike and pro- 
nounced alike, but with different mean- 
ings—“ healthy,” “a noise,” and “an 
arm of the sea.” Their origin is as dif- 
ferent as their meaning. One is 
“ sund,” from the same root as the Ger- 
man “ gesund,” one is of Latin origin, 
“sonus,’? and one is Anglo-Saxon, 
“ swom-de,” which means that it can be 
swum, and so is a narrow body of water. 

On the other hand, words as di- 
verse in form and meaning as “lis- 
ten,” .“ loud,” “lumbering,” “ client,” 
“ slory,” and “ slave,” are all blood-kin, 
for their ancestry can be traced all the 
way back to the same root, “klut”, 
which in our family of languages has to 
do with hearing. Each separate lan- 
guage modifies that root after its cus- 
tomary fashion. Anglo-Saxon makes it 
“hlystan,’ whence we get “listen.” 
Not because it is reasonable to suppose 
so, but because it can be shown that it 
is so, “loud” and “lumbering,” in the 
sense of awkward, come directly from 
the same root, by the way of Scandi- 
navia. “Client” is of Latin origin, and 
was originally applied not to the cus- 
tomers of a lawyer, but to the partisans 

















of a politician, like the members of 
the John J. Ryan Association. They 
listen to what the boss says; and the 
more listeners he has, the more 
“ glory.” The word in earlier times was 
“ cloria.” 

Most curious of ail is the story that 
is attached to the word “slave.” All 
tribes give themselves a name which 
in its last analysis means, “the men.” 
The savages in the southeast of Europe 
proudly spoke of themselves as “the 
men that can be listened to ”—that is, 
having an intelligible language, as dis- 
tinguished from those who talked mere 
gibberish. But they had the misfortune 
to be unable to win battles from the 
more civilized Romans, and for a long 
time the captives of the Slavonic races 
were the house and field hands of their 
conquerors. In other words, the Slavs 
were slaves. All these words, so differ- 
ent in appearance that they now have 
only the letter “1” in common, are yet 
undoubtedly from the same root. 


SOME EASY BUT ERRONEOUS GUESSES. 

There is a good deal of guessing in 
etymology, but it is scientific guessing, 
and it isn’t given out by the wise ones 
for fact until it has been verified by 
ancient writings. An almost certain 
test of a wrong derivation is its easi- 
ness and reasonableness. Some of the 
wildest shots are so charming that it 
seems a pity they are so wide of the 
mark. There is a dear old friend, “ sin- 
cere; from Latin sine, without, and 
cera, wax; without wax, clear honey.” 
But the true origin of the word is ever 
so much more obscure than that. The 
“sin” has something to do with “ sin- 
gle” and “simple,” and from what I 
can learn one had better give the whole 
word up as a bad job. 

Anbther beauty is “ saunterer.” The 
faney etymology that doesn’t bother its 
head about facts paints for us the pic- 
ture of a good old pilgrim dilly-dallying 
along a medieval road, with his long 
staff in his hand and the cockleshell in 
his hat. What is his destination? 
Sancta Terra, the Holy Land. As he 
goes on his way taking up collections 
from the faithful, he will probably be 
in no hurry to get into neighborhoods 
where coppers are harder to get for the 
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asking. He will take his own time 
about getting there, as a saunterer 
should. Alas! It seems to be the fact 
that “saunter” is a cousin of “ slow,” 
and once had an “1” in it. 

I don’t remember now just how many 
times I have heard it said that “ God ” 
is a contraction of “good,” and that 
“ devil ” is a corrupt way of saying “ the 
evil.” Actually, etymologists do not 
know what it is that “God” comes 
from. The word had taken form long 
before our Germanic ancestors had be- 
gun to make literature. But if there is 
any one thing they are absolutely sure 
of it is that “ God” and “ good” have 
no more to do the one with the other 
than “red” and “ read.” 

The derivation of “ devil ” from “ the 
evil” is ridiculous. The dictionaries 
say that it comes from the Greek 
“ diabolos,” which means the “ accuser,” 
one who is always “casting up,” as 
country folk say. But the dictionaries 
do not tell all the story. In most lan- 
guages, as in most theologies, devils 
and gods have tendencies to get con- 
fused, particularly if one is speaking 
about the deities of a hated and de- 
spised neighboring people. In _ the 
Romany or gipsy tongue, a far-off 
cousin of English by the way of India, 
the word for “ God” is frankly “ Duv- 
vel.” In Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, Persian, 
and Sanskrit, “dev” is the root of the 
word for the Deity. “The deuce!” is 
nothing but hard swearing, as is “ Oh, 
dear me!” which is just the same as 
* Dio mio!” or “ Oh, my God!” 

In our word “ Tuesday,” the first syl- 
lable is really “ tiw,” which is the same 
thing as the first syllable of the word 
“divine.” The root of all these names 
for superior beings is probably the same 
as that of the word “day,” and has 
to do with everything above the roof, so 
to speak—the sky, the weather, time 
(whence temple), the seasons, and the 
revolving year. Jupiter, or Diupater, is 
etymologically the same as “Our Fa- 
ther which art in Heaven.” 


WORDS THAT HAVE LONG STORIES. 


The little words are the hardest ones 
to trace. They were no smaller than 
others in the beginning, but they have 
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been worn down small and smooth as 
pebbles in a water-course. Take a word 
like “such.” It would seem that it was 
simple in construction and uncom- 
pounded. But not so very long ago it 
was “so-like.” The “1k” in this in- 
stance has changed to “ch.” In the 
word “ bright-like” it has changed to 
“ly,” so that we say “brightly.” But 
is “so” an original form? Within his- 
toric times it was “ swa-swa,” that is to 
say, “self-self,’ very own self. And 
that, in turn, what is it from? Ah, 
there’s the mystery! Who can pene- 
trate it? But consider what a weary, 
roundabout way we should have to take 
to tell a story if we had to put the 
sense of “such” into other words. 
These bits of cloth in our ancestral 
piece-quilt have much to tell us of our 
forefathers and their ways of living. 
We can imagine our blue-painted Brit- 
ish forebears hanging about the camps 
of Roman legionaries, watching the sol- 
diers eat. That is always interesting if 
one is hungry, and savages mostly are. 
Bread they knew, and meat they knew; 
but what was that flat, round thing 
from which each man ate his rations? 
“ Patina,” they were told, and the new- 
fangled thing, as well as its name, 
“pan,” entered into the home-life of 
those who caught the step of progress. 


SOME INTERESTING BITS OF SLANG. 


Slang words, even when they look 
most like English words, betray the fact 
that we have traveled in foreign parts 
or come in contact with people of an- 
other speech. We say: “ Oh, you’re off 
your base,” and one might think that 
it was an allusion to the American 
game of baseball, where a man may be 
put out of the play for the inning if 
he is caught off the base. But there are 
those who remember that when the 
phrase was new, it was “ Oh, you’re off 
your ker-base.” Be sure the “ ker” was 
not there for nothing, though it soon 
enough disappeared, as was not unnat- 
ural when we already had a word 
“base ” that meant a solid footing. 

What story has “ ker-base” to tell? 
Why, that people in the great South- 
west, speaking Spanish, mixed with our 
English-speaking cowboys. The Span- 
ish word for head is “cabeza,” pro- 
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nounced “ cah-bay-sah,” and to be off 
one’s base is to be off one’s head. 
“ Cinch,” “ vamoose,” and other words, 
came to us by the same route. 

Slang is undoubtedly very destructive 
to pure English: or, viewed in another 
light, it is the fountain of the lan- 
guage’s eternal youth. It is vulgar to 
say “chump,” but “ blockhead ” is very 
gentlemanly abuse. “ Chump ” is really 
an ancient and honorable English. word, 
and means “a block of wood.” It is low 
to speak of a fist-fight as a “ mill,” or to 
say that the combatants “ mixed it up,” 
or had a “mix-up”; but to speak of 
such an encounter as a “ mélée” is to 
use language creditable to your bring- 
ing up. Yet “mill” is exactly the same 
word as “mélée,” which comes from 
the Latin “ misculum,” which means a 
“mix-up ” and there you are. 

Quite in the same line is the expres- 
sion “to get it in the neck,” which I 
hope none of my readers uses. When, 
however, a distinguished person is 
knighted, and his gracious sovereign 
gives him the accolade, it is a slight 
blow on the neck. When William the 
Conqueror knighted his son Henry, he 
let the young man have it with his 
naked fist in the spot designated in the 
slang phrase, and sent him sprawling, 
to the huge joy of the court. 

Yes, slang is very bad form. Also, 
the word itself is one on which you can 
cut your teeth in etymology, if you 
wish. Nobody knows its origin, but as 
good a guess as any is that it comes 
from “sling,” to pitch, because the 
gipsies pitch their tents by the road- 
side and talk a jargon of their own. Ob- 
serve the “ because.” Whenever you see 
that in the explanation of the deriva- 
tion of a word, look out. It denotes 
pure guessing. 


‘ 


“LUNCHEON” AND “ NICKNAME.” 


Some puzzling words have recently 
been successfully resolved. “ Puzzle” 
is one of them, but the finest of the lot 
is “luncheon,” which took hard hunt- 
ing before it was finally run to earth. It 
used to be “nuncheon.” The first syl- 
lable was evidently “noon.” “ Noon,” 
by the way,means ninth, the ninth hour, 
or three o’clock in the afternoon, which 
is the real “ high noon,” newspaper ac- 














counts of midday weddings to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The latter part of the word has to do 
with the leg-bone. “Cheon” is 
“shank.” The tapster of the early 
days used to thrust the long, hollow 
shank bone of a sheep into his cask of 
liquor. Then he would clap his thumb 
on the top of it to hold in the drink by 
keeping the air out—a trick that all 
boys know—until the lower end was 
over the customer’s cup, when he took 
his thumb off. Shakespeare calls one of 
his serving-men a “ skinker.” So “ nun- 
cheon” is the noon-drink, or the time 
allowed at midday to workmen to go 
and get their beer. Some of them 
wanted a bite to eat with it, and had a 
little lump of bread, a lumpkin. The 
two words “lumpkin” and “nun- 
cheon” formed a partnership which 
has not been dissolved, and is not likely 
soon to be. 

Not all derivations are as difficult as 
this. Some are so simple as to make a 
man angry with himself that he hadn’t 
the gumption to see them. “Nickname,” 
for instance. What has “nick” to do 
with it? A nickname is simply “ an eke- 
name,” an also-name, an alias. 

Many a maz, in tracing his genealogy, 
has found ancestors of whom he has no 
particular cause to be proud. There is 
reason to think that if we went back far 
enough, we should find them all a pretty 
bad lot. We shake hands in friendship 
now, but it is because our forebears 
were so treacherous that when they met 
one another they grasped weapon- 
hands, so that they could converse with- 
out having a knife stuck into them, 
to interrupt the current of thought. 

The two words “salver” and “ cre- 
dence-table” would prove to us, if noth- 
ing else did, that our ancestors had the 
sneaking custom of poisoning the drink 
they offered to guests. Even priests at 
the altar died in horrible agony from 
drugs dropped into the sacramental 
wine. People would not swallow wine 
away from home, unless it had been 
previously tasted by the host. When it 
had been thus proved to be safe, it was 
carried in on a “ salver,” or salva, which 
means safe. The cruets of wine and 
water for the mass were set on a little 
table by the side of the altar, showing 
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that they had been sampled, and that 
the celebrant might have credence or 
confidence that he would not drop dead 
before he got out of the church. 





THE UPS AND DOWNS OF WORDS. 


I have shown that many words have 
had very humble beginnings, and have 
risen like the human race that has made 
them. The revolving wheel of time has 
brought others very low. If the humble 
have been exalted, so also have the 
proud been put down from the seats of 
the mighty. One word in particular, 
when: we first met it in history, was so 
high that none was higher. It is now 
so low that few are lower. 

Among the few words now known of 
the old Scythian language is their name 
for the Supreme Being. Herodotus tells 
us that it was “bagaios.” In the lit- 
urgy of the Russian Church, which like 
our English prayer-book preserves old 
words, the Almighty is still called 
“ Bogu.” No doubt that word, or some 
form of it, was used all over northern 
Europe for the old pagan divinities. 
But the Christian religion came in, and 
the people were no longer permitted to 
make the customary offerings; so the 
old gods starved and shrank into little 
godlings, Pucks. Some were light, and 
were called fairies; some were dark, and 
were called brownies. Their friendship 
was to be bought by offerings; or else 
they were grabbed when they were not 
looking, and not let go unless they 
blessed, after the manner of Jacob 
wrestling with the Stranger. These 
hungry godlings came after dark, and 
scared people, and so were spooks, 
pookas, bogeys, bugbears, and “ bug- 
ges.” One of the English versions of 
the Bible has it: “Thou shalt not be 
afeard of any bugge by night,” meaning 
any “terror” by night, as it is now 
translated. 

But by-and-by people began to find 
out that there was nothing in these 
tales of specters, and frankly called 
them “humbug” and “ bogus.” They 
even got to making jokes about the 
verse: “ Thou shalt not be afeard of any 
bugge by night,” until everybody knows 
what the term means nowadays. 

What a come-down for a word that 
started out as such a big bug! 
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Billy Brent’s Dog-Star. 


THE DOCTOR’S BET WITH SAMUEL BREWSTER, AND THE PLEASANT WAY IN 





WHICH 


IT WAS SETTLED. . 


BY JESSIE AUGUSTA PRATT. 


a 


“ DILLY BRENT must ’a’ be’n born 

under the dog-star,” said the 
village wag, shifting his quid of tobacco 
from one cheek to the other. 

“ Well, it ain’t be’n no lucky one, so 
fur ez I see,” said the storekeeper. 

Several men were lounging in the 
musty village store—the typical store of 
a New England coast town. Although 
Mayborough had received a new im- 
petus from the yearly influx of summer 
boarders, it continued its ancient ways. 
That was one of its charms, people 
said. 

A young doctor, newly come to the 
place, entered the store in time to over- 
hear the talk about Brent. 

“ What about this man Brent?” he 
asked pleasantly. 

The first speaker jerked his thumb 
toward the window, where a tall, 
strongly built man could be seen limp- 
ing down the road. 

“That’s him,” he said. 

“ And the dog-star? ” 

“You tell him, Sam; that’s your 
story.” 

“Why, you see, sir,” said the man 
called Sam—Samuel Brewster, in fact 
—“ Billy Brent’s one of our town boys, 
and a better man never lived. He comes 
of sea stock. His father was lost at sea, 
his mother didn’t live long after, and 
Billy was left on the town. Well, he 
never see no poor-house! First, the 
women folks went plum crazy over him; 
then us men folks toted him round and 
taught him all we knowed. He was 
smart as a whip—not quick, but stiddy 
like. Well, sir, didn’t seem no time at 
all till he was a strapping young man. 
Then he had to fall in love with the 
prettiest, smartest girl in the whole 
town, and that was the end of Billy.” 

“He looks like a fine fellow. I like 
his face,” said the doctor tentatively. 


The old man shook his head. 

“ He ain’t the same. Lost his grit.” 

“T judge from what you say he was 
disappointed. Why wouldn’t she have 
him? ” 

“ Well, it’s my opinion it’s all on ac- 
count of that dog.” 

“Yes?” said the listener. 

“You see, sir, she was a high-stepper, 
Julie was—airs and frills, and dreamy 
like, and pretty as could be. Billy was 
awk’ard, and freckly, and overgrowed. 
Every woman in town saw how things 
was goin’, and tried to put in a good 
word for Billy, but the more they talked 
the more she tossed her head. Still, 
that ain’t no sure sign, as you perhaps 
know.” 

“No; no sure sign,” the young man 
echoed. 

“Well, then, it was the dog. Billy 
went down to Pillborough “long *bout 
June, and fetched home a collie dog. 
It was a winner—body shiny, coal-black, 
with tan markin’s; legs white; front 
legs feathered, hind legs trim as a 
hound’s; breast snow-white and fluffed 
like a frilled shirt; tail a sight to see, 
held airy like a white pampas plume. 
But soon as ever I see him bring that 
show-dog home to Julie, I felt it in my 
bones Billy’s goose was cooked!” 

“ Why so?” asked the doctor. “ One 
would suppose she would feel the com- 
pliment of such a gift, and think often 
of the giver.” 

“That was jest the trouble. It never 
put her in mind of him only jest to his 
hurt. It made her think of dukes and 
beaux out of story-books; and when she 
thought of Billy she felt he didn’t 
match. Her and that dog was a pair! 
One was as slick and as trim as the 
other. That was ten year ago. Last 
year the dog died. Julie ain’t never 
married. She’s our school-marm. 


She’s lost some of her fine airs and she’s 
got some new ones—sweeter ones, too. 















































My wife, she thinks she’s be’n crossed 
in love. I ain’t never seen no fellow 
around her ’ceptin’ Billy, and she could 
sure hev hed him any day these ten 
year.” 

“Has Brent been lame long?” 

“ Broke his leg five year ago fightin’ 
fire for Widow Moak. That was the last 
straw.” 

“ What is his trade?” 

“ Boat builder. Jest pegs along in 
the same old rut. Could make a for- 
tune makin’ toy boats for the summer 
folks.” 

“You ain’t told him about the new 
dog, Sam,” said a bystander. 

* Well, I swan, so I ain’t. They ain’t 
much to tell, yit. It is years sence I’ve 
seen Billy go up the lane to Julie’s. 
Not sence before the fire, any ways. 
About two months ago he hove in sight 
carryin’a big rough dog, grizzled and old 
and lame; leastways, he had his legs 
done up in bandages. I kep’ my eye on 
him all the way up town, limpin’ along 
with his queer burden, and if he didn’t 
turn up the lane to Julie’s! All I know 


is they’s a lame dog up there. Now I 
call that a fool performance! Jest es 


if he said: ‘ Well, Julie Putnam, when 
I was young and spry I give you a dog 
that beat me for looks. Now here’s a 
poor brute that’s jest as rough as I be. 
He’s lame and homeless, but he’s faith- 


ful. They ain’t no danger of you for- 
gettin’ how ugly I be while he’s 
about.’ ” 


“Samuel Brewster,” interrupted the 
storekeeper, “ you'll be put in an asy- 
lum some day! What unearthly notions 
you have!” 

“Well, you wait and see. Ef ever 
Julie has him, it will be in spite of that 
dog.” 

“ May I put in a word? ” said the doc- 
tor. “If ever she has him, it will be 
because of that dog.” 

“ Will you bet, doctor?” said Sam. 

“ Certainly! ” 

“One dozen Havanas for you if you 
win—one pound of tobacco for me— 
void one year from date.” 


II. 


Ir was a curious whim that led Billy 
Brent to take the dog to Julie Putnam. 
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He had nothing to gain from it but a 


sort of melancholy satisfaction. Her 
hand would often be on Bob’s head, and 
she would care for him. 

Billy bought meat for the dog, and 
made periodicai visits to note his con- 
valescence, but would never stay to talk 
of other things. To-day he was on his 
way home. 

“Tam very fond of Bob,” Julie had 
said, with her arm about the dog, while 
he thrust forward his rough head until 
it rested on her knees, his big eyes 
searching her face lovingly. 

Billy had felt his throat grip as if 
some spirit of the past was trying to 
throttle him. He had risen abruptly 
with only a “ Good-by, Julie!” that 
gave her the heartache. Julie felt that 
he would not come again. Billy had 
only an undefined feeling that he must 
get away. 

For some distance the road was hid- 
den from Julie’s sight by the arbor- 
vite hedge. It was her custom to watch 
for Brent’s reappearance at the end of 
the hedge, where she could see the pa- 
tien. figure as it continued its down- 
ward way. ‘To-day she watched with 
an unusual tenderness in her heart. 

“Poor Billy!” she said, as she knelt 
by the window and drew Bob’s shaggy 
head toward her. He wagged his whole 
body and waved his stubby tail, while he 
licked her hands and even one pretty 
ear. “ Oh, Bob,” she said, pushing him 
away, “it doesn’t do to encourage you 
one little bit; you take advantage! ” 

He received the accusation with an 
adoring expression that should have 
melted a heart of stone. She began to 
run her fingers through the thick hair 
along his back, smiling to see what an 
ecstasy it produced. All this time she 
had not forgotten to look for Billy. He 
had not appeared; it was strange. She 
waited a little longer, and then walked 
quietly down the garden path to the 
gate. It was a beautiful path, bordered 
by single hollyhocks in the glory of 
summer bloom. She smiled at them as 
she passed, and drew back her shoul- 
ders so that she was as erect as they. 
She opened the gate and gazed down 
the lane, then drew back quickly. Brent 
was seated by the roadside, and she 
knew that he was grief-stricken. 
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Conflicting thoughts were in Julie’s 
heart. She longed to run to Billy; to 
throw her arms about him and declare 
her love. He had said long ago, “I 
shall never speak again, Julie;” and 
now this little renewal of intimacy, 
meager though it had been, this was to 
cease, for the dog was well, though he 
would always be lame. Then that other 
thought, the instinctive distaste for all 
that was not perfect, for all that was 
crooked and awkward—the passion that 
had found expression in her love for 
hollyhocks, returned as it had over and 
over again in the restless, unsatisfying 
ast. 

“Oh, Julie, Julie!” she said in hor- 
ror of herself. “ How can you?” 

But she returned to the house resist- 
ing the better impulse of her heart. 

Bob, who had slipped out unnoticed, 
thrust his cold nose up against the 
young man’s face. Billy arose, allowed 
the dog to accompany him down the 
lane, and then dismissed him with the 
usual form of. farewell, “Go home, 
Bob!” which to-day he uttered in a 
tone of ineffable sadness. Bob trotted 
off, then turned to look back, as if he 
knew that all was not well with his 
friend. “Go home!” said the voice, 
and it sounded hard. 

The following day the doctor intro- 
duced himself to Billy at his workshop 
by the beach, and entered at once upon 
a contract for a small boat. 

“ Just big enough for two,” the doc- 
tor said with a smile that met no re- 
sponse from Billy. 

Julie should have married a man like 
the young physician, thought Brent 
with bitterness. 

After this visit, the doctor crossed 
the town, followed the hedge that bor- 
dered Julie’s home, and walked with a 
certain assurance up the pathway, past 
the sentinel hollyhocks. At the door 
he presented a card of introduction 
which the minister had given him. 
Julie welcomed him frankly, though she 
wondered what his errand might be. 
She proposed that they should sit on 
the porch that overlooked the garden. 

*“T have come,” he said, “to ask 
about a dog that you have been caring 
for. I am told that you will probably 
not care to keep it longer, and 33 
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“ Not care to keep it! ” echoed Julie. 
“ Ah, who could have said that? ” 

She pressed her hands together nerv- 
ously, and looked away. 

“Tt was, then, a mistake which I very 
much regret,” he said. “There is a 
sick child at the hotel for whom I wish 
a dog.” 

“But this dog is lame,” faltered 
Julie. 

“Ah!” said the doctor. “Then he 
would not do, and you may set your 
mind at rest. The child limps. I wish 
to encourage him to walk and run. His 
leg was broken once, and badly set; I 
broke it again, and it has healed per- 
fectly. There is no flaw, only the mus- 
cles are weak, and the child is timid.” 

Julie’s face showed every sign of 
deep interest. 

“Was—was it very painful?” she 
faltered. 

“Yes,” he answered, 
wearisome.” 

“Oh!” she said in a tone hardly audi- 
ble to the doctor. 

“There is a man in this very town 
who should have that operation per- 
formed,” said the doctor. “ You know 
him, perhaps? ” 

“ William Brent? ” she faltered, and 
her cheeks matched her hollyhocks. 

“Yes—a fine fellow, I judge, but 
lacking in pluck, perhaps? ” 

Julie could hardly contain herself. 
She pressed one hand over her heart. 
She thought of the Widow Moak’s fire, 
where Billy was hurt, but she could not 
utter a word. 

“He is making a boat for me,” con- 
tinued the doctor. “I suggested that I 
should pay for the material, and that we 
should exchange professional skill for 
the rest—he to make my boat while I 
remake his leg. It seems strange that 
money could be of more moment to 
him. He said he would make the boat 
ona money basis only. That ended it! ” 

Julie rose. 

“You do not know the man!” she 
said. “You do him a wrong. He—he 
thinks there’s no one to care! ” 

“T believe he said something of that 
sort.” 

Julie clutched the railing of the 
porch. She was humiliated and angry 
and sorry. The doctor rose to go. 


“and very 














“Miss Julie,” he began, very gently, 
“JT do not know what the mistake is I 
have made, but I am very sorry to have 
given you pain. What beautiful holly- 
hocks you have.” 

Julie straightened herself, for she 
had dropped under the self-accusation 
that his words had called upon her. 

“Tam very fond of them,” she an- 
swered. “They are so strong and so 
straight! ” 

She stood on the porch in quiet dig- 
nity until the doctor had passed the 
gate. 

Then she fled to her room. Bob 
sought her out, and the sight of him 
only added to her grief. She put her 
arm about him and hid her face in his 
shaggy hair. . 

“JT don’t want him to have it broken 
for me, Bob; I want him anyway—lame, 
just as he is! ” 

She found herself smiling through 
her tears. She sat down at the little old 
desk that had been her mother’s, and 
wrote: 

Dear BILLY: 


Bob misses you. 
Your JULIE. 


III. 


It was all settled that night—the 
stars were witnesses. Bob was there in 
the moonlight with them, hunting 
toads among the thick-growing garden 
plants, jumping back when they stirred, 
then poking them with his wet nose 
and gently tapping them with his paw. 

“How did Bob act when he missed 
me?” said Billy, when the time for 
speech had come, and they began to 
look beyond each other’s eyes. The 
answer was not in words. 

The next day Billy received a postal 
from the doctor. “The offer remains 
open,” it said. 

“Tl do it,” Billy exclaimed; but first 
he must finish the boat. 

Billy worked hard. At the end of the 
month he sent word to the doctor that 
the boat was ready to launch. The 
money came by return mail, with news 
that the doctor’s summer plans had al- 
tered. A peculiar surgical case, which 
might bring him a reputation, had 
tempted him to forego his summer’s 
outing. He told Billy to offer the boat 
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He feared this would grieve 
Billy, but it seemed the thing to do. 
It was no disappointment to Billy, 


for sale. 


however. Every day he had worked on 
the boat he had wished it were Julie’s; 
for though he could make another boat, 
no other could be the same. This he had 
begun in melancholy and finished in re- 
joicing. Some emotion was chronicled 
in the fitting of every board, in the 
driving of every nail. 

He would repay the doctor his money. 
By paying for the materials the boat 
would be his—and Julie’s. The oper- 
ation, it was true, would be an extra 
expense, but what did Billy care? 
Wasn’t there a snug little account in 
the bank to his credit ? 

Brent was absent from Mayborough 
two months of this precious summer. 
People wondered what business kept 
him. Even Julie could not wholly ac- 
count for it. 

There was a general rejoicing over 
the engagement, which had become 
public during Billy’s absence; but when 
it was noised abroad that Julie wanted 
only the simplest of home weddings, 
great was the disappointment through- 
out Mayborough. 

Alicia Peabody, Julie’s bridesmaid, 
prompted by the loving entreaties of 
many friends, tried several times to 
persuade her to have a church wed- 
ding, where every one would be wel- 
come, but without success. At the 
third fruitless appeal, Alicia guessed 
the true reason. 

“Tt is Billy’s lameness,” she said. 

Julie flushed. 

“Tt is for his sake,” she admitted. 

“Then it will be a church wedding,” 
replied her friend, delighted; “for 
Billy told me that though he would not 
ask it, it would please him very much.” 

So the invitation to a church wed- 
ding went forth, although Billy had not 
yet returned from the city. 

Two days before the wedding, on the 
eventful evening of his return, Julie 
heard the click of the gate, and went 
forward to greet her lover. She ut- 
tered a little cry as he advanced with 
the sure, even step of his early man- 
hood. He caught her to him. 

“ What have you done?” she cried. 
“Oh, Billy!” 
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Then, thrilled with a sudden dismay, 
she freed herself from his embrace, 
and, turning from him, sobbed as if her 
heart would break. Billy was aston- 
ished. Was this the triumphal return 
he had so fondly pictured? 

“ Why, little woman, what is it?” he 
asked tenderly. 

“You aren’t the same!” she sobbed. 

Brent was puzzled. He had reasoned 


that his lameness must always be a grief. 


to Julie, and could not realize that it 
had become dear. 

For a moment his face returned to 
its old melancholy. Then, with the un- 
erring instinct of a true lover, he began 
a new courtship under the new condi- 
tions. And soon they were laughing— 
the laughter that lies close to tears. 

Walking in the twilight, Billy began 
to limp. Julie stopped. 

“ Was—was it a dream?” she fal- 
tered, passing her hand across her eyes 
in momentary confusion. 

“Take your choice!” he answered, 
drawing her to him with a little laugh; 
for, unwittingly, she had revealed the 
fact that the new man had become even 
dearer than the old. 

The success of this bit of mimicry 
led William to say: 

“Let us keep it a secret until our 
wedding day.” 

It was the day following the wed- 
ding, a beautiful September day. The 
village store was filled with loungers, 
and the conversation turned on the one 
theme, Billy Brent’s wedding. 

“Well, I swan! Ef here ain’t the 
doctor,” exclaimed Samuel Brewster. 
“Hope he ain’t forgot his bet! Come 
to settle that bet, doctor? ” 


“ Have you the proofs? ” 

“ Well, they’s be’n a weddin’, I should 
think! Why, this old taown ain’t be’n so 
shook up and shook down sence. the 
flood. We was all plum silly with happi- 
ness to begin with; and then to see him 
come walking down the aisle with his 
bride on his arm, and not a jig in that 
old game leg—gosh! And then that dog 
Bob, ef he didn’t limp down the 2 

“Come off, Sam. Let’s settle that 
bet,” said a bystander. 

Sam drew himself up on the counter, 
and began: 

“Friends and fellow citizens! I 
made a statement in this ’ere place, 
long about June, concernin’ that dog 
Miss Julie was tendin’. I said ef that 
there match come off it would be in 
spite of that dog. I regret them senti- 
ments. Our friend the doctor main- 
tained it would be because of that dog. 
Now, [I leave it entirely to the jedgment 
of the crowd how this ’ere bet is to be 
decided.” 

“It’s doggy as does it,” drawled the 
village wag. 

“That’s my opinion,” laughed the 
doctor, lifting a detaining hand. “ But 
as you say, Mr. Brewster, we cannot 
prove it. Will you put your money 
with mine for a gift for Bob? Here is 
a collar I bought on approval.” 

He tossed them a handsome dog-col- 
lar. A murmur of admiration passed 
through the crowd. 

Sam counted out his money. 

“Never parted with the filthy stuff 
more cheerful! ” he affirmed. 

“Say, doc,” said the storekeeper, 
“ Billy’s was a lucky star, after all— 
Billy’s dog-star! ” 





THE HEART'S DESIRE. 


Tuy wish is granted, ere it spoken is. 
Look from the windows of thy soul and choose 


Thy perfect bliss— 


The gods will not refuse. 


Temples and towers enwreathed in fairy gold 
Shall these be thine? or honors high and wide 


Thy name unfold 


Even to the farthest tide? 


Nay, mock me not. 


I seek a vanished face ; 


Grant that beyond my troubled journey’s end 


In still embrace 


I may regain my friend. 


Anna McClure Sholl. | 
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The Japanese Conquest of Hawaii. 
BY M..dt. SCOTT. 


THE JAPANESE ARE NOW THE LARGEST ELEMENT iN THE POP- 


ULATION OF OUR MID-PACIFIC 


TERRITORY—THEY ARE THE 


BASIS OF HAWAII’S PROSPERITY, AND ARE STEADILY ADVANCING 
BOTH IN NUMBERS AND IN THE PART THEY PLAY IN THE COM- 
MERCIAL, INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE ISLANDS. 


| THINK it may be said without con- 

tradiction that the territory of 
Hawaii is more deeply concerned in the 
present crisis in the Far East than any 
other portion of the United States. 
This is due not only to its geographical 
position, but also to the intimate rela- 
tion of the Japanese race to its indus- 
trial and commercial progress. 

The fact is that the welfare of Hawaii 
is mainly dependent upon its Japanese 
inhabitants. Its prosperity is based on 
agriculture, and the condition of this 
industry to-day is due almost entirely 
to what they are accomplishing. Of 
the total population of the islands, as 
given by the census of 1900, the Japa- 
nese numbered 61,111; the Chinese, 
25,767; the natives, and those in part 
native, 54,141. The strictly white pop- 
ulation aggregated but 12,749. The 
percentage of Japanese has since in- 
creased. While they are to be found 
engaged in banking, in mercantile pur- 
suits, and in the professions, most of 
them are tillers of the soil, producing 
fully two-thirds of the sugar and other 
crops on which the Territory depends 
for its principal revenue. True, the 
Chinese are included in our farming 
class; but the rice they cultivate forms 
the staple food of the Japanese farm 
laborer, and it may be said that this 
branch of agriculture exists to furnish 
him subsistence. 


THE IMMIGRANT FROM NIPPON. 


Nearly all the immigrants coming to 
these islands are from the remote prov- 


inces of the Japanese Empire. They are 
the simplest and most rustic of the peo- 
ple of Nippon. The new and surging 
life of the Japanese renaissance has 
scarcely touched them. Until they 
reach their port of departure, usually 
Kobe, New Japan has probably been a 
sealed book to them. Modern mechani- 
cal inventions they regard as wonders. 
They have been agricultural workers on 
a very small scale, or in some cases 
fishermen. Foreign machinery, foreign 
ways, foreign houses, even the foreigner 
himself, are to them strange and mys- 
terious novelties. 

When these immigrants arrive at 
their destination on the plantations of 
Hawaii, such training and experience as 
they have had at home are of-little use. 
The local methods of work, the climate, 
even their food and the means of pre- 
paring it, are wholly new to them. It 
speaks well for their wonderful adapta- 
bility, and for the good sense and con- 
sideration of their employers, that 
grave difficulties have not resulted. 
With one or two notable exceptions, no 
serious asperities of any kind have ever 
marred the intercourse between the 
Japanese and the other elements of the 
population. This happy condition of 
affairs has been largely due to the con- 
ciliatory temper and action of Japan’s 
consuls in Hawaii, and their consider- 
ate treatment of such questions as have 
arisen. 

The first immigrants came under con- 
tract, in accordance with the labor con- 
vention entered into by the govern- 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—Professor Scott is principal of the Honolulu High School. He has spent 
several years in Japan, and thus has had unusual opportunities for studying the Japanese, both at home 


and in Hawaii. 
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JAPANESE HAWAII—A 
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ments of Japan and Hawaii. After a 
time, the harshest feature of the con- 
tract system—the arrest and impris- 
onment of laborers for desertion of 
service—was voluntarily given up by 
the planters, because it was viewed with 
disapprobation by the Tokio govern- 
ment. The prohibition of Chinese im- 
migration increased the planters’ de- 
mand for Japanese labor, and honest 
efforts were made to secure the best 
class of agricultural workmen. They 
came as many as twelve hundred in one 
ship; and sometimes a few undesir- 
ables were to be found among them. In 
the main, however, the immigrants have 
heen excellent material. 


THE PHYSICAL SUPERIORITY 


JAPANESE. 


OF THE 


Japanese farm laborers possess many 
traits, physical and mental, that make 


STUDYING 
METHODIST CHURCH IN HONOLULU. 








ENGLISH IN THE ASSEMBLY-ROOM OF A 





them admirably suited to the work re- 
quired of them in Hawaii. While low of 
stature, they are broad and deep-chest- 
ed, and of remarkable symmetry and 
muscular power. In stripping, cutting, 
and loading sugar-cane, they are closer 
to their work than taller men. In* 
stooping to lift loads, the are described 
is not so large, the radius less, thus giv- 
ing them comparatively greater power 
and quicker movement. I believe the 
Japanese to be the strongest and most 
muscular of all races of men in propor- 
tion to height. Moreover, even among 
the poorest peasantry, they are pos- 
sessed of quick and flexible intelligence. 
They have, in a rudimentary form, con- 
siderable mechanical ingenuity. They 
are quick to learn the details of work 
in the sugar mills. 

Perhaps their greatest fault is in- 
stability of character. Planters at dif- 




















ferent times in the past have had diffi- 
culty in keeping them at work, owing to 
their desire to go from place to place 
among the islands. The love of wan- 
dering has led to a considerable emigra- 
tion from the Territory to the Pacific 
Coast. 

When the war between China and 
Japan resulted in a sweeping triumph 
for the latter, many Hawaiians became 
apprehensive. They feared that the 
Japanese would be puffed up by the 
national success, and become dissatis- 
fied with their condition. All such 
fears proved to be groundless, partly 
on account of the good offices of the 
imperial consul at Honolulu, who has 
constantly endeavored to promote good 
feeling between his countrymen and 
their employers. I may add that the 
labor union idea has, to a certain ex- 
tent, found favor among them, but thus 
far no injurious consequences have at- 
tended the movement. 


THE BASIS OF HAWAII'S PROSPERITY. 


As I have said, agriculture is now and 
probably always will be the chief source 
of income in Hawaii. Cane cultivation 
is the basis of our prosperity. When the 
plantation interest is flourishing, all 
other industries flourish. Buildings and 
improvements of every nature go on 
apace. Dividends from the plantations 
indirectly give remunerative employ- 
ment to skilled mechanics of every 
kind. Eliminate Japanese labor on the 
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plantations, and stagnation and finan- 
cial disaster would soon ensue. 

Realizing this, most of the planters 
are giving increased attention to the 
comfort and well-being of their labor- 
ers. On the large new plantations or- 
ganized during the last five years the 
improvement is particularly noticeable. 
Larger and better living quarters, in 
the most healthful situations, and am- 
ple water supplies for bathing purposes 
and domestic use, are now the rule and 
not the exception. The manager of one 
of the largest plantations told the 
writer that it was always easy for him 
to get all the Japanese-laborers he want- 
ed, because of the plentiful supply of 
water and the fine bathing facilities he 
offered. 

By no means all the Japanese in 
Hawaii are plantation laborers. They 
are taking a prominent and a steadily 
increasing part in the commercial, in- 
tellectual, and social life of the islands. 
They are to be found among the best 
class of residents in Honolulu. A 
grammar-school in the city is main- 
tained entirely by their contributions. 
They have also established a number 
of free kindergartens, and there is a 
Japanese benevolent society that sup- 
ports a charity hospital. 

I have never seen a Japanese beggar 
in the streets of Honolulu, and the 
manager of the Associated Charities in- 
forms me that no Japanese has ever 
called for aid. 





BLINDNESS. 


I NEVER found you till I lost you! Then 
I knew that you who walked close at my side 
In days of gladness or on bleak days when 
The sun itself seemed sudden to have died— 
I knew that you were one I long had sought, 
Yet went on seeking thro’ the shifting years ; 
And all the while you knew my every thought, 
You shared my little griefs, my little tears! 


This is so hard for me to bear to-day : 
The knowledge that I had you all the while, 
Yet blindly turned my eyes from yours away, 
And never saw your sympathizing smile. 
But harder still for me to think at last, 
Now that the dream is gone like Winter snow, 
My selfish heart, sad record of the past, 
You loved in silence—and I did not know ! 


Charles Hanson Towne. 
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Freemasonry. 
BY EDWIN A. QUICK, 


HISTORIAN OF THE GRAND LODGE OF NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGIN OF MASONRY, ITS 
SPREAD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
ITS PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES, AND 
AN: ANSWER TO ITS CRITICS. 





HE name of no fraternity or society 

of any kind is so universally known 
as that of the Free and Accepted Masons. 
At the same time, there is probably no 
other great organization of which the 
outside world has so little real knowl- 
edge. It is remarkable, too, that a 
body whose membership mounts into 
the millions should have so short and 
scanty a recorded history, and that its 
origin should be a matter of contro- 
versy and uncertainty. 

Freemasonry is founded upon prin- 
ciples that are elementary and eternal. 
It may be set down as a self-evident 
proposition that man is a duality, a 
compound of the physical and the spir- 
itual. He seeks his fellows to find aid 
and assistance in protecting and assert- 
ing the physical side of his being. In 
the intuitive belief that there is some- 
thing above him, something stronger 
and better than himself, he unites with 
other men the better to satisfy his spir- 
itual nature. As the “ Masonic Moni- 
tor” puts it, “a survey of Nature and 
the observance of her beautiful propor- 
tions .first determined man to imitate 
the divine plan and study symmetry and 
order. ‘This gave rise to societies and 
birth to every useful art.” 

“The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man” is the motto 
which the Masonic order has embla- 
zoned upon its banners. It recognizes 
the equality of man in all the relations 
of life, and propounds a beautiful sys- 
tem of morality veiled in allegory and 
illustrated by symbols. As a_ living 
body, it finds its beginnings in the days 
when men first formed societies and 
organized fraternities. Of the precise 


time and place of its origin, however, 
there is no authentic account. 


The ex- 



































THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, KING EDWARD'S ONLY 
SURVIVING BROTHER, WHO IS GRAND MASTER 
OF THE FREEMASONS IN ENGLAND. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin. 


isting Masonic records go back only as 
far as the year 1717. 


THE ANCIENT ORIGIN OF MASONRY. 


Some authorities on Freemasonry 
have ascribed the foundation of the 
system to the master-builders and art- 
ists engaged in the construction of the 
first Jewish temple, during the reign of 
Solomon. Others have attempted to 
trace it to the Eleusinian mysteries of 
elassic Greece, which are said to have 
taught the immortality of the soul and 











































other sublime truths of natural relig- 
ion. Some, again, have attributed its 
establishment to the sainted heroes of 
the Crusades; while others have en- 
deavored to penetrate the almost for- 
gotten mysteries of the Druids, and to 
discover its origin amongst the wise 

men of ancient Britain. 

€ Jarly Masonry is distinguished as 

. either operative or speculative. To the 
former category belong the “ traveling 
Freemasons,” who went about Europe 
from country to country and from city 
to city for the purpose of erecting re- 
ligious edifices. Some of the finest of 
the buildings that stand to-day as mon- 
uments of the middle ages are evidences 
of the skill of these journeymen masons. 
It is not impossible that the medieval 
bodies had their-origin and owed their 
existence to the Roman colleges of 
artificers founded by Numa some seven 
hundred years before Christ. Il ree- 
masonry of to-day is purely speculative 
—that is, it has no connection with the 
actual work of building. 


THE MOTHER LODGE OF KILWINNING. 
Existing records, as has been said, 
; date back to 1717, in which year, on 
the 24th of June, four lodges in Lon- 
don erected themselves into a grand 
lodge and selected a grand master. A 
Scottish lodge, known as the Mother 
Lodge of Kilwinning, claims to have 
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heen established long before that date. 
The early records of this body are lost, 
but its own historians assert that it 
owes its birth to the founding of Kil- 
winning Abbey, near Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, by one Hugh Morville in the year 
1140. 

Not all Masonic writers agree con- 
cerning the date of the Kilwinning 
Lodge. Dr. Mackey, who made careful 
searches for evidence bearing on the 
subject, says: 

I look upon the legend, and the documents that 
contain it, with some favor as at least furnishing 
the evidence that there has been among the fra- 
ternity a general belief in the antiquity of the 
Kilwinning Lodge. 

Other authorities positively assert 
that this and several other lodges ex- 
isted in Scotland as early as the twelfth 
century. 


THE ATHELSTAN LEGEND. 


Another of the ancient traditions of 
Freemasonry is one that gives to the 
ancient city of York the honor of rank- 
ing as the birthplace of the craft in 
England. The York Legend, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Athelstan Leg- 
end, places the date of the first assem- 
bly in the year 926. It runs thus: 

This craft came into England, as I tell you, in 
the time of good King Athelstan’s reign ; he made 
them both hall and also bower and lofty temples of 


great honor to take his recreation in both day and 
night, and to worship his God with all his might. 
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This good lord loved his craft full well, and pur- 
posed to strengthen it in every part on account of 
various defects that he discovered in the craft. 

He sent about into all the land after all the masons 
of the craft to come straight to him, to amend all 
these defects by good counsel if it might so happen. 
He then permitted an assembly to be made of divers 
lords in their rank, dukes, earls, and barons, also 
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of a grand lodge in London, in i717, 
the York Lodge disputed the authority 
of the metropolitan body. In 1813 the 
Dukes of Kent, Sussex, and Athoil— 
two princes and a Scottish- noble— 
brought about an agreement, the su- 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, THE PRINCE OF WALES (NOW KING EDWARD VII), AND THE 
LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE, WEARING THEIR MASONIC INSIGNIA—-THE PRINCE OF WALES 


WAS GRAND MASTER OF THE 
THRONE, WHEN HE 


RESIGNED IN FAVOR OF 


ENGLISH FREEMASONS UNTIL HIS ACCESSION TO THE 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


From a photograph by Russell, London, taken in about 1891. 


knights, squires, and many more, and the bur- 
gesses of that city, they were all there in their 
degree ; these were there each one in every way to 
make laws for the estate of these masons. There 
they sought by their wisdom how they might govern 
it; there they found out fifteen articles and there 
they made fifteen points. 


The Athelstan Legend has been gen- 
erally accepted by Masonic writers, and 
for nearly a century after the formation 


preme council being known thereafter 
as the United Grand Lodge of England. 


MASONRY AND ITS CRITICS. 
During the last two hundred years 
Freemasonry has thriven and grown 
until to-day its lodges are to be found 
throughout the habitable globe. In 
many countries it has encountered un- 
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From a photograph by Stein, Milwaukee. 


just opposition, and even persecution, 
but its advance has not been halted. 


It has never at- 
tempted to retali- 
ate upon its as- 
sailants; on the 
contrary, its con- 
sistent adhesion to 
the Golden Rule 
has sometimes 
turned its oppo- 
nents into sup- 
porters. It has 
always been actu- 
ated by the spirit 
of brotherly love 
to all mankind. It 
has succored the 
helpless, aided the 
unfortunate, and 
applied a_ broad 
and practical char- 
ity to all classes 
and creeds. 

In no sense is 
the fraternity a 
charitable institu- 
tion, dispensing 
guaranteed bene- 
fits in return for 


JUDGE HENRY L. PALMER, OF MILWAUKEE, GRAND 
COMMANDER OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL, 

NORTHERN JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED OF THE LEADING 

STATES, SCOTTISH RITE MASONS. 
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fixed dues or fees; 
empty-handed from its doors a worthy 





























THOMAS J. SHRYOCK, GRAND MASTER OF THE 
GRAND LODGE OF MARYLAND—MR. SHRYOCK 
IS THE SENIOR GRAND MASTER IN THE 
UNITED STATES, HAVING HELD OF- 

FICE FOR NINETEEN YEARS. 


From a thotograph by Dinturff. 


GENERAL JOHN C. SMITH, PAST GRAND MASTER 

OF THE GRAND LODGE OF ILLINOIS, AND ONE 
MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICA. 


From a photograph by Place & Coover, Chicago. 


but it never turns 


applicant for as- 
sistance. Its 
homes and places 
of refuge for the 
orphan, the wid- 
owed, and the 
aged are found in 
many lands, and 
they are amply 
supported by 
nearly every grand 
lodge in the world. 

An objection 
often made to the 
order is its se- 
crecy. It may be 
said in reply that 
there is no point 
in human life 
whose edges do 
not border on the 
realm of light 
and darkness. 
The ceremonies 
attending the con- 
ferring of degrees 
and the methods 
of recognition 
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among Masons are of a secret charac- 


ter; but all other matters connected 
with the aims and purposes of the order 
are as an open book, to be seen and 
read by all men. 
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written, which in any way or manner is 
intended to exert an influence for or 
against any church, creed, or sect. 
The ancient constitutions contain the 
following concerning this subject: 











GEORGE WASHINGTON IN HIS MASONIC 


INITIATED AT FREDERICKSBURG, 


The religious aspect of the order is 
frequently commented upon, and the 
statement is made that Masonry seeks 

u . . . " r . 
to formulate a religion of its own. This 


is a misrepresentation. The fraternity 
has no law of regulation, written or un- 


REGALIA—GENERAL WASHINGTON 
VIRGINIA, NOVEMBER 4, 1752. 


WAS 


A mason is obliged by his tenure to obey the 
moral law ; and if he rightly understands the art 
he will never be a stupid atheist nor an irreligious 
libertine. 


In ancient times, Freemasons were 
charged to adhere to the religion of the 











country in which they lived. ‘To-day, 
the case is different. Every member of 
the order is free to follow the dictates 
of his individual conscience, provided 
only that he must testify to his belief 
in two grand principles—the existence 
of God and the immortality of the hu- 
man soul. The charge to the initiate 
contains the following: 


There are three great duties which you are 
charged to inculcate—to God, your neighbor, and 
yourself. To God, in never mentioning his name 
but with that reverential awe which is due from a 
creature to his Creator; to implore his aid in all 
your laudable undertakings, and to esteem him as 
the chief good ; to your neighbor, in acting upon 
the square, and doing unto him as you wish he 
should do unto you ; and to yourself, in avoiding all 
irregularity and intemperance which may impair 
your faculties or debase the dignity of your pro- 
fession. 

There are certain requisites for mem- 
bership in the order. The candidate 
seeking admission must be a man, free 
born and well recommended, in full pos- 
session of his mental and physical facul- 
ties. The bondman, the man of un- 
sound mind or physically deformed, 
and the atheist, are disqualified. Nor 
can a woman gain admission, though 
there have been three authentic cases 
where this last regulation has been ig- 
nored. 

Ancient Freemasonry, as understood 
at the present time, embraces but three 
degrees—those of the Entered Appren- 
tice, the Fellow-craft, and the Master 
Mason. To these have been added, 
from time to time, a series of degrees 
which have involved the formation of 
various special orders and _ societies. 
These are separate and distinct from 
the Blue Lodge, but in every case they 
are in perfect concordance with it, and 
admit to membership only those who 
have received the first three degrees. 
The Royal Arch Chapter includes four 
degrees; the Council, two degrees; the 
Commandery or Order of Knights Tem- 
plars, three degrees. The Ancient and 
Accepted or Scottish Rite includes a 
series of degrees known as the “ in- 
effable degrees.” The concluding or 


thirty-third degree is only conferred 
on those elected to the supreme. council, 
which is the governing body of the An- 
cient and Accepted Rite; and as its 
number of active members cannot ex- 
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DANIEL COXE, THE FIRST AMERICAN GRAND 
MASTER, DEPUTED AS PROVINCIAL GRAND 
MASTER FOR THE PROVINCES OF NEW 
YORK, NEW JERSEY, AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA IN 1780. 


ceed nine, comparatively few Masons 
can receive this degree. Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia, was the first to 
receive it, in 1762, and it was not be- 
stowed upon any one else until 1786. 


WOMEN AS FREEMASONS. 


An Irish lady, the Hon. Mrs. Ald- 
worth, daughter of Viscount Doneraile, 
was famous in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century as “ the female Ma- 
son.” It seems that at a meeting of 
Lodge No. 44, at Doneraile, in County 
Cork, she secreted herself, and witness- 
ed the first and second degrees. She 
was discovered, a consultation was held, 
and she consented to receive these two 
degrees. She became an ardent Mason, 
and, being possessed of a large fortune, 
she was enabled to devote much of her 
time and means to charity. Her biog- 
rapher says: 


It has been remarked of her that her custom was 
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GENERAL SAMUEL C. LAWRENCE, OF MEDFORD, JUDGE F. H. ROBINSON, OF HORNELLSVILLE, 
PAST GRAND MASTER OF THE GRAND LODGE DEPUTY GRAND MASTER OF THE GRAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. LODGE OF NEW YORK. 


From a fphotegratph: by Davis & Sanford, New York. From a photograph by Sutton, Hornelisville. 



















to seek out bashful mis- 
ery and retiring poverty, 
and with a well directed 
liberality soothe many a 
bleeding heart. 
Another case 
was that of an 
Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Beaton, who 
died in 1802, aged 
eighty-five. A his- 
tory of the County 
of Norfolk, pub- 
lished in 1829, 
says that she con- 
trived to conceal 
herself behind the 
wainscot of a 
lodge-room, and 
thus secured the ; 
coveted _ secrets. 
She never divulged 
what she had seen. 


The third in- 


French lodge. She 
applied for  ad- 
mission in the 
masculine uniform 
of a captain of 
cavalry, but it was 
discovered that 
she was the wife 
of General de 
Xaintrailles. 
Nevertheless, the 
members of the 
lodge offered to 
admit her to the 
fraternity. 

“JT have been a 
man for my coun- 
try,” she replied, 
“and I will again 
be a man for my 
brethren.” 

She was forth- 
with initiated. 





















































stance was that of Other women 
Mme. de Xain-  coLoneL E. M. L. EHLERS, GRAND SECRETARY may have been 
trailles, who was OF THE GRAND LODGE OF NEW YORK. equally successful 


init ] ate d in a From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. in obtaining the 

















secrets of the fraternity; but if so, they 

have carefully guarded their discoveries. 
NO POLITICS IN MASONRY. 

While Freemasonry has grown to vast 

proportions, and extends all over the 
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and unites them for pure and blameless 
purposes. It recognizes no sect and has 
no politics. 
Freemasonry 
seeking truth, light, and right. 
generous to a fault in dealing with the 


is the handmaid of all 
It is 
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world, it can never be used to exert any 
combined influence in political or eccle- 
siastical affairs. It is built upon too 
broad lines to be diverted from its 
proper aims. It receives as members 
men of all nations, creeds, and beliefs. 
Its supporters come from every rank 
and class in society. It gathers to its 


counsels and about its altar men whose 
birth, early environment, training, and 
experiences have been widely different, 





OF THE 
STATES. 


PHILADELPHIA, ONE 
UNITED 


FINEST MASONIC BUILDINGS IN THE 


frailties of men. Its mission is peace 
and good-will on earth. 

It inculeates the mutual obligations 
of man to man in every walk of life. 
It enforces the practise of every duty 
man may owe to his Creator, to his 
neighbor, and to himself. It brings to- 
gether upon a common level the prince 
and the peasant, the artist and the 
artisan, the rich and the poor, uniting 
all in a universal brotherhood. 
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Sn GOURVILLE stood expectantly 

before his master, his head 
bowed, and in his hand a hat from 
which a new scarlet plume dangled 
gaily. The Chevalier de Saulles eyed 
him sternly from across the table. 

“ Mark you, DeGourville,” the cheva- 
lier was saying, “I will stand for no 
trifling! One step back to your old 
habits, and you leave my service.” 

De Gourville bowed. 

“You must renounce your old life 
once for all, now that you are clear of 
this last scrape with a whole skin, and 
are lucky enough to have escaped 
prison.” 

“My word for it, my lord, it was a 
point of honor,” stoutly protested De 
Gourville. 

“ Likely enough; but his majesty is 
not inclined to make nice distinctions 
over gambling brawls. You are a clever 
fellow, De Gourville, and carry a dan- 
gerous sword, but this passion for dice 
and cards which consumes your very 
soul will prove your ruin yet. I warn 
you, therefore, while you remain in my 
service you must shun the gaming table 
as you would the plague.” 

“ As you say, my lord.” 

“ Nay—as I command!” continued 
the other, with increased emphasis. “ I 
will tolerate not so much as the venture 
of a sou upon a single throw! ” 

“ Your commands, then, my lord, to 
the letter.” 

“Very good. And now to return to 
the commission of which I spoke. You 
are a man of discretion, DeGourville ? ” 

* Aye, chevalier.” 

“ And have a clear head to handle a 
delicate business which will permit of 
no bungling ? ” 

“You need but try me there.” 
“7 warn you, you may risk your neck 





My Lady’s Bracelet. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD 


BY LEE HARTMAN. 


WAS IN FLOWER. 


in this affair, and have need to draw 
your sword.” 

“My lord, the adventure is all the 
more to my liking.” 

“ Good! I see you are the man I took 
you for.” 

The chevalier opened a small casket 
and drew forth a bracelet of curious 
pattern, set with brilliant diamonds, 
and shaped like a serpent, the head of 
which was a single emerald. 

“Guard this as you would your life, 
and deliver it up to but one person si 

“ And she, my lord? ” 

The chevalier bit his lip and frowned. 

* Your rash wit travels too fast, sir, 
and too far! Hear me in silence! With- 
in the hour you are to set out on horse- 
back, taking the road to Chévres, which 
you will follow until you reach the 
Three Forks. Then take the road to the 
right; it is little traveled, and, I doubt 
not, in bad condition. By nightfall you 
should come to a small inn, at the sign 
of the Golden Spurs, which is your des- 
tination. One will be awaiting you 
there, or will presently arrive, whom 
you will know by his gown and cowl—a 
short, thick-set priest. To prevent mis- 
take, ask him if the road ahead is 
troubled by highwaymen. If he an- 
swers, ‘ Wolves are more to be feared 
than robbers,’ he is the man you seek. 
Deliver the bracelet to him with these 
words: ‘Friday—eleven at night—a 
covered coach—the Chalons road.’ He 
will go away and return in an hour or 
two with the bracelet and a reply. Re- 
turn with both at once, for I shall ex- 
pect you by eleven to-morrow.” 

* At nine, my lord.” 

“Ah! That is better still. You shall 
then learn more of this business, of 
which this is but the beginning. Re- 
member, your life is not worth a straw 
if the bracelet falls into the wrong 
hands! ” 
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IT WAS A PERILOUS MOMENT, BUT HELP CAME SUDDENLY FROM AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER. 


* You shall not lose one without the Two hours later, before the sun was 
other,” replied De Gourville, and he well advanced toward noon, De Gour- 
bowed himself out of the chevalier’s ville was galloping along the road to 
apartments. Chévres, the spires of Paris rapidly 
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dwindling into the horizon behind him. 
He whistled a sprightly air to the ac- 
companiment of his horse’s hoofs, and 
carelessly ogled the country lasses upon 
the road. De Gourville was tricked out 
in a new suit of the chevalier’s livery, to 
which his own taste had led him to add 
a feather and a ribbon or two, giving a 
gay touch to his master’s sober brown. 
There was something of the dandy 
about the man; a propensity which his 
new prosperity afforded the means to 
indulge. 

At his side hung a sword, the one part 
of his equipment which antedated his 
recent entrance into the chevalier’s 
service—a nimble blade that had been 
drawn in scores of brawls and duels in 
certain low quarters of Paris, and was 
wholesomely respected in various com- 
panies of gamblers and adventurers. 

In his riotous career De Gourville 
had at length fallen upon evil times. 
until the Chevalier de Saulles, recogni- 
zing the fellow’s better parts—his cour- 
age, his cunning, his skill at fence— 
took him under his own protection, 
thinking to find use for so daring and 
resourceful a servant. From that day 
De Gourville considered his fortune 
made, and with a light heart he now 
rode toward Chévres upon the cheva- 
lier’s commission. He rejoiced over his 
newly-found patron, his gay trappings, 
his spirited horse. At last, he told him- 
self, he was a gentleman, and would 
bear himself as one. The gambling 
houses in the Rue St. Croix and his old 
companions were to be things of the 
past, renounced and forgotten. 

As he rode, he began to speculate 
upon the business in hand. Piecing to- 
gether such bits of information as he 
had picked up, bullied, or bribed from 
the chevalier’s household, he shrewdly 
drew his conclusions. : 

“There is a lady in this affair,” he 
mused, “who will doubtless appear at 
the proper moment, for did not my lord 
flush and bite his lip when I made bold 
to hint of her? My lord is not married, 
nor is he thought to be in love with any 
lady at court. Ergo, if he is in love, his 
fair mistress must dwell in the country 
—perhaps near the sign of the Golden 
Spurs. Let me see, he said the priest 
would be gone for a couple of hours— 
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an hour for my lady to think upon her 
answer, and an hour for the smooth- 
chinned knave to toddle there and back. 
I wonder, now, what chateau lies in the 
neighborhood of the Golden Spurs? 
We shall learn that presently. 

** Friday—eleven at night—a cov- 
ered coach’! I smell an elopement in 
that. Zounds, the dear chevalier is more 
to my liking than ever! I would Friday 
were come already! I can picture it— 
the dark night, the coach with my lady 
safely within—why, an alarm and pur- 
suit by well-mounted father and 
brothers is all that is needed to com- 
plete it! In faith, now, I should be 
sorely vexed if the pursuit were left out 
of the program. I could almost pardon 
myself for making sure that it would be 
put in. A ticklish business, that; but 
it could be devised, I warrant. Zounds, 
if my lady issto be carried off, let us 
carry her off high-handed and spill a 
drop or two of blood in her honor! This 
sneak-thief performance promises but 
tame sport, unworthy*a lady of rank. 
We must have a pursuit, if I have to ar- 
range it myself!” 

The day wore on. Toward four in 
the afternoon De Gourville reached the 
Three Forks and turned to the right. 
As the chevalier had surmised, he found 
the road little traveled and in poor con- 
dition. He began to ride more warily, 
keeping an eye on the road behind him, 
and stopping occasionally to listen. The 
country was desolate and wild, a not un- 
likely place for an encounter with high- 
waymen. Presently the road forked 
again, and De Gourville abruptly drew 
rein. 

“ Zounds!” he exclaimed, far 
pleased at this occurrence. “ The 
alier said nothing of a second fork. 
"Twill be an ill time for retracing steps 
if I go wrong here;” and he glanced to- 
ward the horizon, where a ste"m was 
gathering. 

His decision was quickly reached. 
Taking the road to the right at a ven- 
ture, he put spurs to his horse, for it 
was already growing dark, and at inter- 
vals came the rumble of distant thun- 
der. The road flew past beneath his 
horse’s hoofs. League after league of 
the same wild, unbroken country un- 
wound itself like an unchanging pano- 


from. 
chev- 
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rama, and still there was no sign that 
the inn was near at hand. 

“Out upon this road that leads no- 
where! ” exclaimed De Gourville in dis- 
gust. “ To an empty stomach we shall 
now add a wet skin! ” 
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from the pools of water that now filled 
the road. It was slow traveling through 
the mire and puddles; and to add to 
these hardships, his horse suddenly cast 
a shoe and began to limp. 

The belated traveler swore roundly 
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“ZOUNDS, MY LORD, THE BEST OF LUCK! 


The rain began in torrents. De Gour- 
ville was compelled to draw his horse 
under the shelter of the trees, where he 
impatiently awaited the passing of the 
storm. When the downpour ceased, it 
was quite dark; the stars came slowly 
out, 


and their reflection glimmered 


I HAVE BROUGHT MY LADY HERSELF !” 


when he perceived that his steed was 
going lame; but a gleam of light broke 
out ahead to raise his hopes, and he 
pushed slowly on. Cultivated fields 
were passed; a well-beaten road met 
and joined with the one he journeyed; 
and signs of habitation appeared. At 
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length De Gourville could distinguish 
whence the light came; it was not an 
inn, but a large country house set back 
from the road upon an eminence. 


II. 


DISAPPOINTED, but no whit daunted, 
De Gourville resolved to inquire his 
way, and secure, if possible, a new mount 
upon which to continue his journey. He 
rode boldly up to the house and halloed, 
his call immediately bringing forth a 
couple of servants with lights, who 
took charge of his horse while he strode 
into the mansion. 

Three men, who had been gathered 
about a table where cards lay scattered 
and gold and silver pieces were stacked 
in little piles when De Gourville’s ar- 
rival interrupted their play, now rose 
at his entrance. At a glance he noted 
the magnificence of the interior—the 
paintings, the tapestries, the carved 
furniture, which betokened the house 
of some country gentleman of wealth 
and station. 

“ You choose a bad night to ride, sir,” 
began the oldest of the trio, whom De 
Gourville took to be the master of the 
mansion. 

“Indeed, the weather is as little to 
my liking as the road, for I have lost my 
way,” responded De Gourville. 

“You are the more welcome to my 
house,” replied the other, with a gra- 
ciousness of tone that fitted ill with his 
sinister countenance. “I am the Baron 
de Longueville.” 

De Gourville bowed. 

“JT thank your lordship. My name is 
Jean de Gourville, and my way lies to- 
ward an inn—the Golden Spurs, I think 
they call it—which I should have 
reached before now, if I have not mis- 
taken the road.” 

“That you have done. The tavern 
lies not far from here, but not on this 
road; nor can you reach it except by 
making a long détour, which you must 
not think to do to-night. You could 
scarce accomplish so great a distance 
before daybreak. To-night my house is 
at your service.” 

De Gourville bowed again. 

“ Your hospitality is indeed welcome, 
for my horse has cast a shoe and gone 
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lame, so that I dare not urge him fur- 
ther.” 

“We shall have him shod in the 
morning. In the mean time rest your- 
self, while I order some refreshment for 
you.” 

A blazing fire, a cold chicken, and a 
bottle of the baron’s claret revived De 
Gourville’s spirits. While he was eating 
and debating what he should do, the 
game was resumed in the adjoining 
room, and the traveler had an oppor- 
tunity to observe more carefully the 
company into which he had fallen. One 
of the men was the baron’s son, a thin, 
weak-faced fellow of perhaps eight and 
twenty, with the same dark, sinister 
cast of features as his father. 

“A likely pair to pick a quarrel 


‘with! ” was De Gourville’s reflection. 


The third member of the party was a 
stout, plain country gentleman from 
the neighborhood, Sir Rupert Lacraisse, 
who possessed neither the polished 
manners nor vet the hard faces of his 
companions, and who plied the bottle 
manfully. 

The game was increasing in zest 
under the influence of the wine, im- 
bibed with a freedom startling even to 
De Gourville, and the betting was grow- 
ing reckless. The shuffling of the ecards, 
the chink of the coins, and the banter- 
ing of the plavers fell like familiar and 
enticing sounds upon De Gourville’s 
ear, and his passion for gambling, so 
lately renounced, was alive in an in- 
stant. For once he had money. The 
bright coins of the Chevalier de Saulles 
burned in his pockets, and his fingers 
itched to have them out and staked 
upon the game in spite of his master’s 
stern mandates. 

He struggled to repress his old de- 
sires, but he only choked over his claret. 
The temptation was too strong for De 
Gourville, who had never curbed a pas- 
sion in his life. The meal done, he 
joined the others at their game, to 
which he was boisterously invited, com- 


pelled, and welcomed in the same 
breath. The next moment his gold 


glittered upon the cloth, and one by 
one the cards fell before him as a new 
deal went round. His last scruple van- 
ished, and his mission faded wholly 
from his mind. 




















For a time De Gourville’s cooler head 
counted in his favor against the loose 
play of his adversaries, and his modest 
sum of gold grew large. The bottle cir- 
cled fast among them, and De Gourville 
felt his brain grow warm, heated by the 
wine as well as turned by his winnings. 
In the course of an hour, however, his 
luck began to waver fitfully, and then 
turned dead against him, his gains melt- 
ing away more quickly than they had 
accumulated. 

This led him to plunge rashly in 
vain efforts to recoup his losses, but his 
pile of gold only dwindled the more 
rapidly, while those of Sir Rupert and 
the baron were correspondingly aug- 
mented, to the great glee of those gen- 
tlemen. The baron’s son played a 
moody, silent game, fortune seemingly 
caring neither to favor nor to flout him 
to any particular degree. 

Another hand had gone to the baron 
amid a shout of merriment, and De 
Gourville bit his lip in silent rage and 
threw down his cards. Chancing to look 
up, he caught sight of a young woman 
who had entered the room, and from a 
distance was watching the play, unob- 
served. Her beauty held him in sur- 
prise, for she bore no resemblance to 
the Longuevilles. Then the baron’s 
son, following his gaze, also caught 
sight of her. 

“Father,” he whispered, nudging the 
baron, “ Cousin Louise has entered.” 

“Louise, girl!” sharply exclaimed 
the elder man, turning round upon her. 
“This is no place for you! Why do you 
intrude upon us? You will change my 
luck!” 

“T meant no harm, uncle; I did not 
know there were others with you. My 
room is lonely to-night.” 

“ Well, get you gone; girl. Come, M. 
de Gourville, what wager now?” 

De Gourville was reduced to his last 
five-franc piece. In the calmness of des- 
peration he picked up his cards and 
glanced at them. A thrill shot through 
him, which was not revealed upon his 
impassive and stolid countenance. For 
once the cards had fallen luckily. With 
feigned desperation he flung his last 
coin fiercely into the center of the 
table; it bounded, rang out, and fell 
again. 
8M 
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“Pooh! No more?” contemptuously 
demanded the young Charles, for he, 
too, had drawn well. “This is but child’s 
play!” ! 

“Aye, child’s play roared the 
baron. “ Come, M. de Gourville, I shall 
make this a hand to be remembered 
for many days!” and he drew liberally 
from his pile. 

De Gourville felt his muscles: grow 
tense. His opportunity had come at last 
to recoup the losses of the evening, but 
his money was spent. A rash idea oc- 
curred to him; he hesitated, dazzled at 
the temptation, while his heart beat 
hot and fast. 

“ Aye, come on with your lowis dor,” 
chimed in the slower Lacraisse. 

De Gourville drew out the chevalier’s 
bracelet and flung it upon the table, 
the diamond snake sparkling like a 
thing alive among the yellow gold. 

“ Child’s play, say you?” he shouted 
grandly. “ This bracelet, then, against 
your paltry piles of gold! I'll lay you to 
it yet for that taunt!” 

The baron and his son started for- 
ward as if struck and stunned, their 
eyes round with astonishment and riv- 
eted upon the bracelet. As they stared, 
speechless, their amazed expression 
turned to one of hatred and vengeance. 

“ My bracelet! ” was the startled ery 
of the girl, rushing forward, and then 
checking herself in confusion. 

“Villain!” shrieked the baron in a 
terrible voice. “ Brazen villain! To 
flaunt your trophy of dishonor in our 
very faces! We have you now, and your 
life pays for this mad impudence! ” and 
he was on his feet, knocking back his 
chair as he drew his sword. 

Like a flash the truth broke upon De 
Gourville. This must be the lady of 
the chevalier’s choice, sequestered in 
the house of her guardian uncle and 
cousin; and he had flung the bracelet 
into the very fates of the enemy, by 
whom it was in some way recognized as 
a pledge of the maiden’s secret love. In 
truth, young Charles de Longueville 
was a rejected suitor for his cousin’s 
hand. 

“As you will!” thundered De Gour- 
ville, rising at the same instant and 
whipping out his rapier. 

“ Draw, Charles! For the honor of 
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‘ our house!” cried the baron. “ Draw, 
Sir Rupert, if you care to join with us! ” 

Three blades flashed against De Gour- 
ville. His heart thumped wildly, but a 
fierce joy swept through him as he 
measured the odds arrayed against him 


for his life. He was once more the 
duelist, the cutthroat, daring anything 
in the dens of the Rue St. Croix, and he 
leaped to the murderous work with a 
relish. 

“Zounds!” he roared. “We still 
play, I see, but the stakes are raised— 
your lives against mine!” 

He parried the baron’s lunge, at the 
same time picking up a chair to ward off 
Sir Rupert’s attack. Young De Longue- 
ville sneaked around to come at De 
Gourville from behind. 

“ Coward! ” sang out the latter, as he 
wheeled and sent the chair crashing 
upon Charles, felling him to the floor. 
At the same moment the baron’s second 
lunge tore through De Gourville’s left 
shoulder. 

“First blood to your side, baron! 
Have at you now!” and he bore down 
upon the baron’s guard. 

Lacraisse came at him from across 
the table, but De Gourville was watch- 
ing him from the corner ef his eye. He 
recovered his guard, caught the old 
man’s ponderous attack; a simple feint, 
and his sword passed through Sir 
Rupert’s body. With a groan, Lacraisse 
tumbled heavily to the floor, while De 
Gourville leaped nimbly across the 
table, for the prostrate opponent be- 
hind him, now staggering to his feet, 
placed him between two fires. 

The baron and his son rushed fiercely 
at him, and the three blades clashed and 
rang together. Again the baron’s blade 
reached De Gourville’s body, but De 
Longueville, too, was wounded, and his 
son’s sword arm was running blood. 
This advantage De Gourville was quick 
to spy. A powerful twist, and Charles’ 


rapier was rolling upon the floor. With ° 


an oath the disarmed man leaped under 
De Gourville’s blade and grappled him 
about the waist. Beating off the baron, 
with a violent effort De Gourville tore 
himself loose and leaped away; but in 
so doing he must needs leave the shelter 
of the wall and expose himself in the 
rear. His younger assailant, recovering 
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his blade, made for him again, while he 
was hotly engaged in front with the 
baron. 

It was a perilous moment, but help 
came suddenly from an _ unexpected 
quarter. The girl, who had stood horri- 
fied during the struggle, now seeing De 
Gourville’s peril, impulsively caught up 
a wine decanter and hurled it full at 
Charles as he leaped toward De Gour- 
ville. The heavy bottle struck the 
young man on the head, and he plunged 
forward senseless at De Gourville’s feet 
in a shower of broken glass. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed De Gourville. 
“ Henceforth my life is more yours, fair 
lady, than the chevalier’s! Now for you, 
baron! Methinks the game draws to a 
close, and I hold the winning hand! ” 

“ You villain!” raged the baron, who 
found himself outmatched, now that De 
Gourville’s attack was directed entirely 
upon him. “Ill spit your croaking 
throat yet = 

His words ended in a choking cry as 
De Gourville’s blade went home. He 
tottered and fell heavily to the floor. 

“ Quick!” called De Gourville to the 
girl. “ We must fly at once! ” 

“Fly? Where?” she faltered in un- 
certainty. 

“To the Chevalier de Saulles! Am I 
not right? Come, for the servants will 
be upon us in a moment!” In his im- 
petuous rush he caught her up in one 
hand, and with dripping blade in the 
other bore her unresisting from the 
room. “Sharply, now! Can you not 
lead-the way and avoid the servants? A 
horse, and away, before we are pursued! 
It is our one chance! ” 
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LIKE one in the stupor of a dream, 
she obeyed, gripping De Gourville’s 
hand convulsively as she led the way 
along a dark, narrow hall.. Reaching a 
door which opened upon a kind of 
court-yard, they passed out. The night 
air poured about them like a sudden 
chilling draft. 

“Zounds, fortune still favors us!” 
exclaimed De Gourville, catching sight 
of the horse which stood saddled, await- 
ing Sir Rupert’s departure for home. 
He swung the girl to the saddle and 


























mounted behind her. He dug his spurs 
into the beast, and with a clatter of 
hoofs they went flying down the drive- 
way—none too soon to escape the serv- 
ants, who, rushing from the house, at- 
tempted to intercept the fugitives. 

“The game is not done yet,’ mut- 
tered De Gourville, as they struck the 
road, “if young Longueville has come 
to by this time. And the servants will 
follow. Zounds, this is not the pursuit I 
minded of this morning! ” 

He gripped the reins in grim deter- 
mination, and tightened his hold upon 
the half fainting, terrified girl, who, 
hardly conscious of what was taking 
place, yet trusted herself to be thus 
whirled away by this red-handed ad- 
venturer, from whose lips had fallen the 
name of her lover. 

Through the night they tore their 
way. The mud splashed to right and 
left; the forests loomed up and shot 
past; on and on the faithful beast 
plunged under his double burden, wear- 
ing slowly but surely to exhaustion, 
and his sides dripping blood where De 
Gourville’s spurs dug the flesh. The 
Three Forks shot by, and the hard, 
smooth road stretched before them 
faintly white in the darkness. De 
Jourville began to slacken the terrible 
pace, which was fast telling upon his 
horse. 

Not a word had the two riders ex- 
changed since the beginning of their 
flight; the silence was unbroken save 
for the hoof-beats of the horse and his 
labored breathing, and the sound of De 
Gourville’s sword, which clanked fret- 
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fully at his side. Fields of corn and the 
dark huts of the peasants swept dimly 
by; now and then a louder roar as they 
crossed the shaking timbers of a bridge, 
and again the sharp, unvarying clatter 
upon the hard road. The minutes at 
best seemed but to crawl; the way was 
interminable. On, still on; and lo, of a 
sudden, De Gourville, as if roused from 
a long stupor, perceived that he and 
the lady were riding in the gray light 
of the dawn. 

He shifted his position, and relaxed 
his arm, which was cramped from hold- 
ing his fair charge during the long 
hours of flight. The movement gave 
him a sharp twinge of pain. Drawing 
back, he saw that her white dress, where 
his arm had encircled her, was dark 
with his clotted blood. 

The Chevalier de Saulles paced im- 
patiently about his room. The laggard 
minutes were ticked off by a gilded 
clock, to which the chevalier turned 
again and again, smothering his impre- 
cations at the delay. Ten—a quarter 
after—half-past, and still he waited in 
vain. De Gourville had been due at nine 
by his own word. Three quarters—ten 
minutes before the hour—five—and 
then the door opened and De Gourville 
entered. 

A glad ery escaped the Chevalier de 
Saulles. 

“ Have you brought my lady’s brace- 
let?” he burst forth impetuously. 
“ Have you brought her answer? What 
luck, De Gourv ile i ee 

“ Zounds, my lord, the best of luck! 
I have brought my lady herself! ” 
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UNDER the pendulous leaves of the palm 
Drowsy I dream in the odorous calm ; 
Dreams of delight and of rapture 


I capture 


Out of the bower of the bloom and the balm. 


Over me carols a bird on the bough— 
Passionate melody, amorous vow ; 
All of his happy song spells me, 


And tells me: 


“Fly to her, lover, and speak to her now !” 


Sweetheart, I send you the song of the bird; 
Dared I interpret the message I heard 
This were the whisper above you: 


This were the music, the secret, the word ! 


“T love you!” 


Julian Durand. 
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THE COLLECTION. 


Beneath the skylight, in the row of cases, 
Are spread the volumes that I hold 
most dear. 
See, filmier than my lady’s fragrant laces, 
The floriated borders, fragile, clear, 
Upon that “ Book of Hours”; and mark 
the sheer 
Unfading azure of the Virgin’s dress— 
Eight centuries old, and bright as if a 
year! 
Perhaps the rarest treasure I possess. 


Yet I’m not sure; Boccaccio, see, dis- 
places 
Most claimants for chief rank—the 
vellum, here. 
’Twas for a king that Watteau drew 
those graces; 
“Ex Libris Regis ”—mark you where 
appear 
The royal emblems. And the next austere 
Black-letter tome—from Gutenberg’s 
first press 
That Bible issued, print’s great pio- 
neer— 
Perhaps the rarest treasure I possess. 


And what, you ask, the volume which de- 
faces 
That row of marvels, done by Elzevir? 
Cheap thing in boards, with stain of 
grass and traces 
Of sudden rain, with there, you think, 
the smear 
Of bloom or berry, there a blistered 
tear? 
Ah, once, ally of spring and eagerness, 
That fared with youth and thrilled to 
feel love near— 
Dearest of all the treasures I possess! 
ENVOY. 
Oh, long-gone masters, in some far-off 
sphere 
Recalling ancient toils of loveliness, 
Ye do not frown if haply ye o’erhear 
Me name the dearest treasure I possess! 


«*s HULDAH "A cheerful tale of life 
in the Southwest. 


Readers 


of Munsry’s Magazine who 
have enjoyed the “Turkey Track” 
stories of Alice MacGowan and Grace 
MacGowan Cooke have a pleasure in 


store for them in “ Huldah,” the latest 
book by these two’Southern ladies, who 
are sisters and collaborators. 

The plot of “ Huldah ” isnot exciting. 
It contains little of the melédrama or of 
the mushroom fortune-making which one 
has come to expect in stories of the West. 
The characters are every-day individuals 
leading every-day lives in a little village 
in southern Texas, euphoniously named 
Blowout. The setting is homely, almost 
squalid. But for all that, every line of 
the story rings true. They have made 
flesh-and-blood people instead of pen-and- 
ink concoctions. 

Aunt Huldah, who “does prize some 
one to laugh with’”—bless her!—is a 
character worth knowing. She is a ver- 
satile lady who serves as mother confes- 
sor to cowboys, as a refuge for fugitives, 
as keeper of the Wagon Tire House, and 
as voluntary guardian to stray “ or- 
phants.” 

She adds a parentless baby to her al- 
ready large brood; she takes in a dis- 
tracted Georgia lady looking for a run- 
away husband; she nurses an unknown 
girl through an attack of dengue, and all 
with the same cheerfulness with which 
she “hitches up” and takes her large 
family out to the Bar Seven Ranch for 
Thanksgiving dinner 

The book has amusing as well as pa- 
thetic incidents. At the Saturday even- 
ing prayer-meeting Ally begs to pray for 
the burro, and T'ell is afraid the devil will 
get his prayer if he tucks his head down. 
When cowboys demur at paying for 
their night’s lodging, Aunt Huldah does 
not hesitate to carry off their clothes un- 
til the defaulters redeem them with a 
large ransom. 

The story is not without its romance, 
and has a cheerful dénouement. The sick 
girl, Daisy, marries one of Aunt Huldah’s 
boys, Troy Gilbert, who becomes mayor 
of Blowout when the village booms into 
a city. The orphans are well provided 
for by returning parents or by wealthy 
ranchers. Mrs. Patterson is happily re- 
united to her repentant husband. We 
leave Aunt Huldah choosing the position 
of police matron at the station-house, be- 
cause there is no one else to remind the 
riffraff that “even a dead dog has teeth 
like pearls.” 
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Aunt Huldah is a worthy consort to 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Mrs. Ruggles and 
to Alice Hegan Rice’s Mrs. Wiggs. 





CONTINENTAL ENGLISH—Some in- 
advertent humor on the part of 
Greek and Italian hotel-keepers. 


The traveler in continental Europe 
who keeps his eyes open for original uses 
of English soon acquires a list equal to 
those of the teachers who make collec- 
tions of parents’ excuse notes, and the 
like. A few days in Greece and Italy 
gave these gems to some American trav- 
elers: 

On a bottle of water in Athens: 

This water is the equal of its superior mineral 
waters. 


In a hotel room in Syracuse: 
Pensions aré valuable for five days. 


In a hotel room in La Cava: 
Please put out the light when it is not necessary. 


In a hotel room at Amalfi: 

The Hotel de Londres at La Cava is the same 
house as this. 

The proprietor only responds when goods are 
placed in his care. 


THE «TRAIN BUTCHER”’—He dis- 
courses learnedly on the literature of 
the day. 


“Yes, he sells well,” said the train 
agent, looking meditatively at his arm- 
ful of books, his glance resting finally 
on the top volume, Mary Johnston’s 
“Sir Mortimer.” “He sells well. I 
hardly ever ‘start out of Omaha without 
six or eight copies of ‘Sir Mortimer.’ 
I generally make a number of sales out 
of him on certain trains. Of course the 
cheap trippers, as I call the people going 
West on rates, they don’t care to buy a 
book to eat and digestate. The paper- 
binders are good enough for them, and 
the scenery. But our best people, our 
thoughtful people, they buy books to 
eat, to dissimilate and then take home 
and put in their liberries. 

“ How do I know if a book is good?” 
he went on. “ Well, I have a critic who 
reads for me. I’m too busy a man to do 
it all myself, and too conscientious to 
admire a book unless I have some ante- 
knowledge of its contents. My critic 
reads very considerably and reports at 
length.” He paused to cast a fondly 
reminiscent eye on “Sir Mortimer.” 
“ We read him together,” he said, smiling 
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rather bashfully. “TI then detracted the 
idea that he is a good book, a lovely ro- 
mance, I might say. You’d hardly ex- 
pect a man in my position to be much of 
a critic, perhaps, or to use such an ad- 
junct as ‘lovely’ about this here book. 
But I’m quite a reader and studier. I 
think Mary Johnston uses very choice, 
good language. Of course she is some- 
what grandiflorent in spots; but calmly 
considered, I think her grammar in ‘ Sir 
Mortimer’ is very choice and well 
stocked. 

“But it’s a very few books can com- 
pete with these here private mailing- 
eards-with eolored Indian heads on ’em. 
Why, most people spend their time over 
my stock, picking and buying. I sold 
a very many to Mme. Nordica when her 
car was laid up an hour in Cheyenne, and 
over thirty dollars’ worth to a big or- 
chestra going through. Nobody ever 
buys thirty dollars’ worth of books! 

“No I don’t sell any Ouida, at least 
not often; she leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth, I conclude. She is somewhat 
like the draymas of the day, ‘Madame 
Du Barry,’ for instance. So many of our 
best people had rather seen ‘Du Barry’ 
twice than Mr. Mansfield once. The 
taste is akin in books, I think; though 
perhaps,” he concluded thoughtfully, 
“after all the reading public is not quite 
so scantless as the show-goers.” 





‘*SEEING NEW YORK”—Raupert 
Hughes acts as cicerone in a journey 
round the metropolis. 


Apparently the success of the coaches 
which daily carry loads of wide-eyed, 
open-mouthed visitors up and down the 
city streets led Rupert Hughes to believe 
that there would be a sale for an “ up-to- 
date ” guide-book to New York. Or per- 
haps it was the notoriety given some little 
time ago to a concern of “lady guides ” 
which furnished him the idea. Certainly 
his work is trifling and vulgar enough to 
have had such an inspiration. 

“The Real New York” it is called—a 
flimsy and objectionably breezy volume in 
which references to hosiery at the Flat- 
iron corner and to roof-gardens and 
divorce-courts take the place of wit, while 
“ Bohemia ” is represented as a region of 
lurid and fascinating danger. The stran- 
ger within the gates will suffer less dis- 
appointment if he clings to “ King’s 
Handbook,” while readers in search of 
entertainment of the kind which Mr. 
Hughes’ pages offer will find a less diluted 
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brand in the low-class, over-illustrated 
sporting periodicals. 


JUSTICE FOR WHISTLER—Motti- 
mer Menpes undertakes to vindicate 
the eccentric genius. 


Mortimer Menpes says, in his introduc- 
tion to “ Whistler as I Knew Him,” that 
he feels it due to the memory of his friend 
“to try and cleanse the atmosphere that 
is gathering around him.” With this 
friendly purpose he has proceeded to 
draw the picture of a posing, prancing, in- 
effably conceited creature, whose genius, 
though Mr. Menpes frequently and rever- 
ently calls him “ master,” is entirely sub- 
ordinated to his fantastic selfishness and 
heartlessness. 

For instance, according to his biog- 
rapher, Whistler never bore any malice. 


He never attempted to deceive me with regard to 
the people he attacked. Most of them, he was quite 
aware, had done no real wrong, and the master him- 
self was not bitter against them. Simply he looked 
upon these different men as so much material to be 
used, and, friends or foes, he fought against them 
all. The writing of these letters was a great joy 
to him. He loved nothing better, and never missed 
an opportunity of penning one of his famous epis- 
tles. Often I was with Whistler at the moment 
when he thought of a brilliant phrase. He might 
be in a hansom cab or at a Soho restaurant, and 
he would say, after telling the then latest quip : 

“Now who shall I tack it on to, Menpes?” 

If an opportunity did not occur, he very soon 
made one by writing a letter which called for an 
answer. 


Unwarranted impertinence of this sort 
is hard to understand, and it is difficult 
to see how Mr. Menpes has helped his 
dead friend’s social reputation by his 
work, 


«« CONTRASTS ”—Some pathetic pic- 
tures of humble life, drawn by the 
daughter of an English peer. 


If Florence Henniker had been com- 
pelled to write for a living, she might 
have proved herself capable of main- 
taining the literary fame of her father, 
the late Lord Houghton, better known as 
Richard Monckton Milnes. As it is, she 
writes short stories—or, to be more ex- 
act, sketches of life, love, sorrow, and 
death—which, though frequently unsatis- 
factory in their outcome, are marked by 
a peculiar charm. They are written in a 
simple, effective style, and from the 
standpoint, unfortunately rare enough in 
modern fiction, of native good breeding. 
More than this, they are permeated with 
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strong hunran sympathy and a genuine 
feeling for the poor and the unfortunate. 

All these qualities are more apparent 
in Mrs. Henniker’s “ Contrasts” than in 
her “In Searlet and Gray,” which ap- 
peared some years ago; and, although 
the sixteen sketches which constitute her 
new volume are for the most part sad 
ones, their effect is rather a quickening 
of our sympathies than a dragging down 
of our trust in human nature. One of 
the best of them, “Ex-Trooper Tém- 
pany,” is a touching picture of an old 
soldier, who, having outlived his capacity 
for serving his country or helping him- 
self, is compelled, after the death of his 
wife, to seek the shelter of the workhouse. 
Devoid of anything like plot—little more, 
in fact, than a simple recital of bitter 
facts—this picture of the last days of 
the old, wornout and forgotten Crimean 
veteran is nevertheless wondrously in- 
teresting. It is a story of the kind that 
grips at one’s throat. 

In the same class is “The Butterfly.” 
It deals with a garrison town belle, who, 
after years oi weary waiting, manages to 
miss the one great opportunity of her 
life, and dies in a hospital, neglected and 
forgotten by those who had reason to be 
grateful to her. The plot of the sketch is 
somewhat forced and artificial. The 
Butterfly declines her opportunity for a 
reason which is thoroughly inadequate, 
as any sensible woman will admit. The 
story is strong, however, in qualities of 
sympathy and humanity, and its incisive 
picture of genteel English poverty. 

Mrs. Henniker is the wife of Colonel 
Arthur Henniker, who is a younger son 
of the fourth Lord Henniker, and who 
served with the Guards in South Africa. 
If she were to devote herself conscien- 
tiously to a study of the art of construct- 
ing stories, rather than that of merely 
writing them, she might win for herself 
a much higher place in contemporaneous 
literature. 


THE ADAPTER AGAIN—The new 
terror that he has in store for the 
season's playgoers. 


The disinclination of the journeyman 
dramatist to let well enough alone is 
again revealed by the statement that Miss 
Margery Williams’ novel, “ The Price of 
Youth,” is to be made into a play. The 
measure of success which it has enjoyed 
foreordained it to this end, but the an- 
nouncement is sad, nevertheless. As a 
yyouthful and somewhat morbid study of 
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environment and chance it was interest- 
ing, but the adapter who undertakes to 
convert its one long drive through the 
pine-barrens of New Jersey, and its few 
desultory conversations in the dingy 
eating-room of a country roadhouse, into 
three or four acts, threatens theater 
audiences with unmerited boredom. The 
works of the late Herbert Spencer would 
make about as exciting plays. 


GEORGE SAND’S CENTENARY — 
Some of the reasons which make her 
still a popular idol in France. 





There is something amusing in the 
thought that this year, while America 
was engaged in comnmremorating the cen- 
tenary of Hawthorne, France has been 
celebrating George Sand’s. It is one of 
the little ironies of fame and glory. The 
man, like Emerson, born a year earlier, 
was of eminent genius and of blameless 
career; the woman, in spite of her vigor- 
ous talent was scarcely of the immortals, 
and her manner of life was one best 
glided over in literary biographies for 
the young. Yet there was more enthu- 
siasm in France over the fact that she 
was born in 1804 than there was in Amer- 
ica over the fact that Hawthorne first 
saw the light in the same year. 

Her countrymen’s affection for George 
Sand is rather a personal feeling than 
an artistic one. Few people read even 
“ Consuelo ” nowadays. Her amours re- 
tain no especial interest to a people who 
have grown tired of such romances. But 
the vigor, the kindliness, the common hu- 
mranity of the woman have made her a 
sort of popular idol. She had none of 
the affectations of genius; she never 
posed as a being unique and set apart. 
Her indiscretions were bold and uncom- 
plicated. She probably never once called 
upon long-suffering “temperament” to 
explain and excuse her inconstancies. 
Surely for this alone she deserved a cen- 
tenary festival! 


«THE MAGNETIC NORTH ” — The 
woman novelist makes a successful 
appearance in a new field. 


For some time it has been a grievance 
to many people that women are invading 
fields hitherto sacred to men. “The 
Magnetie North,” by Elizabeth Robins, 
would lead one to believe that the réle 
of the arctic explorer and the gold-miner 
had been added to the many vocations 
now pursued by the restless sex. 
Elizabeth Robins—who in private life 
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is Mrs. George R. Parkes—is a distinctly 
original writer. Her last book, “ The 
Open Question,” touched upon the right 
or wrong of committing suicide, and 
caused much discussion. “ The Magnetic 
North” is the story of five men who 
made their way to the Klondike during 
the gold fever of 1897 and 1898. It is 
hard to believe that the book was written 
by a woman, so thoroughly masculine is 
it in its subject and treatmrent. As we 
read, the awful desolation of the frozen 
north is spread before us; and as we fol- 
low the experiences of the Colonel and 
the Boy on the Long Trail we realize 
faintly the hardships of an arctic winter, 
and the mental strain that comes with 
the terrible loneliness and the long 
nights. 

Incidentally, the description of the 
Holy Cross Mission shows what is being 
done toward Christianizing and educa- 
ting the natives; and the Eskimo and the 
traders are depicted in a convincing way. 
Through it all one feels the aptness of 
the title, and begins to understand why 
it is that that strange region so often 
draws the adventurer, whether successful 
or not, back into its charmed circle. 





TITLES GALORE—A “ clever ” book 
which swarms with dukes and 
duchesses. 


The penny novelette designed for 
kitchen reading, and dealing exclusively 
with titled characters, has been a stand- 
ing joke, both in England and America, 
from time immemorial. Far from having 
been laughed out of existence, however, 
this style of fiction has of late years 
taken an upward course and now flaunts 
itself between board covers, cheek by 
jowl with legitimate literature. 

An amusing example of this kitchen 
fiction masquerading as a novel is 
“Strawberry Leaves,” by “A. Leaf,” a 
pretentious volume bound in royal pur- 
ple ornamented with a gilt coronet. The 
book may possibly be taken seriously in 
America, although its reception in Eng- 
land, when it first appeared, was anything 
but flattering. Its chief charm lies in 
the careless freedom with which its au- 
thor draws upon the House of Lords for 
his characters. Dukes—who are, in 
point of fact, as scaree as hen’s teeth in 
their native England—figure in every 
chapter of his romance, and minor peers 
fall over one another in their eagerness 
to attract the notice of the casual reader. 
But whereas the old-fashioned penny nov- 
ielette displayed persons of such exalted 
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classes in the light of a rose-tinted glam- 
our, this six-shilling romance reveals 
them shorn of the glory that usually at- 
taches to great personages. It makes us 
wonder how a peerage that is so selfish, 
sinful, aad vulgar could have endured for 
so many years. 

Very knowing and confidential is the 
air with which “ A. Leaf” takes us by the 
arm and leads us through charity bazaars 
and gilded drawing-rooms, and in and 
out of dressmakers’ shops; pausing now 
and then to chat with an earl or a mar- 
chioness, or to sneer at my lord’s poverty 
or my lady’s frailties. He is terribly sar- 
castic, too, as it behooves all “society 
novelists” to be. Not for the world 
would he besmear his pages with a decent, 
honest sentiment, or with the character 
of a true lady or gentleman. His aim is 
to be regarded as “clever,” and some of 
his readers may think that he succeeds. 





CHESTERTON’S NOVEL~—It s 
“dramatization” by a comic opera 
genius seems demanded. 


Gilbert Chesterton has done so much 
good work in poetry and criticism that 
the appearance of his first novel was 
something of a literary event. He had 
demonstrated himself to have a mind of 
keen analytical power, a sense of humor, 
a brilliant—a somewhat too dazzlingly 
brilliant—style, and an abiding interest 
in the great questions of life and destiny. 
No one who had read his volume on 
Browning could doubt his insight or his 
sympathy. His novel, then, might prove 
a book of moment, a clear and enlighten- 
ing study of modern life. 

Instead, “The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill” has proved an_ extravaganza. 
Change its end from tragedy to comedy, 
eliminate the brillianey of diction, and 
there remains what would serve as a light 
opera scenario. London of the twenty- 
first century is the scene of the story; 
commercialism rules the world. The 
kings of England are chosen from a list, 
as jurymen are chosen now. The choice 
has fallen upon a_ practical joker, 
Auberon Quin, who in excess of mirth 
decrees that each of the London boroughs 
shall return to its state of medieval civic 
entity and of medieval pomp. Every one 
sees the absurdity of this except the Lord 
High Provost of Notting Hill, Adam 
Wayne. He takes the situation seriously, 
restores the ancient glories of his baili- 
wick, and eventually Notting Hill be- 
comes the chief of the metropolitan cor- 
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porations. After twenty years of the ex- 
periment, he and the king are killed in 
battle against the forces of the other 
boroughs. 

It is said that Mr. Chesterton took this 
remarkable way of proving the thesis 
that the humorist and the fanatic need 
each other. It seems almost a pity that 
he did not use a mere essay to that end, 
and, for a novel, give us the picture of 
modern life and manners and the study 
of human emotions of which he is surely 
capable. 


‘¢ ANDREW VANE’’—A bright novel 
by the late Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


The regret which was felt for the re- 
cent untimely death of Guy Wetmore 
Carryl will be shared by all who read his 
novel “The Transgression of Andrew 
Vane,” and who see in it the promise of 
future achievement as well as the accom- 
plishment of an actual success. 

The story is concerned chiefly with the 
doings of a young Bostonian, whose poor 
health compels him to break off his col- 
lege course. He goes to Paris, furnished 
by his rich and adoring grandfather with 
a large letter of credit. It may be re- 
marked here that in real life the Massa- 
chusetts millionaire is not generally so 
open-handed, nor is he likely to recom- 
mend the French capital as a favorable 
spot for a rest-cure. However, the plot 
demands that Andrew should be landed in 
Paris with plenty of money, and once 
there the story nroves rapidly. 

Prominent in the American colony is 
the villain of the tale, a man named 
Radwalader, who has formed a secret 
partnership with an equally unscrupu- 
lous woman for the purpose of entan- 
gling young men of fortune and getting 
their money, either through blackmail or 
by gambling. Andrew Vane seems a 
likely victim, and the snare is spread, 
though with a very different result from 
what Radwalader expected. 

No one would think of calling “The 
Transgression of Andrew Vane” a 
“novel with a purpose,” and yet through 
it all, particularly in his description of 
the American colony, the author has pro- 
claimed his conviction that Paris is no 
place for the visiting idler, and that even 
for the American in business the danger 
of deterioration is great. Parisian man- 
ners and customs may be suitable for the 
Gallic race, but when adopted by the 
Anglo-Saxon they too often tend toward 
degeneration. 
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The Camp-Meeting at Bluff Springs. 


HOW A GREAT LIGHT CAME TO THE HUSBAND OF MA’ JANE BARNARD. 





BY JULIA TRUITT BISHOP. 


I. 


ASCOM BARNARD paused on the 

kitchen steps, and looked in at the 

door with suspicion and irritation in his 
eyes. 

“Bakin’ chickens, air ye?” he asked. 
“Now I'd like to know what ye’re a 
wastin’ chickens fur at this rate? An’ 
pies—an’ light bread—an’ puddin’! Well, 
the land, Ma’ Jane, did ye think we was 
millionaires ? ” 

The woman had looked up from the 
chickens she was basting, but now her 
eyes were on her work again. 

“T didn’t know but ye’d change your 
mind about goin’ over to the camp- 
meetin’; an’ it would help along to have 
most of the cookin’ for Sunday done at 
home,” she said humbly. 

Her husband had gone about peering 
inito pots and pans and lifting the cor- 
ners of the table-cloth, but she did not re- 
sent it. He stared at her grimly. 

“Tt does seem to me, Ma’ Jane,” he 
snorted, “that it takes more talkin’ to 
convince you of anything than any seven- 
teen women I ever have saw. I’ve tol’ you 
every day for the last week that we warn’t 
goin’ to that dratted camp-meetin’—that 
I was boun’ to go over to the Corners to 
see Bink Denny about that land—that we 
couldn’t both leave home, for there was 
the cows an’ the chickens—that a wom- 
an’s business was at home, ’stid o’ galli- 
vantin’ round the country ’tendin’ camp- 
meetin’s. Cain’t ye never learn anything, 
Ma’ Jane?” 

Ma’ Jane shut the oven door and stood 
up. She wiped the perspiration from her 
face with a check apron. 

“Tve been a hopin’ an’ a prayin’ for 
years that they’d have a camp-meetin’ 
near enough for me to go,” she said, 
strong feeling underlying her meek voice. 
“T haven’t ’tended one sence I was a girl. 
Mother always had a tent, an’ you was 
glad enough to come to camp-meetin’s 
then, Bascom! This one’s not more’n six 
mile away—an’ I want to go!” 

“Well, you know good an’ well ye 
cain’t. Somebody’s got to stay on this 


place to take keer o’ things, an’ sence it 
cain’t be me, it’s got to be you.” 

Ma’ Jane brought the check apron to 
her face again. This time it went across 
her eyes. 

“Mary Hopkins tol’ me she’d save one 
end o’ her tent for me,” she said repi- 
ningly. “It’s built o’ boards—two rooms 
an’ a hall between—an’ there’s a big shed 
at the back for a dinin’-room. Au’ I 
wanted to go worse’n I ever wanted to go 
anywhere, I reckon.” 

“Fur’s that’s concerned, I reckon I 
wanted to go,” said Bascom in the lofty 
tone of one willing to set a good example 
of strict adherence to duty. “But you 
don’t see me throwin’ our livin’ away so’s 
I could gallop off to every camp-meetin’ 
that come along, do ye?” Bascom ran 
his forefinger tenderly around between 
his neck and his collar, and with a mut- 
tered: “Blame a collar, anyway!” went 
on with his preparations for departure. 
“TI won’t be back for three days,” he 
stated succinctly as he went away; and 
in the deep silence that followed Ma’ Jane 
sat down and looked at the kitchen table. 

It was heaped with the good things she 
had prepared for the great Sunday din- 
ner at the camp-ground, where it was the 
joy of every tenter to keep open house 
and entertain all who would come. True, 
Bascom had said all the time that they 
could not go. He had said it with un- 
necessary strength and fervor every day 
for a week; yet she had gone on cooking 
and planning. She even had most of the 
things packed which she would have need- 
ed for housekeeping in the other end of 
Mary Hopking’ tent. 

Bascom did not realize how long Ma’ 
Jane’s life had run in grooves, and how 
tiresome grooves were likely to become 
in the course of time. She could remem- 
ber days when she had been tempted to 
break the kitchen stove into fragments 
with an ax, instead of feeding wood into 
its insatiable maw and cooking common- 
place meals upon it; when the regular 
morning “cleaning up” had filled her 
with such loathing that she had debated 
with herself about burning the house 
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down and getting rid of it. She had 
never mentioned these temptations to 
Bascom. He would not have understood 
them. She doubted if any man would 
have understood. 

And now—a camp-meeting over at 
Bluff Springs—the prettiest place in all 
the country round—and she must pine 
through that week of wonderful possi- 
bilities, all alone most of the time, feed- 
ing chickens and milking cows and 
churning and attending to milk vessels, 
as if that were all there was of life! 

Ma’ Jane threw the dish-cloth at its 
accustomed nail. She did not hang it 
up, clean and unwrinkled, as she had 
hung up dish-cloths three times a day 
during all the thirty-five years of her 
married life. Then she went out to the 
barn and looked at the two Jersey cows, 
which were ready to eat again, having 
been fed fully an hour before. 

“Drat ye!” she said vindictively. 

Coming from Ma’ Jane, this might 
have been considered wild profanity. 
Her heart stood still for a moment; then 
she wept remorsefully on the out- 
stretched nose of the nearest cow. 

“Tt’s about time I was goin’ to camp- 
meetin’,” she said. “If I ain’t gittin’ to 
be a heathen, I dunno who is! ” 

As she walked slowly out of the barn, 
the two cows followed her; and-it was at 
the barn door that an inspiration came 
to Ma’ Jane Barnard. Her face paled 
for a moment, and then flushed crimson. 
She put her hand to her throat. 

“Them cows leads like dogs!” she 
whispered. 


II. 


Bascom Barnarp’s business at the 
Corners was over in much less time than 
he had contemplated. In fact, he met 
Bink Denny coming out of the First and 
Last Chance, which was a place given 
over to liquid refreshments of an aggra- 
vated type; and Mr. Denny generously 
assured him that he would buy that piece 
of land, soon as he had finished drinking 
—buy his barn—buy that old razorback 
horse—buy anything and everything he 
had; so that he could go West, young 
man, go West. Mr. Denny wept on Bas- 
com’s neck, after this, because he had 
misplaced his pocketbook; and a little 
later begged him to come in and fill up 
at his expense, as money was no object, 
and he loved him like a brother. 

Bascom was glad to tear himself away 
and set forth on the homeward road. He 
went slowly and sorrowfully; slowly, be- 
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cause temptation was assailing him; and 
sorrowfully, because if he went home, 
Ma’ Jane would insist on going to the 
camp-meeting, and he would be left 
alone over Sunday. The few times when 
he had been left to look after the house 
had been brief but memorable. When 
he thought of them, his soul revolted. 
Of course it was no trouble for Ma’ Jane 
to run the place. She was already re- 
eonciled to staying at home now, any 
way, and did not expect to go to camp- 
meeting. The camp ground was almost 
on his way home—only two or three 
miles off the road—and he really felt 
that it would do him good to see what 
a camp-meeting was like once more. He 
might finish up the day there, at any 
rate, and then go home and give Ma’ 
Jane a chance. Or—second thoughts 
were often best—he might stay over 
Sunday at the camp ground, and then go 
back to the Corners, find Bink Denny 
sober, and transact his business accord- 
ing to the first arrangement. 

Bascom Barnard turned into the road 
that led to Bluff Springs. 

The sound of hammering and sawing 
and the merry clatter of tongues pro- 
claimed the camp ground before he was 
within sight of it. Bascom rode into a 
busy little city where board and canvas 
tents were going up like magic, and 
where Brother Wilkins, the minister, was 
directing the strewing of sawdust be- 
neath the great bough-covered arbor 
where preaching was to be held. 

“ Hello, Brother Barnard!” ealled the 
minister cheerily. ‘Where's Sister 
Barnard? Isn’t she coming?” 

“ Sh—she kinder thought she wouldn’t 
come,” Bascom said with deep embar- 
rassment. “ Ma’ Jane sets a—a lot o’ 
store by the cows an’ things, ye see—so 
she reckoned she’d stay.” 

Bascom rode hurriedly on down the 
line of tents, where a fire of questions 
met him at every step. He found him- 
self gaining confidence with practise. 

“T jes’ couldn’t get Ma’ Jane to come,” 
he explained to Miss Mirandy Barr, the 
last in the line. “ Ma’ Jane’s a great 
home body. It don’t suit her to come 
away an’ leave things at sixes an’ sevens, 
as she says—so she jes’ stays by the stuff, 
Ma’ Jane does.” 

“Stays by the stuff!” The expression 
gave Bascom Barnard a distinct relig- 
ious feeling, which carried a moral uplift 
with it. He felt that it was easy to be 
good—at camp-meeting. He began help- 
ing people to get their tents in order. 
Before noon he told his friends that Ma’ 

















Jane didn’t know how much she was go- 
ing to miss. Immediately after dinner— 
chicken pie and fixings—he said that if 
he thought it would do any good he 
would go after Ma’ Jane yet, and make 
her come, whether or no. Just before the 
afternoon service he said it was an awful 
mistake to have a body’s mind set on 
worldly things. 

The camp-meeting really began with 
that afternoon service. Bascom took an 
unostentatious place, pretty well back; 
but at night he was ten seats nearer to the 
pulpit, and shouted “ Amen!” three times 
during the last prayer. The minister 
had an eye on him; and in the little talk 
he made at the close of the service he 
thanked God for the undoubted evi- 
dences that the church was warming up. 

In the still hours of the night Bascom 
reasoned it out. He had not treated him- 
self to a holiday this many a year, and 
now he felt that he was entitled to one. 
Ma’ Jane could take hers some other 
time. Besides, a woman’s work was 
never wearing, like a man’s. Keeping 
house was like play, compared with what 
he had been called upon to do. Bascom 
turned over on the fragrant hay mattress 
with which sister Clark had provided 
him, and went comfortably to sleep. 

The clear notes of a horn aroused 
everybody for the sunrise prayer-meet- 
ing, and Bascom hurried arborwards 
with the others. 

“Will Brother Bascom Barnard lead 
us in prayer?” said the minister, when 
the first hymn had been sung. 

Brother Bascom Barnard found him- 
self on his knees, stumbling over a few 
familiar phrases which had somehow 
stuck in his memory. As he went on, he 
gained confidence and his voice became 
assured. He remarked upon the fact 
that our days were few and evil, and that 
we were all prone to wrong-doing as the 
sparks are to fly upward; that if any 
man thinketh he standeth let him take 
heed lest he fall, for there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. 

By this time Brother Bascom’s voice 
took on a triumphant ring, quite out of 
keeping with the warning tone of his 
quotations. He was in full swing—time 
was no object. Scraps of long-forgotten 
and suddenly-remembered hymns, verses 
of scripture, stately phrases from pray- 
ers heard in his youth, tumbled forth in 
picturesque profusion. The hour for the 
prayer-meeting to close had come when 
he began to pray for the heathen, and 
this took time, of itself. When he had 
worked around to the sinful and de- 
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praved in our own land, everybody would 
have been impatient but for the fact that 
something had happened—something 
that Bascom could not see, as his eyes 
were shut. There were some who kept 
their eyes open when they prayed, and 
these nudged the others excitedly. Even 
the minister—but that must have been 
an accident. 

“ An’ now, O Lord,” pleaded Brother 
Bascom, pounding the bench in front of 
him with a clenched fist, “be with all 
that’s near an’ dear to them that’s gath- 
ered here to worship Thee. Be with them 
that’s stayed by the stuff—an’ if they’ve 
stayed away from this blessed place be- 
cause they’re cold or hard-hearted—as 
we fear some of ’em has—O Lord, melt 
their hearts of stone an’ make ’em see 
that they’re hanging over etarnal pun- 
ishment, prepared for the devil an’ his 
angels 

“ Amen!” said a clear feminine voice, 
which seemed in some unaccountable 
way to come from the wrong direction. 

Bascom was kneeling in the sawdust 
near the pulpit, and facing the congrega- 
tion. The voice came from behind him. 

Involuntarily he looked over his shoul- 
der. At the same moment a faint giggle 
arose somewhere down among. the 
benches where the congregation were 
kneeling; and Brother Bascom Barnard 
sat down in the sawdust like an opera 
hat or a collapsible cup. 

An old gray horse and a wagon had 
drawn up close at the edge of the arbor. 
Ma’ Jane, her best bonnet tied firmly 
under her chin, held the reins. The 
wagon was piled high with a medley 
of things pertaining to house-keep- 
ing. Three coops of excited chickens 
topped the pile; the anxious mewing 
of a cat came from a basket behind the 
seat, and tied to the back of the wagon 
were two cows, which both intimated that 
something to eat would be acceptable. 
Under the wagon sat the black puppy, its 
astonished head to one side as it viewed 
its master under these unaccustomed 
and suspicious circumstances. 

Everybody had hastily arisen and was 
looking with might and main. The min- 
ister hurriedly pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

“T’m sorry to move in on Sunday,” ex- 
plained Ma’ Jane, clear-voiced and calm; 
“but it’s took me all night to git ready, 
an’ to come. My husban’ couldn’t help 
me because he’s over to the Corners ma- 
kin’ a trade with Bink Denny. I warn’t 
goin’ to stay at home ’tendin’ to cows an’ 
things while a camp-meetin’ was goin’ on 
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only six mile away; so I brung the an- 
imals along. "Long as Bascom ain’t here, 
if some o’ you-all would help me unload 
at Mary Hopkins’ tent I’d be thankful— 
an’ you'll take dinner with me to-day, 
Brother Wilkins—an’ as many others as 
can crowd in!” 


II. 


Tuat dinner in the other end of Mary 
Hopkins’ tent was a thing to be remem- 
bered. People who had tents of their 
own went there and ate hilariously, and 
there was jubilation about the entire 
camp ground. Bascom crept meekly in 
after a while, and offered himself at least 
as a guest, but Ma’ Jane remarked dryly: 

“My husban’ not bein’ here, I reckon 
I can’t take ye in. I ain’t makin’ no new 
acquaintances! ” 

He went away and ate with Miss Mi- 
randy Barr, who had corned beef hash 
and cold potatoes for dinner. Somehow, 
everything was different. The minister’s 
sermon on hypocrisy that afternoon was 
something terrible to hear, and sounded 
personal to the last degree. Pretty queer 
that, too, after the dinner the minister 
had eaten—the dinner which was virtu- 
ally of Bascom’s providing, too! 

Another meal at Miss Mirandy’s, with 
a night on a pallet at Sister Clark’s—for 
the beds were all taken by this time— 
prepared Bascom to enter upon another 
day with chastened spirit; but there were 
no signs of relenting on the part of Ma’ 
Jane. Between sermons he heard goodly 
sounds of cookery at her tent, and, wan- 
dering near, smelled such odors as tore 
his very being asunder; but he was an 
outeast and a pariah there, and might 
not hope to enter. He listened to the 
sermons in gloomy silence—his voice was 
not raised in the hymns. 

But when the long day had worn itself 
out, and the night service was going on, 
he sat looking around on the scene from 
which it seemed that he was all at once 
shut out. The flaring gasoline torches 
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that hung to the supporting pillars threw 
wavering lights across the intent faces 
of the hearers, and showed the glistening 
tears on many a one, for the minister 
had struck a tender and pathetie chord. 
Over there, in the brightest light, sat Ma’ 
Jane, her face lifted, her hands clasped 
in her lap. Whether it was something 
peculiar in that light—perhaps it was— 
he saw how gray she was getting, and 
how shabby. That best bonnet of hers 
had been bought fifteen years before— 
the year that he built the new barn—and 
she had washed the ribbon and _ re- 
trimmed it a dozen times since then. 

While he looked he saw the tears on 
her face, too. The hands she raised to 
wipe them away were rough, hard hands 
—that was plain to him now—how she 
must have worked! 

The minister had turned toward him 
and looked into his eyes. What he saw 
there decided him. 

“Will Brother Bascom Barnard lead 
us in prayer?” he asked with a thrill in 
his .voice. 

And Brother Bascom Barnard fell up- 
on his knees, shaken with sobs. 

“ Oh, Lord, forgive us for bein’ mis’- 
able fools!” he cried. “ An’ give us a 
chance to try ag’in, an’ to see if we cain’t 
do better nex’ time! Amen!” 

It was a very complete prayer, and 
started more than one listener out to- 
ward repentance and another chance. 
After it was over, Bascom found a hand 
on his arm, and there was Ma’ Jane 
looking up at him. 

“T’ve got some chicken pie saved up 
for you, Bascom,” she whispered. 

They went away toward the tent, arm 
in arm, walking where the shadows of the 
trees lay thickest. In the deepest 
shadow his arm stole timidly around her 
waist—the first time such a thing had 
happened in years and years. 

“Tt looks like we’re goin’ to have a 
great meetin’,’ he said stumblingly. 
“T’m awful glad ye got a chance to come, 
Ma’ Jane!” 
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THE WEEDS. 


MEN scorn them, but the wiser day 

Looks never from the weeds away. 

They honor him as best they may, 
And so their humble summer goes. 


Sometimes 1 think the warm winds stay 

With them the longest, in their play, 

And all the sweet things to them say 
They but say over to the rose. 





John Vance Cheney. 











The Wives of George IV. 


BY KATHERINE HOFFMAN. 


NEW LIGHT UPON THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE ‘FIRST GENTLE- 


MAN OF EUROPE” —THE UNFORTUNATE QUEEN 


WHOM HE 


DISOWNED AND DROVE INTO EXILE, AND THE MORGANATIC 
WIFE WHOSE STORY IS ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE OF 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


HERE have been many chroniclers of 
the days of the First Gentleman of 
Europe; but by one of those literary ac- 
cidents which never cease to be surpri- 
sing, the most voluminous and most rat- 
tling gossip of them all has just had his 
gossipings brought to light. “The 
Creevey Papers,” containing the corres- 
pondence of Thomas Creevey, sometime 
M. P., constant diner-out, perpetual at- 
tendant at assemblies and routs, most 
amusing entertainer, keen observer and 
indefatigable letter-writer, have only 
recently been edited and published. 
Creevey did for the Regency some- 
thing not unlike what Pepys did for the 
Restoration. Creevey’s letters to his 
wife, to his stepdaughter, and _ his 
friends, and theirs to him, have gone 
into three editions since appearing in 
1903; and a very intimate picture do they 
give of the life of London and of Brigh- 
ton, of court and coffee-house in the old 
days. The tragedy of Queen Caroline, 
most wretched of all the First Gentle- 
man’s victims, who suffered longest and 
most at his hands, and who never en- 
joyed even the brief reign of a favorite, 
is sketched in all its dreariness. One of 
the most vivid parts of the book is a 
picture of her trial, when after years of 
retirement and of forlorn wandering she 
eame back to claim her place as queen 
after the death of George ITI. 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE. 


Seen through the perspective of a 
century, George, Prince of Wales, 
Prince Regent, and finally King of Eng- 
land, appears a profligate without charm, 
a personage as dissolute as Charles II, 
but lacking that merry monarch’s gifts. 
In his youth, indeed, his fellow-men had 
some hopes of George. He was held to be 
a prince of liberal politics—chiefly be- 
cause his antagonism to his father pre- 
vented his coinciding in any of the pa- 


ternal views. His libertinism was winked 
at, helped, applauded, as the efflores- 
cence of a nature too romantic to be re- 
strained by rules of courts and kings. 
His sentimental escapades were those of 
“ Florizel.” 

His companions were for a time men 
of wit and ability—Fox, Sheridan, and 
other brilliant young Whigs. But by 
and by men came to see that his esca- 
pades were the sum of his achievements; 
that he could turn his “ Perdita” off un- 
mourned, but “ blubbered when told that 
Brummel did not like the cut of a coat;” 
that his wit was buffoonery, his sensibil- 
ity sham. He invented a_ buckle—it 
lives because Thackeray bitterly de- 
seribes it as his single contribution to 
the riches of the world. He conferred a 
fleeting fame or infamy upon certain 
ladies, and long misery upon one. And 
the picture of him in his youth, vain, 
sulky, full of horse-play and self-indul- 
gence, and in his age vain, pompous, and 
vindictive, is here in the ‘“ Creevey 
Papers” as it is nowhere else, either in 
state documents or in the copious mem- 
oirs and correspondences of those days 
before letter-writing became a lost art— 
the casual effusions of Malmesbury, 
Wraxall, and Croker. 


THE LUCKLESS “ PERDITA” ROBINSON. 


He began his career as a lady-killer 
when he sent his “ Florizel” letters to 
“ Perdita ” Robinson, whose acting and 
person he admired from the royal box. 
She was a young woman of more talent 
and temperament than common sense; 
but she was succeeding as an actress— 
Garrick himself coaching her. The 
prince having marked her for his dis- 
astrous favor, there were romantic meet- 
ings on the banks of the Thames at Kew, 
with all the histrionic paraphernalia of 
romance—cloaks, veils, hats pulled low, 
faithful watchers to warn of approach- 
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ing danger; everything, in short, com- 
manded as appropriate by the rules of 
grand opera. 

These accessories of love-making 
wrought upon Perdita to such an extent 
that she forsook her husband and aban- 
doned her career for the prince. In a 
year or two he tired of her. He found it 
advantageous to “give her up,” and to 
reap the reward of his sacrifice in the 
payment of his bills. Perdita, like other 
persons of temperament, would have 
liked her amour to end in something 
romantically memorable. In her naive 
recollections she tries to see their last 
meeting through a haze of tenderness; 
but the bald facts are that the prince 
gave her up for money, cut her dead in 
the Park, and that she had great diffi- 
culty in collecting the sum which he had 
promised, in the first flush of the ro- 
mance, to settle upon her. She did ob- 
tain it eventually, and lived in comfort 
and respectability, tinged with reminis- 
cence, to an advanced old age. 


THE ROMANCE OF MARIA FITZHERBERT. 


Then came Mrs. Fitzherbert, probably 
the most famous of morganatic wives, 
though there were others of no small dis- 
tinction in George’s family—his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, afterwards Will- 
iam IV, being morganatically married to 
Mrs. Jordan (Dorothy Bland, a stage 
favorite), and the Duke of Cumberland 
to Mrs. Horton. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was a lady of brilliant 
fashion. When she caught the prince’s 
fancy she was already twice a widow, 
and she was six years older than he. 
She was moreover a Roman Cathouie, 
and in every way the alliance seemed 
undesirable. But the prudent widow held 
aloof, and this course naturally added the 
final charm to her many fascinations. 
The prince began to reply to his parents’ 
request that he would settle down and in- 
sure the succession, by saying that he 
would resign the succession to his 
brother and live as a private English 
gentleman. Lord Malmesbury, to whom 
these protestations were made—it was 
he who conducted the negotiation for 
the prince’s marriage, later—of course 
knew to what they pointed. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, meanwhile, contin- 
ued obdurate. She had no mind to easy 
alliances, and apparently she did not 
want to imperil her royal  suitor’s 


chances by involving him in a morga- 
natic marriage with a Roman Catholic. 
One day messengers arrived at her house 
in hot haste. 


The prince had stabbed 
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himself for her; the prince was wounded 
and begged to see her; the prince threat- 
ened to repeat his attempt upon his life. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert yielded—the sufferings 
of a princely wooer, well set up and with 
ambrosial locks, would appeal to almost 
all ladies. But she was still prudent; on 
her way to Carlton House she stopped by 
for her friend, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, a reigning beauty. 

At the princely residence the young 
man was discovered pale, his shirt blood- 
stained. He agonized quite prettily. He 
would marry his Maria or stab himself 
all over again. So, before his messengers 
and the duchess as witnesses, he formally 
declared that he took the lady for his 
wife, and her grace’s wedding-ring sealed 
the bargain, which the prince also ac- 
knowledged in a document. 

Once out of the royal presence, com- 
mon sense returned to Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
She knew that as far as marriage was 
concerned, the theatrical scene through 
which she had just gone was a mere 
farce. She knew that for the prospectige 
head of the English church to make a 
bona fide marriage with a Roman Cath- 
olic—they called them “ Papists” in 
those days—would be a serious political 
mistake. So she sent him back his docu- 
mentary acknowledgment to be de- 
stroyed, and off she went to the conti- 
nent. She traveled for a year or two, 
constantly harried by the devotion of 
her Florizel, whose emissaries fairly 
dogged her steps. 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY OF 1785. 


Then she gave up. She came home 
and married the prince. Concerning the 
ceremony there was afterwards some dis- 
pute, but it was performed in 1785, “in 
her own drawing-room in her house in 
town, in the presence of the officiating 
Protestant clergyman and two of her 
own nearest relatives.” This is the state- 
ment of Lord Stourton. 

For the next ten years Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert had her ups and downs. She re- 
mained a person of great distinction, 
though to be sure the prince did not al- 
ways admit his marriage to her. Once, 
when he wanted money, he explicitly in- 
structed Fox to deny the rumors of his 
marriage, in order that Parliament 
might be inclined to view his debts more 
leniently. The next day he went up to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and said, in surprised, 
grieved tones: ; 

“Fox has denied our marriage in the 
House, Maria. What do you think of 
that?” 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert did not tell what she 
thought, but her face grew very pale. 
From that time she regarded Fox with 
hostility, evidently accepting the 
prince’s explanation that the statesman’s 
assertion was his own. Sheridan had the 
pleasant task of trying to make another 
speech which should put the lady right 
without implicating either his colleague 
or his royal master in the charge of dis- 
honesty. 

One day the prince kissed his Maria 
farewell and rode down to Brighton. 
The next thing she knew of him, the 
Countess of Jersey had won his flighty 
affections. Many years later, Creevey 
saw Lady Jersey thus: 


She is like one of her numerous gold and silver 
dicky-birds that are in all the show rooms of this 
house. She begins to sing at eleven o’clock, and 
with the interval of the hour she retires to her 
cage to rest, she sings till twelve at night without 
a moment’s interruption. 


For two and a half years Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was neglected. Then she was 
denied outright. The prince’sbills needed 
paying again. He would give up his evil 
courses and marry. He would marry his 
cousin, the Princess Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth of Brunswick. 


GEORGE MARRIES CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK. 


He had never seen this lady, and was 
heard to speak of buying a pig in a poke. 
However, marriage was necessary, and 
Caroline available. She set out from 
Brunswick, and landed at Greenwich one 
Sunday. The preachers were suddenly 
left without listeners while the congre- 
gations poured into the streets to see 
their future queen. She was royally met 
and attended to London, one of the 
ladies in her retinue being the Countess 
of Jersey! 

In London the prince hastened to see 
the “pig” that he had bought in a 
poke. The princess was not a beauty, 
as her portrait shows. One eye-witness 
declares that her royal wooer hastily 
demanded a drink of brandy, but an- 
other writer says, more fittingly, that 
he “ waited on her instantly, with all the 
ardor of a lover, complimented her on 
her arrival, her appearance, and her 
knowledge of English, and asked per- 
mission to dine with her.” Three days 
later they were married, and the state- 
ment of the prince’s debts was imme- 
diately laid before the House of Com- 
mons. He owed a little matter of six 
hundred and forty thousand pounds, 
which he desired the country to pay in 
consideration of his goodness in marry- 
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ing the German princess—who, by the 
way, did not want to marry him, and who 
had written to a friend concerning her 
betrothal: 

I fear my joy will not be enthusiastic. Iam de- 
barred from possessing the man of my choice and I 
resign myself to destiny. 

The country did not care to pay the 
prince’s little debts, and there was such 
an uproar of investigation as to the way 
in which he had contracted them that 
Caroline learned a good deal concerning 
her spouse. She declared that she would 
“rather live on bread and water in a 
cottage than have the conduct and char- 
acter of the royal family, and especially 
of her husband, thus severely investi- 
gated.” But by and by it was all over; a 
bill was passed granting George an es- 
tablishment and fixing the princess’ 
jointure. 

It scarcely needed the eye of prophecy 
to foresee the end of the marriage thus 
inauspiciously begun. Caroline soon de- 
manded the removal of Lady Jersey from 
her suite. The king commanded the 
prince to give the lady up also, but the 
prince ignored the command. Mean- 
while the princess, with a temper and a 
tongue of her own, wrote accounts of all 
the miserable royal squabbling to her 
relatives at Brunswick. The Countess of 
Jersey contrived to have some of this 
correspondence delivered into the hands 
of Caroline’s English enemies. There 
was a great uproar, and a year from the 
time of their marriage, and three months 
after. the birth of their child, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the ill-mated couple sep- 
arated, Caroline retiring with her ret- 
inue and her daughter to Blackheath, 
and the prince resuming his former man- 
ner of life. , 

He made overtures to Mrs. Fitzherbert 
to return to him, and she appealed to her 
church for instructions as to her be- 
havior. The amazing verdict was that 
her position differed in no respect from 
that of any lady whose husband had 
been guilty of misconduct and of 
liaisons; like any wife, she owed him 
obedience! Whereupon Mrs. Fitzherbert 
returned to George, and the next eight 
years of her life she declared to have 
been her happiest. 


THE MORGANATIC COURT IN BRIGHTON. 


Existence at the Pavilion, where the 
prince passed a great deal of time, was 
idle and pleasant enough. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert called on those whom George 
wished particularly to honor, among 
them Mrs. Creevey, with whom she estab- 
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lished a great friendship. There were 
parties each evening. Sometimes his 
royal highness was sulky, sometimes 
amiable. When other people gave balls, 
and invited Mrs. Fitzherbert to shed the 
luster of royal approval upon them, and 
she was averse to going, we read that the 
prince used tenderly to rescue her from 
{he importunities of the hostesses. 

She played cards a good deal, but 
Creevey did not observe that George 
took much interest in games of chance. 
His favorite sport was testing the heads 
and heels of his guests. To land a states- 
man under the table was a great accom- 
plishment, to his mind. If the bibulous 
capacity of a newcomer to the Pavilion 
proved equal to the dinner wines, he had 
a particular brand of brandy for the final 
undoing of the man. He had a patroni- 
zing interest in sports; he played cricket ; 
he did not object to  prize-fighting, 
though he never cared to witness an en- 
counter after he had seen one man 
beaten to death. He drove quite well, 
once covering the distance between 
Brighton and Carlton House, fifty-six 
miles, in four and a half hours. 

At the end of eight years, the prince 
took two important steps. He insisted 
that Caroline, his wife, was not a fit 
guardian for their child, and withdrew 
the Princess Charlotte from her. He 
also became involved in an intrigue with 
the Marchioness of Herford, which ter- 
minated his relations with Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert. 

The rest of the royal family always 
treated her with consideration; it is re- 
corded that on one occasion the Princess 
Charlotte threw herself upon the neck of 
the morganatic wife, and, weeping, 
begged her to intercede with George for 
herself—his daughter. When George lay 
dying, many years after, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert sent him a wifely letter, which he 
read eagerly; and after his death, his 
successor, William IV, would have made 
her a duchess. But she declined the prof- 
fered honor. 


THE PRINCE AND HIS WIFE AT WAR. 


Under the influence of the new in- 
trigue, George was induced to find great 
fault in his wife’s conduct, accusing her 
of a disloyalty to him almost as promis- 
cuous as his to her. The charges were re- 
butted. George III, the prince’s father, 
carried the vindication to the last de- 
gree. He gave the Princess Caroline 
apartments at Kensington Palace, and 
ordered particular honors shown to her 
at the birthday levee. When she went 
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abroad through London, she was re- 
ceived with tumultuous expressions of 
feeling. She was huzzaed and applauded, 
Creevey writes: 


Prinney [his pet name for the prince] is in ex- 
actly the state one would wish; he lives only by 
protection of his visitors. If he is caught alone, 
nothing can equal the execration of the people who 
recognize him. She, the princess, on the other 
hand, carries everything before her, and had it not 
been for an accident in her coming into the opera 
on Saturday night whilst the applause for the em- 
peror and king was going on, by which means she 
got no separate and distinct applause, though cer- 
tainly a great deal of what was going on was for her. 


“Fortunate for her,” wrote a more 
courtly chronicler of the time, the Rev. 
George Croly, “if that day had taught 
her the safety of confiding herself and 
her cause to a generous people; doubly 
fortunate for her if she had forever 
shunned the contamination of that for- 
eign residence and those foreign man- 
ners which are alike pestilent to the hon- 
or of man and the virtue of woman!” It 
may be remarked that her immaculate 
husband had never yet suffered the for- 
eign contagion. 

But Caroline did not shun the pesti- 
lent influence of the continent. Her 
father-in-law’s illness, in 1811, made her 
husband regent, and the friction became 
insupportable. She was excluded, by the 
regent’s order, even from the public 
peace celebration in St. Paul’s after Na- 
poleon’s downfall in 1814. She set out 
upon her travels and remained out of 
England for six years. 

When George III lay dying she de- 
termined, on the advice of politicians 
opposed to her husband’s policies, to re- 
turn and claim her position as Queen of 
England. Brougham met her, instructed 
her as to her behavior—and had a pre- 
cious time with her, if the truth must be 
told. She needed guidance sorely, and 
submitted to it only after she had tried 
her own way long enough to be almost 
irremediably swamped in disaster. 

She had to face the. most serious 
charges when she returned. A large in- 
come had been offered her to induce her 
to remain abroad and make no claims 
upon her husband. At Brougham’s ad- 
vice, she rejected the proposition. She 
crossed to Dover, she had a royal salute 
from the garrison and a triumphal pro- 
eession to London. The populace ap- 
plauded her everywhere. The king— 
George III was dead by this time, and 
her husband reigned in his stead—sent 
a message to both houses communicating 
“certain papers respecting the conduct 
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of her majesty since her departure from 
this kingdom.” 

A party contest grew up. Negotia- 
tions were undertaken to induce her to 
leave quietly; but she would not. She 


stayed, stirring up the populace to dem- 
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seriptions of it to his stepdaughter, 


Elizabeth. 
THE TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 


The specifie crime laid at the queen’s 
door was unfaithfulness with an Italian 














“THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF 
PRINCE OF WALES, 


EUROPE ”-——GEORGE 
AFTERWARDS KING GEORGE IV. 


AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, 


From an engraving by Schiavonetti after the portrait by T. Philips published in 1800. 


onstrations in her behalf. The king had 
her name stricken from the Liturgy. 
Finally a bill was introduced “ to deprive 
her majesty, Queen Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, of the title, prerogative 
rights, privileges, and exemptions of 
Queen Consort of this realm, and to dis- 
solve the marriage between his majesty 
and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth.” 
In August the trial was begun, and 
Creevey was in his element writing de- 


9M , 


servant, one Bergami. On the first day of 
the trial Creevey wrote: 

To describe to you her appearance is far beyond 
my powers. I had been taught to believe that she 
was as much improved in looks as in dignity of 
manners; it is therefore with much pain I am 
obliged to observe that the nearest resemblance I 
can recollect to this much injured princess is a toy 
which you used to call Fanny Royds. [This was a 
Dutch toy with a round base weighted with lead.] 
There is another toy of a rabbit or a cat whose tail 
you squeeze under its body, and then out it jumps 
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MARY ANNE FITZHERBERT, ABOUT THE TIME OF HER MORGANATIC MARRIAGE 
1785 TO THE PRINCE OF WALES, AFTERWARDS KING GEORGE IV. 





From an engraving in “‘ The Memoirs of Mrs, Fitzherbert.”’ 


in half a minute off the ground into the air. The 
first of these toys you must suppose to represent 
the person of the queen; the latter the manner by 
which she popped all at once into the house, made 
a duck at the throne, another to the peers, and a 
concluding jump into the chair which was placed 
for her. Her dress was a black figured gauze with 
a good deal of trimming, lace, etc.; her sleeves 
white and perfectly episcopal ; a handsome white 
veil so thick as to make it very difficult to me, who 
was as near her as any one, to see her face ; such 
a back for variety and inequality of ground as you 
never béheld, with a few straggling ringlets on her 
neck which I flatter myself from their appearance 
were not her majesty’s own property. And I forgot 
to say Lady Ann Hamilton waits behind the queen, 
and that, for effect and delicacy’s sake, she leans 
on brother Archy’s arm, though she is full six feet 
high and bears a striking resemblance to one of 
Lord Derby’s great red deer. 


The second day the queen came to her 
trial in a superb coach with six white 
horses. Crowds thronged about the 


House and all the ,;way up Parliament 
Street. 


Within, all excitement. 


was 





Henry Brougham, the queen’s leading 
counsel—then rising to the height of his 
fame as a forensic and parliamentary 
orator—surpassed himself in the con- 
duct of the ease. Witnesses for the 
prosecution were led to testify for the 
defense, the captains of the boats on 
which her majesty had sailed, French 
maids, and all sorts of unlikely persons, 
passing panegyrics upon her conduct. 
It was the most dramatic of divorce 
cases, with no modern accessory lacking 
to make it sensational. 

Just before the trial ended—it was 
abandoned on November 10, 1820— 
Creevey wrote: 


The town is literally drunk with joy at the un- 
paralleled triumph of the queen. There is no doubt 
now in any man’s mind, except Lauderdale’s, that the 
whole thing has been a conspiracy for money. 


For money! What a part that consid- 
eration always played in the romances 
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of George IV, from the days of the sen- 
timental Perdita down to these of ugly 
battle between two old, gray, furious 
people! 

A less open-minded witness of the 
seene, the Rev. Mr. Croly, already quot- 
ed, wrote of the queen’s subsequent days: 

She took a house within sight of the palace that 





CAROLINE AMELIA ELIZABETH, 


DAUGHTER 
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admission to Westminster Abbey; sev- 
eral times she attempted to force it, and 
each time she failed. Her supporters 
broke the windows of some of the min- 
isters’ houses by way of comment upon 
the situation. After that she made no 


further demands upon the husband who 
had not been permitted, with all- the 


OF CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, 


DUKE OF BRUNSWICK, MARRIED IN 1795 TO GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES, 
AFTERWARDS KING GEORGE IV. 


From the portrait 


she might present the perpetual offense of her 
mobs to the royal eye; she libeled the king ; at 
length, advised only by her own hot and bitter 
heart, she, determined to insult him at the corona- 
tion in the presence of his nobles and in the highest 
ceremonial of his throne. 


The coronation occurred July 9, 1821. 
If the queen’s determination to be pres- 
ent at it was a folly, it was the last of 
which she was guilty. She was refused 


by Uwins (1820). 
force of his sovereignty as an aid, to east 
her off as he desired. A month later—- 
August 7, 1821—she died. She directed 
that she should be buried in Brunswick, 
and that her tomb should bear the simple 
inseription: 
HERE LIES CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK, THE INJURED 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 

While her body’ was being hurried out 

of the kingdom where she had never been 
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A LATER PORTRAIT OF MRS. FITZHERBERT, DURING HER LIFE AS THE MORGANATIC WIFE 


OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AFTERWARDS KING GEORGE IV, 


From the portrait by John Russell. 


permitted to reign, or even to pass un- 
harassed years, the king, so the vera- 
cious court historians record, was tour- 
ing his kingdem of Ireland, where he was 
everywhere “ received with the strongest 
marks of popular affection.” 


THE LAST SCENE OF A ROMANCE, 


When George died, in June, 1830, and 
his private papers were examined by kis 
executor, the Duke of Wellington, it was 
found that he had carefully preserved 
every letter from Mrs. Fitzherbert. This 
was probably the one piece of honest sen- 
timent in “ Florizel’s ” whole life. It is 
much less surprising to know that that 
sweet and gentle lady—the only woman 


who had been able to assert any perma- 
nent tenure of his wayward and selfish 
affections—had kept every line addressed 
to her by her royal lover. She was anx- 
ious to reclaim her own letters; but the 
Iron Duke would not. give them up except 
in return for the king’s, and it was finally 
decided that it would be best to burn the 
entire correspondence. 

The work of destruction was earried 
out in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house, by the 
hands of the lady herself, the duke, and 
the Earl of Albemarle. To the historian, 
no doubt, the loss was a slight one; but 
some modern publisher would have been 
glad to make a book out of those more or 
less romantic epistles. 
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AMERICAN PLAYS AND IN LONDON. 

The writer’s annual visitation of the 
London theaters revealed this year a 
strong likeness to conditions only too fa- 
miliar in New York. On all sides was 
heard the plaint of bad business, and a 
sampling of the shows demonstrated 
clearly enough the chief reason therefor 
—a lack of good plays. 

The longest runs in drama proper were 
scored by “The Darling of the Gods,” 
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WOMAN WITH 
JAMES’ THEATER IN LONDON. 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscepic Company. 


imported from America by Beerbohm 
Tree for His Majesty’s, and by “ The 
Duke of Killiecrankie,” a very light. com- 
edy written by Captain Marshall for the 
Criterion, and to be played in New York 
by John Drew. For the rest, just as in 
America, the situation was dominated by 
musical comedy, and by musical comedy 
of a lower grade than the English capital 
has hitherto tolerated. 

Even at the height of the fashionable 


GEORGE ALEXANDER AT THE ST. 
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season in town—the month of June— _ while Sir Charles Wyndham fell back on 
revivals were resorted to in order to re- “The Liars” for a stop-gap. Happily 
place failures. For example, Forbes Sir Charles and his leading woman, Mary 
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MME. KIRBY-LUNN, THE ENGLISH MEZZO-SOPRANO, ENGAGED BY HENRY W. SAVAGE TO SING 
THE PART OF KUNDRY IN HIS PRODUCTION OF “ PARSIFAL” IN ENGLISH. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 


Robertson and his wife, Gertrude Elliott, Moore, have in reserve a capital comedy 
were compelled to shelve “ The Edge of in “Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,” with 
the Storm” in favor of another view of which to hold forth in America. 

the three-seasons-old “ Mice and Men,” Even the Hippodrome could not find a 
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suitable novelty for its water piece de present cach new piece with a fearful 
resistance, and the plunging horses were foreboding of “boos” from the gallery. 
trotted out again amid the paper snow The Hippodronre—which it seems odd 




















































EVA MOORE, WHO WAS WITH GEORGE ALEXANDER IN “ OLD HEIDELBERG,” AND WHO IS IN 
PRIVATE LIFE THE WIFE OF HENRY V. ESMOND, THE PLAYWRIGHT, 


From a photegraph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


of “Siberia.” But the managers of this that New York has not yet duplicated— 
striking show, with its two performances is presently to have a rival in the shape 
a day, have a happier lot than the diree- of the Coliseum, only a few blocks away. 
tors of the legitimate playhouses, who The new affair, according to the legends 
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GERTIE MILLAR, WHO HAS A LEADING ROLE IN 
“THE ORCHID” AT THE GAIETY THEATER 


IN LONDON. 


From a photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 


on the hoardings in front of the build- 
ings now going up, is to be a “ unique 
entertainment designed to regulate and 
accommodate four audiences daily with 
ease and luxury from entrance to exit.” 
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Just what is meant by the “ regulation” 


of audiences is not quite apparent, but 
it seems to the writer that if any audi- 
ence needs no regulating, except pos- 
sibly on the dreaded first night, it is a 
London assemblage. In the matter of 
encores, at any rate, an English house 
is infinitely better behaved than the 
typical audience in New York, where in- 
terruptions of the performance by per- 
sistent applauders are of all too frequent 
occurrence. In London the faintest inti- 
mation that no more repetitions will be 
given is sufficient to quiet the theater 
instantly. 

A notable factor of the West End sea- 
son was the preponderance of American 
features in the musical shows. British 
audiences appear to have absorbed one 
and all of them with avidity. They are 
not announced as “made in the United 
States,” but are served up as part and 
parcel of the piece. In “ The Orchid,” 
with which the handsome new Gaiety 
was opened on the 26th of last October, 
George Grossmith, Jr., finds his nrost 
popular song in our old friend “ Bedelia.” 
Later on we discover him and a com- 
panion taking turns shaking poor little 
Edmund Payne—who may be called the 
Jimmy Powers of London—quite in the 
fashion of Lew Fields and Louis Mann 
with Joe Weber. But it is “ The Cherry 
Girl” at the Vaudeville that owes most 
to American sources, no fewer than nine 
numbers, including “Under the Syea- 
more Tree””—from the Rogers Brothers’ 
last year’s show—* Navajo,” “Rip Van 
Winkle Was a Lucky Man,” “ Little Yel- 
low Bird,” and other rag-time favorites, 
to say nothing of the old Weber & Fields’ 
chestnut, “I am going away from here.” 

About three doors away on the Strand, 
at the Adelphi, “ The Earl and the Girl” 
gives us “ Cozy Corner” and “ In Zanzi- 
bar,” with the monkey chorus, first intro- 
duced as an interpolation in “ The Medal 
and the Maid.” But a feature of “The 
Earl and the Girl” which has no doubt 
had much to do with carrying it beyond 
its two hundredth performance is the 
“Sanmy” song, with its balcony box 
episode, from “The Wizard of Oz.” A 
piece of business with a floral garland 
in this show is an appropriation from 
another of the Rogers Brothers’ offer- 
ings. 

Of eourse all this “lifting ” of Amer- 
ican-made successes is the sincerest flat- 
tery, but it works harm to stageland in 
two ways. It makes it impossible to 
bring over in their entirety the American 
pieces from which the extracts are taken; 
























and on the other hand it hampers the 
American manager who buys the rights 
to English pieces in which such interpo- 
lations form an important element. 

As to the intrinsic merits of the three 
Strand musical offerings above men- 
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“The Cherry Girl” and “ The Earl and 
the Girl,” the libretto in each case being 
by Seymour Hicks, who is well known 
in New York. Hicks has the chief part 
in “The Cherry Girl,” that of Moon- 
shine, a white Pierrot, in the first act, 
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LOUIE POUNDS, WHO SINGS THE “SAMMY 


THE 


Xo 


SONG IN 
ADELPHI THEATER IN 


“THE EARL AND THE GIRL” AT 
LONDON. 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Compan§. 


tioned, “ The Orchid,” quite unexpectedly 
to the writer, proved the least entertain- 
ing of the lot. A successor to “ The 
Toreador,” practically the creation of 
the sanre experienced hands, and pro- 
duced by the same company there is a de- 
cided falling off in every respect except 
that of mounting—which seems easier to 
provide nowadays than brains. The hu- 
mor is attenuated, and there are no airs 
worth carrying away, although the music 
is by Ivan Caryll—director of the orches- 


tra at the Gaiety, and composer of 
the tuneful melodies of “The Circus 


Girl ” and “ The Girl from Kay’s ”—and 
Lionel Monckton, who wrote the charm- 
ing score to “ A Country Girl.” 

Mr. Caryll supplied the musie for both 





and Happy Joe, a knight of the road, in 
the second. The idea of this play, which 
was first brought out in the Christmas 
season with an eye to juvenile patronage, 
is very pretty, if strongly reminiscent of 
“The Prince and the Pauper.” A great 
number of children are employed in the 
cast—a fact that militates against it for 
New York, where boys and girls under 
sixteen are forbidden to sing and dance 
on the stage. The atmosphere of the 
production is away from the musical 
comedy groove, and if a sufficient num- 
ber of new songs by such people as Cole 
and Johnson and Clifton Crawford could 
be interpolated in place of the American- 
made numbers the offering might prove 
popular in the States for its somewhat 
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Transatlantic accent are 
amusing. 














OF THE LEGITI- 
IN LONDON. 


The paucity of good 
things dramatic in the 
London season is em- 
phasized by the quasi- 
success of so unworthy 
a play as “Sunday,” 
which it took three well- 
known men to. write, 
hiding themselves under 


SCARCITY 
MATE 














the nom de thédtre of 
Thomas Raceward. In 
comparison with the 
other offerings of the 
period their work 






seemed so desirable that 
it scored a run of more 
than one hundred rep- 
resentations at the little 










Comedy. Of course the 
appearance of Fred 
Terry and his. wife, 






Julia Neilson, both of 
whom were in America 
with John Hare, had its 








influence in imparting 
a vogue to the piece, 






which at the outset sug- 








gests a rather feeble 
imitation of “ Trilby,” 
Sunday being a. girl 






brought up with a lot of 
men. The background 
for the first and last 
acts is in a “remote 



















PAULINE CHASE, AN AMERICAN 


HAS SINCE BEEN PLAYING IN “THE SCHOOLGIRL 


From a photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 


unusual setting. There are no fewer 
than ten scenes in the two acts. 

As to “ The Earl and the Girl,” which 
was to have been ealled “The Dog 
Trainer,” the scheme of the story bears a 
cousinly relationship to “ Erminie” so 
far as the chief comedian’s part is con- 
eerned. The réle is acted by Walter 
Passmore, lately of the Savoy troupe, a 
prominent figure in the Gilbert & Sul- 
livan operas. Both Robert Evett and 
Louie Pounds (to whom is intrust- 
ed the “Sammy” song) are from the 
Savoy boards, as are also Agnes 
Fraser and Henry <A. Lytton. The 


east ealls for four Americans, and the 
efforts of some of the English players 
they 


to achieve what consider the 





ACTRESS WHO FIRST BECAME KNOWN 
AS “THE PINK PAJAMA GIRL” IN “THE LIBERTY BELLES,” AND WHO 





Western township,” as 
the British bill of the 
play puts it, while the 
second and third are laid 
in an English country 
house. But the contrast between the 
wilds and the social heights is a string 
by this time thrummed nearly in twain; 
and moreover, Miss Neilson was palpably 
unsuited by stature, temperament, and 
looks to the réle. As to plot, there is no 
reason why Sunday shouldn’t have told 
in the beginning what she is brought to 
confess in the end, except that in that 
event there would have been no play. 
There is much working of the pathetic 
chord, but where the premises are not 
econvineing, the sound extracted there- 
from is more than likely to vibrate with 
an uncertain twang. 

In striking contrast, in this respect, 
was the curtain-raiser at the St. James’, 
“’Op o? Me Thumb,” written by Fred- 
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IN LONDON. 

















erick Fenn and Richard Pryce, and if it does not gratify his ambitions, is 
placed in front of these same gentlemen’s_ well within his powers as a stirrer-up of 


irresponsible comedy, 
Monday.” 


common folk. 


It is to be hoped that this clever little that penned “ Engaged,” and the libret- 
piece will be part of Mr. George Alex- tos for the late Sir Arthur Sullivan, has 
ander’s repertoire when he makes his indeed lost its eunning if “The Fairy’s 
visit to the United States, which has - Dilemma” is the best work it can do. 


been repeatedly post- 
poned either for lack 
of a good play, or else 
because a play that he 
has found suitable had 
already been done in 
America, as was the ease 
with his last year’s hit, 
“ Heidelberg.” “ Satur- 
day to Monday” should 
serve him very nicely. 
Brought out in the mid- 
dle of April after a 
failure which achieved 
the doubtful distinetion 
of a four-night run, the 
erities did not find much 
to say of the piece, but 
it proved: acceptable to 
the public. For light 
dramatic fare, it is ex- 
cellent stuff, punctua- 
ted with laughs arising 
naturally out of situa- 
tions that seem inevit- 
able, and all of them 
properly led up to. Who 
has not given a general 
invitation to his friends 
to “come and see me, 
any time”? It is not 
stretching the proba- 
bilities too far, there- 
fore, to conceive that 
several very ill-assorted 
people should act on 
the bidding at the same 
week-end; hence the en- 
suing fun. Mr. Alex- 
ander has a part, which, 


The writer’s experience of Lilian Braithwaite makes a most charm- 
London one-act plays, now going out of ing hostess. 

vogue, has been most depressing. They At the Garrick Theater, meanwhile, 
serve their purpose, which is-merely to another English actor-manager offered a 
kill time for the pit and gallery, who double bill, bearing the names of two 
must of necessity come early to obtain men well known in the literary world. 
seats; until the fashionables arrive to The result, however, is much less enter- 
fill the stalls. But “’Op o’ Me Thumb” taining than the work of lesser lights at 
is novel in setting and artistic in treat- the St. James’. The curtain raiser, “A 
ment, its scene being laid in a laundry of Lesson in Harmony,” by the poet lau- 
humble pretensions, and its plot having reate, Alfred Austin, was conventional to 
to do with the aspirations of the most a degree, and had no brillianee of dia- 
unattractive of the girls working there. logue to offset poverty of invention. The 
As played by the seven people concerned main bill of the evening had W. S. Gil- 
at the St. James’, it is like a pastel of the bert as sponsor, his first appearance as a 
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“Saturday to mischief from a jester’s love of it, and 


playwright in some years. But the hand 

















LAURENCE IRVING, YOUNGER SON OF SIR HENRY IRVING—A PORTRAIT 
WHICH SHOWS HIS STRIKING LIKENESS TO HIS FAMOUS FATHER. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin. 
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The affair is labeled an “ original domes- 
tic pantomime,” and sketches the worka- 
day side of the fairy’s existence, an idea 
which nobody could have worked out 
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End theaters during the height of the 
London season, and doing a business that 
the English-speaking troupes would have 
been glad to share. At His Majesty’s 














SOPHIE BRANDT, PLAYING THE ROLE OF 


oF “THE 


THE 
PRINCE OF PILSEN.” 


WIDOW IN THE LONDON PRODUCTION 


From a photograph by Hall, New York. 


more captivatingly than Gilbert in the 
olden days. As it stands, the piece starts 
well, but declines into mediocrity. 


OPERA AND FRENCH PLAYS IN LONDON, 


No fewer than three French companies 
were playing at the same time in West 


was Sarah Bernhardt with her latest Sar- 
dou piece, which Virginia Harned is to 
do in America this season. At the Prince 
of Wales, Mme. Rejane appeared in a 
repertoire which included “ Zaza”; and 
at the Avenue M. Tarride and Mlle. Reg- 
nier presented another series of Gallic 
plays, both grave and gay. Meanwhile a 












































MAY ISABEL FISK, A RECITER OF HUMOROUS MONOLOGUES OF HER OWN COMPOSITION. 


From a photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 
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CHAUNCEY OLCOTT, PLAYING TWO OF HIS LAST YEAR'S SUCCESSES, “‘ TERENCE” 


AND “‘A ROMANCE OF 


ATHLONE,” ON THE ROAD. 


From his latest photograph by Hall, New York. 


comie opera from the French, “ Veron- 


ique,”’ music by Messager, drew bigger 
audiences to the Apollo than were at- 
tracted by any of the native-made light 
musical shows, with the possible excep- 
tion of “ The Cingalee,” at Daly’s, which 
nobody appears to praise, and yet which 
plays continuously to packed houses. It 
is distinctly lacking in that daintiness 
of melody and spontaneity of humor 
which characterized its predecessors at 
the same house, “ A Country Girl” and 
“San Toy.” 

In “ Veronique ” a charming story is 
told against a background of pleasing 


” 


and by no means merely trivial tunes. 
The absence of all specialties, too, is 
something to be grateful for just now in 
London, where, in the frantic search for 
novelties, a line of chorus girls will sud- 
denly stoop down and drag a paper sign 
out of the stage beneath their feet, hold 
it up for a second, and then allow it to 
snap back like a window-shade. The title 
role in “ Veronique ” is charmingly rend- 
ered by Ruth Vincent, who was the prima 
donna in “ The Medal and the Maid” on 
Broadway last winter. It is to be hoped 
that American managers will secure this 
refreshing musical work, which in its 

















story bears a distant resemblance to 
Flotow’s “ Martha.” 

London assuredly had music a plenty 
in the last few months, for while Melba, 
Caruso, and a host of lesser people were 
holding forth in polyglot grand opera at 
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Joseph O’Mara—who has sung in New 
York in “Shamus O’Brien” and “ The 
Highwayman’”’—as the hero, and Mr. 
Manners himself for Mephistopheles. 
The performance was preceded by a half 
hour’s chatty account of the plot, the 























LOUISE CLOSSER, WHO PLAYS THE ROLE OF THE CLERGYMAN’S TYPEWRITER, PROSERPINE, 
IN THE BERNARD SHAW PLAY, “CANDIDA.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Covent Garden, Charles Manners was re- 
peating at Drury Lane Henry W. Sav- 
age’s experiment with the English article 
at our Metropolitan. At this writing, 
in spite of good performances, it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Manners’ venture 
will result any more happily, so far as the 
exchequer is concerned, than did that of 
the American manager. The writer at- 
tended a representation of “ Faust,” with 









composer, and the music. At the close 
Mr. Manners, being summoned before 
the curtain, still in his satanic garb, took 
his listeners frankly into his confidence, 
and told them that on that particular 
evening he had lost nothing, although 
the lower part of the house was not com- 
pletely filled. The prices for the best 
seats were fixed at six shillings—a dol- 
lar and a half—which is absurdly low, 
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when it is remembered that the ordinary 
rate for London playhouses is two dollars 
and sixty cents for a stall, or orchestra 
chair. The program had much to say 


about the enterprise as one that was un- 
dertaken solely with the aim of found- 
ing a national English opera, “the want 
of which has been a national disgrace.” 
Mr. Manners’ disinterested devotion to 
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to appeal irresistibly to the Britishers. 
They have even introduced a negro num- 
ber into “ Sergeant Brue,” the successor 
to “A Chinese Honeymoon” at the 
Strand Theater, though the plot of the 
piece—the story of a London policeman 
—is about as far a ery as one could im- 
agine from plantation idyls. The book is 
by Owen Hall, who wrote “ Florodora ” 
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JOHN E. DODSON, WHO IS TO PLAY PIERRE IN 
THE ALL-STAR COMPANY GIVING “ THE 
TWO ORPHANS.” 


From a photograph by Burr McIutosh, New York. 


the eause is set forth in a paragraph 
which states that he and his wife—Miss 
Moody—are to sing for half the salary 
they received when they last sang Eng- 
lish opera under a different management 
at Covent Garden. The undertaking is 
backed by the Moody-Manners Opera 
Company, which, divided into three 
troupes, has for the past few years been 
making money in the provinees. 
Apropos of Henry Savage, his “ Prince 
of Pilsen” is well on toward its hun- 
dredth performance in London, where 
the favorite numbers appear to be the 
“Song of the Seashell,” that of the 
cities, and “ Back to the Boulevards.” 
But in the present state of English taste, 
it would seem that an American manager 
who should take over some such piece as 
“The Southerners” would reap a for- 
tune, as coon songs and cake-walks seem 











JAMESON LEE FINNEY, WHO IS TO PLAY PICARD 
IN THE ALL-STAR COMPANY GIVING “ THE 
TWO ORPHANS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 





and “ The Silver Slipper,” and the music 
by a new venturer into this field, Mme. 
Liza Lehmann. While there is little 
hope that this musical farce, as it is 
ealled, will rival the more than a thou- 
sand performances that “A Chinese 
Honeymoon ” scored at the Strand, there 
is a good bit of fun in the piece, most of 
it of the essentially English brand. 
Willie Edouin figures as the chief come- 
dian, with able assistance from young 
Farren Soutar, son of the late Nellie 
Farren. 

Two London theaters have found suc- 


eesses in what were failures in New 
York. “Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner,” 


which in New York served Faversham 
for only a couple of weeks or so, was 
brought out at the Imperial by Lewis 
Waller with satisfactory results; and 
Haymarket audiences seemed immense- 





















ly pleased with a comedy from the 
French, done under the name of “ Lady 
Flirt,” which Amelia Bingham gave in 
an adaptation by Clyde Fitch as “ The 
Frisky Mrs. Johnson.” 





A CHARACTER IN “ CANDIDA.” 

Perhaps no play of the past few seasons 
has been so happily cast throughout as 
“Candida.” It would seem, indeed, that 
theatergoers must have difficulty in ac- 
cepting duplicates for Arnold Daly, 
Dorothy Donnelly and their associates. 
And Prossy, the strait-laced typewriter! 
Where shall we look for such another in- 
terpreter of the réle as Louise Closser, of 
whom New Yorkers had heard absolutely 
nothing when she electrified them that 
December afternoon by her fidelity to the 
playwright’s idea? 

And by the way, in speaking of that 
memorable matinée, Mr. Daly made to 
the writer a statement that at first blush 
sounds startling. 

“ That first performance in America of 
‘Candida,’” he declared, “ proved. con- 
clusively that the critics can be bought. 
What I mean is: give them a representa- 
tion that they thoroughly enjoy and they 
will give the management in exchange 
their warmest commendation, as they did 
in our case.” 

But to return to Prossy and her inter- 
preter, of whom THE Munsey this month 
presents a portrait. Louise Closser is 
the wife of the actor, Walter Hale, at 
present with William H. Crane in 
“Business Is Business.” Eight years 
ago she was doing emotional work with 
Chauncey Olcott, that being her second 
season as a professional. In those days 
Miss Closser’s ambitions were inter- 
twined with pantomime, she having al- 
ready proved acceptable as a Pierrot. 
And one could not blame her for being 
ambitious, for is she not a native of that 
State, Hoosier though it be nicknamed, 
that has fathered many an adorner of the 
artistic realm? Her girlhood was passed 
in Indianapolis, her family had no con- 
nection whatever with the stage, and her 
début as an amateur took place in the 
home of Ex-President Harrison when a 
carefully expurgated performance of 
“Macbeth” was set forth to a select 
audience. 

Although Arnold Daly starts his new 
season with “ Candida,” it is quite likely 
he will do also Mr. Shaw’s other plays, 
“You Never Can Tell” and “ Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession.” Meantime Mr. Shaw 
may write him a curtain raiser of the 
time of Cromwell, supplied with the some- 
10 m 
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what startling incident of Charles the 
First walking on the stage with his head 
in his hand. 





WITH CONEY ISLAND CAPITAL. 

On a preceding page of this depart- 
ment the writer remarked that it seemed 
odd New York was still without its hip- 
podrome. He was in London at the time 
and the next mail brought the announce- 
ment that already preparations had been 
begun to build just such a place of amuse- 
ment. ‘The promoters are Thompson and 
Dundy, the two young men responsible 
for turning Coney Island from its Bow- 
ery bohemianism into a resort for the 
respectable. Starting in at Steeplechase 
Park two years ago with their “ Trip to 
the Moon” (a feature of the Buffalo fair) 
they removed this attraction the next 
summer to the site of the Paul Boyton 
water chutes and called the district Luna 
Park. The resort was so successful that 
a rival sprang up last spring in the shape 
of Dreamland, but if their hippodrome is 
run on anything like the London lines, 
Messrs. Thompson and Dundy may rest 
on their oars, confident that they have 
left their competitors safe behind for one 
while. 

And yet even here it is possible that 
the everlasting American craze to outdo 
everything else in bigness nray bring 
about disaster. In a talk with a news- 
paper reporter Mr. Thompson explained: 
“In front of the stage there will be 
a lake forty feet wide, ninety feet long, 
and fourteen feet deep. Out of this will 
rise two circular platforms, or circus 
rings. Aerial acts will be given over 
these rings, both of which will be in oper- 
ation simultaneously. At the same time 
there will be an immense show upon the 
stage.” 

Here we have a prospect of more cross- 
eyed work for the spectator, a thing un- 
known in the foreign shows on which this 
one is supposed to be modeled. Again, 
in London one of the most interesting 
features of the entertainment is the sight 
of the trained employees converting the 
single ring into the lake. In New York 
we are evidently to be overdosed with 
“features ” from start to finish. 

The house is to seat over five thousand 
persons (a fact calculated to carry more 
dismay to the hearts of the theater man- 
agers than that bugaboo of a Presidential 
campaign they are forever prating about) 
and the top price of admission will be a 
dollar. The opening is scheduled for 
New Year’s Eve, but managers propose 
and labor unions dispose of such things. 
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LANDS STILL UNKNOWN. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


THOUGH THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE HAVE 


BEEN MAPPED, EXCEPT ABOUT THE POLES, THERE ARE MANY 


REGIONS IN WHICH THERE IS 
THE EXPLORER 


About one tenth of the land surface of 
the earth may still be described as 
unexplored. No men have seen these 
mysterious regions except native savages 
or semi-civilized people who, for religious 
or political reasons, have barred entrance 
to strangers. 

The polar regions show the largest 
areas of unmapped territory. Their por- 
tals are guarded by the ice king, and all 
who enter must pay an enormous tribute 
in time and labor. The explorer may 
work the year around in all other parts of 
the world; the great handicap of polar 
research is that only about four months 
of the twelve can be given to sledge 
journeys beyond the threshold of the un- 
known. The winter being too dark for 
travel, and the summer sun making the 
snow too soft for sledge-hauling, it is 
only during the period following the arc- 
tic sunrise that the explorer can push 
afield. He must return to his base be- 
fore the snow softens. When the north 
pole is attained, as it certainly will be 
some day, it will be by a dash—a run for 
it and back again, with the right sort of 
men, outfit, snow, and skies to make the 
perilous undertaking a brilliant success. 


SURVEYING IN MOUNTAIN REGIONS. 


Mountain regions form the second 
largest part of the unknown. As a rule, 
they are among the last features of the 
land surface to be well studied and well 
mapped. The snow-capped peak of 
Mount Everest in the Himalayas, where 
the earth’s crust rises highest among the 
clouds, has been seen from afar, but no 
one has climbed it or threaded the tangle 
of valleys surrounding it. The great 
English mountaineer, Whymper, said ten 
years ago that the present century will 
end before the Himalayas are fairly well 
delineated on the maps. Perhaps he 
would not say this to-day, however. No 
one knows how greatly the final stage of 
pioneer mountaineering may be facili- 
tated by railroads pushing into valleys 





STILL INTERESTING WORK FOR 


now untrodden, and by new methods that 
may expedite surveying. 

The men who are making the topo- 
graphic map of Canada have been climb- 
ing mrountains with cameras on their 
backs; their photographs, taken from the 
highest summits, and showing the posi- 
tion and trend of many ranges and valleys, 
have given data for maps that could not 
be obtained so easily in any other way. 
In South America, Dr. Brackebush has 
shown what large results one man may 
contribute to mountain exploration. The 
maps of sixty years ago did not show a 
single pass across the Andes for five hun- 
dred miles along the present frontier be- 
tween Argentina and Chile. The work of 
Dr. Brackebush, extending over several 
years, revealed about a hundred passes 
leading through the Cordilleras to the 
plains of Argentina. The recent bound- 
ary dispute between the two republics 
led both countries to carry out such care- 
ful explorations that the resulting maps 
of the southern Andean region, from 
Cape Horn to thirty-ninth parallel of 
south latitude, are models of careful sur- 
veying and minute information. Dr. 
Polakowsky, a German authority on 
South American geography, says that 
four or five years more of the same as- 
siduous labor will make the entire physi- 
eal geography of the intricate mountain 
region of Chile and Argentina well 
known. 

Sometimes mountain regions are al- 
most the first to be studied in detail. The 
largest areas of-our own country yet 
covered by the great topographical map 
which the Geological Survey is making 
are the mountain regions of the West and 
the East. The reason is that mountain 
regions are the greatest source of valu- 
able minerals. The large importance of 
our mineral industries demands all the 
knowledge we can acquire of areas where 
coal, iron, gold, silver, and other metals 
and minerals are found, or may be found. 
Hence the final surveys of our mountain 
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mining regions have been pushed forward 
more rapidly than on the more easily 
mapped plains. On the whole, there is 
now reason to believe that the detailed ex- 
ploration of the world’s great mountain 
mrasses will advance a good deal more 
rapidly than was believed, only a few 
years ago, to be possible. 


THE VAST FORESTS OF THE TROPICS. 


The third largest areas of unknown 
lands are the densely forested regions of 
the tropics. The luxuriant vegetation 
characteristic of these lands of excessive 
heat and moisture makes their explora- 
tion difficult; while the hot and steaming 
atmosphere promotes fevers that render 
them almost uninhabitable by civilized 
men. Nearly half of Brazil and at least 
a fourth of the Congo basin are covered 
with these dense, somber forests. Explor- 
ers have followed the water highways, 
but very little is known of the vast re- 
gions between the rivers. 

Several expeditions have hewed their 
way through parts of these mightiest of 
forests. Just as our soldiers made a 
forced march in the dead of the arctic 
winter, through the snow wastes of 
northern Alaska, to carry food to whalers 
beleaguered by ice, so Stanley made his 
terrible march, under a canopy of 
branches and leaves that excluded every 
sunbeam, to carry suecor to Emin Pasha. 
More recently, surveyors of the Congo 
State have spent two years in the un- 
broken forests east of Stanley Falls, 
studying the possibilities of railroad 
building, and selecting the route for a 
line from the Congo to the equatorial 
lakes. Their work is done, they declare 
the project feasible, and the Congo 
government has begun to build the line as 
a state enterprise. 

The interests of trade are potent 
enough to bring about the subjugation of 
these gloomy forests. The quest for new 
rubber fields is already beginning to 
reduce the area of the unknown in the 
Amazon basin; and the day is coming 
when every resource of these vast areas 
of towering vegetation will be made 
accessible. 


THE DESERTS OF AFRICA AND ASIA. 


The largest unknown expanses of des- 
ert are now the Lybian waste, west of the 
Nile, and wide areas between the camel- 
caravan routes in the Sahara; but even 
the deserts are rapidly revealing their 
secrets, some of which are found to be 
very interesting. It is known that water 
flows for hundreds of miles in under- 
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ground channels over strata of imper- 
meable rock. On Bahrein Island, in the 
Persian Gulf, where rain is unknown, 
cool, fresh water comes to the surface by 
millions of gallons, and is led away in 
ditches to give fertility to the soil. The 
presence of this water cannot be ac- 
counted for unless it comes from the 
Persian mountains, hundreds of miles to 
the north, making its way under land and 
sea till it rises to vivify an island which 
without it would not grow a blade of 
grass, 

In the same way, it is believed that 
copious floods from the nrountain ranges 
of north Africa penetrate underground 
even across the great Sahara. Here and 
there these waters come to the surface, 
forming wells in the rocks, making cara- 
van traffic possible, and creating islands 
of verdure in a sea of sand. As this water 
supply may be tapped by artesian or other 
artificial wells, many thousands of acres 
of desert sands, within the past twenty 
years, have been turned into groves of 
date palms; and a lucrative trade has 
arisen along a part of the northern edge 
of the Sahara. 

It does not do to assert that deserts 
can be turned to no good aceount. With- 
in a decade men have perished of thirst in 
the frightful waste of Western Australia, 
no part of which could have been sold for 
five cents an acre till the discovery of gold 
there a few years ago; but out of these 
same sands, within the last five years, 
have come about a hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of gold. And dates and 
minerals are not the only material 
reasons for continuing the exploration of 
deserts. The ruins that Sven Hedin 
has found in the Gobi waste of Central 
Asia, the remains of cities that flourished 
perhaps eight centuries ago, before 
drought had parched the land, add 
archeological reasons to the geographi- 
cal, geological, and industrial importance 
of continuing our researches. 


THE FORBIDDEN LAND OF TIBET. 


The regions where man _ himself 
strongly opposes exploration still em- 
brace a few areas in Asia and Africa; but 
in these opening years of the twentieth 
century it is evident that a general break- 
ing down of the obstacles reared by 
peoples who wish to isolate themselves 
fromr the world is now in progress. A 
few facts may be mentioned in illustra- 
tion of this statement. 

The world has long known of the ex- 
istence of two large rivers—the Sangpo, 
flowing eastward for hundreds of miles 
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through a deep Himalayan valley in 
southern Tibet, and the Brahmaputra, in 
India, sending its waters southwest to the 
Ganges delta. No one knew where the 
Sangpo reached the sea, nor where to 
look for the fountain-head from which 
the great Brahmaputra issues. It was 
surmised that the Sangpo was the upper 
course of the Brahmaputra, but explorers 
were unable to prove it because wild 
mountain tribes north of Assam success- 
fully prevented them from entering the 
transverse valleys in the eastern part of 
the Himalayas. 

The bright idea finally occured to some 
explorers sent out from India to mark 
logs and set thenr afloat in the Sangpo; 
some of these logs being found later in 
the Brahmaputra, it was concluded that 
the two streams are one and the same. 
To this day the great river’s middle 
course is still unmapped; but it is not 
likely to remain so very much longer. 

The Tibetans have for generations been 
bitterly opposed to the advent of white 
explorers on their lofty plateau. This 
hostility has been chiefly due to the op- 
position of the lamas, or Buddhist priests, 
who feared that their power would be sub- 
verted by the admittance of western 
peoples; and in less degree to the influ- 
ence of China, which has apparently 
desired to monopolize Tibetan trade. 
Though several white explorers, braving 
the hostility of the inhabitants, have map- 
ped long routes across parts of the coun- 
try, we owe our most detailed informa- 
tion to Indian pundits sent out by the 
Caleutta government. These native ex- 
plorers, who have been carefully trained 
in scientific methods, have masqueraded 
as devout Buddhists, some of them being 
pilgrims to the holy city of Lhasa, others 
itinerant merchants, and others mendi- 
eants respected for their conspicuous 
piety. All of them have worn pretended 
prayer-barrels slung about their necks, 
and to these they have had frequent re- 
course in their devotions, the unsuspi- 
cious Tibetans never dreaming that the 
appendages were actually receptacles for 
surveying instruments. But the wall of 
exclusion is now breaking down. A Brit- 
ish expedition is now invading the coun- 
try in order to compel the enforcement 
of a commercial treaty which the native 
authorities made and disregarded; and 
at the time of writing the news has just 
been received that General Macdonald 
has penetrated to the forbidden precincts 
of Lhasa itself. 

We now see in Timbuktu, long famed 
for its hostility to Christians, one of the 
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series of French trading-posts scattered 
over the western Sudan; and Harar, a 
hotbed of fanatical Mohammedanisuw in 
east Africa, which Burton visited in dis- 
guise at the risk of his life, is to-day the 
largest factor of foreign trade in its 
region, being joined to the rest of the 
world by telegraph, with a French rail- 
road pushing toward it as fast as pos- 
sible. It is certain that human oppo- 
sition to geographic research will count 
for very little in the present century. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ARCTIC. 


All the ocean areas are known, except 
in the polar regions. The still unex- 
plored part of the Arctic is about two 
thirds as large as the United States ex- 
clusive of Alaska. Never before were 
prospects so bright that all the main 
features of the unknown region will soon 
he revealed. Commander Peary has 
found and mapped the north coast of 
Greenland, now proved to be the largest 
island in the world. New islands have 
been found by Sverdrup to the west of 
Ellesmere Land; and perhaps no large 
land mass remains to be discovered. The 
main reason for this belief is that the 
free movements to and fro of the sea ice 
in the far north make it improbable that 
any extensive area of land lies near the 
Pole unless it be in the region north and 
northwest of Bering Strait. 

Arctic explorers are correcting the 
mistakes of their predecessors as well as 
mraking new discoveries. The Duke of 
the Abruzzi, in 1900, for instance, could 
not find three islands which Mr. Wellman 
had seen and named a year earlier. What 
Wellman actually saw was perhaps great 
masses of ice heaped above the general 
level, and presenting at a distance the 
appearance of snow-covered land. Such 
appearances have often deceived polar 
travelers. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
discoveries, the outcome of the work of 
several men, is the fact that Baffin Land, 
off the northeast coast of the American 
continent and still represented on many 
maps as consisting of several islands, is 
actually a single island, one of the larg- 
est in the world, the channels that were 
supposed to divide it being merely bays 
or fiords penetrating deep into the land. 


THE SECRETS OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


Perhaps few of us realize how large an 
area in south polar waters has never been 
seen. The region into which no ship has 
penetrated is about two and a half times 
as large as the United States. Sailors of 
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the seventeenth century knew about as 
much of the arctic regions as is known 
to-day of the antarctic zone. Thousands 
of whalers and fishermen were plying 
their trade more than two hundred years 
ago in arctic waters, almost as far north 
as the eightieth parallel; but up to the 
present time only seven voyages have 
been made to the south of the seventieth 
parallel in the Antarctic Ocean. The 
fact that the most enterprising nations 
and the hardiest and bravest sailors live 
near the arctic and ten thousand miles 
from the antarctic, and that the wealth 
of animal life in the north polar region 
has yielded more than seven hundred 
million dollars in two centuries, ac- 
counts for the continuous activity in the 
most northern and the almost complete 
neglect of the most southern parts of the 
world. 

But within the past three years the 
antarctic expeditions sent out from Eng- 
land, Seotland, Germany, and Sweden 
have brought information of the greatest 
geographical inrportance. The British 
party has penetrated to eighty-two de- 
grees and seventeen minutes south lati- 
tude, the nearest approach yet made to 
the South Pole. The work of the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Germans has made it 
clear that there is a continent around 
the South Pole, how large we cannot yet 
tell, but probably larger than Europe. 
The English have shown that Victoria 
Land, a part of the antarctic continent, 
is a vast plateau, much of it from seven 
thousand to nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

On the opposite edge of the antarctic 
area the Germans found completely ice- 
covered land, rising high in the interior, 
and resembling in the character of its ice 
and snow the inland regions of Green- 
land. These expeditions have thus made 
considerable progress toward lifting the 
veil that still largely conceals the great- 
est unknown expanse. They were par- 
ticularly well equipped for scientific 
worl, which enhanced the value of their 
discoveries. 


THE DARKEST REGION OF AFRICA. 


The exploration of the continents has 
offered great difficulty at certain points, 
though naturally the conditions were far 
more favorable than in the ice-covered 
polar regions. It is a curious fact that 
our maps to-day contain no information 
about parts of western China, Tibet, and 
neighboring regions in Central Asia, that 
is not drawn from maps produced by 
Jesuit missionaries and their Chinese 


pupils in the seventeenth century, or 
earlier. These early maps still compel 
our admiration, for they are based upon 
approximately accurate determinations 
of geographic positions, and give a fair 
idea of topographic detail. They are 
erude, but wherever they have been 
tested they have usually been found to 
present a tolerably true picture of the 
facts. They are most deficient in parts 
of western China, where wild, roadless 
regions led to cartographic generaliza- 
tions based upon insufficient data. 

Some interesting testimony in favor of | 
these old Chinese maps Las just come to 
light. The Russians have long insisted 
that the Chinese assigned a wrong posi- 
tion to the famous lake of Lob Nor. 
Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer, seems 
to have proved conclusively that the lake 
is migratory, shifting its place according 
to the movements of the desert sand; and 
he has found the ancient lake-bed, to- 
ward which the present lake is now mov- 
ing. This old basin occupies the posi- 
tion assigned to the lake on the Chinese 
maps. 

Parts of the Gobi desert, north and 
northeast of Tibet, probably contain 
prizes for the future explorer similar to 
those which Hedin and Bonin have 
found in the sands that half conceal the 
ruins of a past civilization. The entire 
eastern half of the Himalayas is still 
very imperfectly known. There are 
wide valleys in Nepal which no British 
explorer or Indian pundit has yet trav- 
ersed. The best opportunities for pio- 
neer exploration on the continents are 
now to be found in these parts of central 
and southern Asia. 

The great inland expanse of Arabia 
will perhaps be included in the last phase 
of exploration, because there is as yet 
little promise of material gain from 
itineraries pushed through that desert. 
The upper courses of the Yangtse, the 
Salwin, and the Mekong are still un- 
known or very imperfectly nrapped for 
hundreds of miles. Annam, though a 
French colony, is a terra incognita a few 
miles from the sea. The mountain 
ranges running north and south in Indo- 
China are the despair of cartographers, 
who long for satisfactory data from 
which to map them. 


WORK STILL TO BE DONE IN AFRICA. 


“What new thing has been discovered 
in Africa?” may still be asked, though 
the Dark Continent, as it was ealled until 
recent years, no longer offers so interest- 
ing a field as Asia. Yet many geograph- 
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ical surprises may remain, when it is pos- 
sible to find, as Baumann found a while 
ago, so important a feature as a lake 
ninety miles long between the routes of 
a dozen explorers, but unknown till this 
late day of African pioneering. Besides 
enormous regions still unvisited in the 
deserts and forests, there are great dis- 
tricts of rolling downs and savannas that 
are almost unknown, such as the French 
Congo north of the Mobangi river, and 
the country between Lake Rudolf and 
the Nile, which only the American, 
Donaldson Smith, and two or three Brit- 
ish parties have yet crossed. 

The day for long itineraries is pretty 
well over. The best work will now be 
done by men like Lemaire, who has 
traced the water-parting between the 
Congo and the Zambesi, or Gibbons, who, 
selecting a small district on the upper 
Zambesi, surveyed the river, its tributa- 
ries, and the land between them. Detailed 
work like this is now most needed, be- 
cause it supplies reliable data for the im- 
provement of maps. . 

This scientific phase of research will 
make comparatively rapid progress, be- 
cause it is the only phase that is receiv- 
ing official encouragement. For instance, 
we shall soon have complete charts of the 
great African lake, Victoria Nyanza, 
which lies partly in British and partly in 
German territory. The British authori- 
ties have recently mapped their part of 
the coast-line with great care, and the 
Germans are making a similar survey. 
Geographers were saying, not long ago, 
that a century would elapse before a good 
map of the lake would be produced. 


OTHER UNSURVEYED REGIONS. 


We may regard the three eastern states 
of the Commonwealth of ‘Australia as 
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well explored. So, too, are the eastern 
and central districts of South Australia, 
and the southwestern and desert gold 
regions of West Australia. On the other 
hand, comparatively little is known of 
North Australia or of parts of the vast 
central desert lands. The interior of 
some large islands, as New Guinea and 
Borneo, is little known except along the 
rivers. The Dutch do not seem to have 
inherited the keen zeal of their fathers 
for geographic research, for their por- 
tion of New Guinea, except on the coasts, 
is not much better known than the dark 
face of the moon. 

Until a few years ago a large part of 
the maps of British North America still 
rested upon the broadly traced surveys of 
Franklin, Back, and others in the first 
half of the last century. These pioneer 
geographers gave most of their attention 
to the rivers and lakes, and much of the 
land between the waterways remained 
unknown until the recent explorations of 
the Tyrrells, Low, and others. No good 
map of British America can now be mrade 
that does not take into account the im- 
portant explorations of the past few 
years. The fact that gold, silver, coal, 
and other metals and minerals have been 
discovered in the Barren Lands will 
probably make them a sub-arctic mining 
province as soon as railroads are built. 
There is still considerable field for re- 
search in the remoter northern regions 
of Canada. 

The next twenty-five years will prob- 
ably witness the disappearance of the 
larger opportunities for pioneer discov- 
ery in all parts of the world; but the re- 
mainder of the century will find work 
enough in the more minute study of the 
geography of large regions which are 
still known to us only in broad outline. 


THE HOME-COMING. 


Far have I wandered, ’neath storm clouds and sunny, 
Trod alien continents, sailed the strange seas ; 
Feasted in palaces, tasted life’s honey ; 
Sheltered in hovels, and sipped of life’s lees. 
Far I have fared as a restless young rover, 
Wasting time’s gold as a youth only can; 
Is it not strange, then, my wanderings over, 
Here to find home—where my journey began? 


Far have I wandered.. The months mark a cycle 
Crowded with days both of sunshine and cloud, 

Since from your love my heart, veering and fickle, 
Roamed till it lost itself far in the crowd. 

Far though it strayed, fortune losing or winning, 
Home it comes now with a faith still sublime— 

Back to your love that it knew at beginning, 


Back to your heart that it loved all the time ! 


Roy Farrell Greene. 














An Assisted Providence. 


THE CULINARY AND DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPHS OF MRS. RICHARD BURTON, 


BY UNA HUDSON. 


L, 


M RS RICHARD BURTON opened the 

brown paper parcel left by the 
butcher’s boy with an instinctive shrink- 
ing of fastidious finger-tips. She was a 
very new housekeeper, and it is hard to 
accustom dainty hands to the touch of 
cold, raw meat. 

“A duck!” she said. “ How extrava- 
gant of Richard! And a note,” she went 
on, taking a folded paper out of the 
creature’s half-opened bill. “What an 
abominable hand Richard does write, to 
be sure! Mr. Renwick invited to dinner; 
that’s Richard’s political friend. And 
he’s sure one of my nice little dinners 
will ‘ fix him.’ I suppose that means get 
Richard his appointment. Um—a fancy 
salad and a nice dessert. Those are easy; 
I learned all that sort of thing at cook- 
ing-school. But the duck is a feathered 
mystery. I don’t even know whether to 
begin at his head or his tail. Dear me, 
why couldn’t Richard have had him 
plucked ? ” 

She sighed deeply, and turned to that 
invaluable first aid to young house- 
keepers—the cook-book. 

“ Poultry,” she read, “ must be scalded 
before being plucked.” 

“ Of course,” commented Mrs. Burton. 
“ How stupid of me not to have known! ” 

She drew a bucket of hot water, and, 
grasping the duck firmly by its legs, 
‘plunged it in. Her cherished cook-book, 
Mrs. Burton found, was not infallible. 
The hot water seemed to “set” the 
feathers, and they came out, if possible, 
less easily than when dry. But she shut 
her lips in a straight line and fell upon 
the enemy with grim determination and 
both hands. At the end of an hour she 
viewed the results of her labors with 
manifest disapproval. There was a great 
heap of feathers, “ enough,” she said dis- 
consolately, “to stuff a young feather- 
bed,” and a painfully small bird, suffi- 
ciently plump as to breast, but unnatu- 
rally skinny as to wings and legs. 

But time was pressing. She put the 
duck in the ice-chest, and turned her at- 
tention to the salad and the dessert. 


Both looked very nice and tempting 
when finished, especially the latter, 
which Mrs. Burton called “heavenly 
pudding ”—a concoction of angel cake, 
whipped cream, candied fruit, and 
sugared rose-leaves. Her spirits rose as 
she braced herself for the final tussle 
with the duck. But all the bread-crumbs 
it would hold failed to swell its meager 
proportions, and she dropped an almost 
hysterical tear on its decorously folded 
left wing when she placed it in the oven. 

Every fifteen minutes she opened the 
oven door and conscientiously turned 
and basted the duck. It sizzled cheer- 
fully, but grew perceptibly smaller, so 
that Mrs. Burton dreaded to leave it 
while she snatched time,for a hasty toilet 
lest, when she returned, it should have 
disappeared altogether. But it was still 
there when she came back, hurriedly 
fastening the ribbon at her waist. Pa- 
thetically shrunken it was, and not at 
all tempting. 

It was with a mixture of relief and ap- 
prehension that she at last heard her 
husband’s voice and another man’s—the 
guest’s, no doubt—in the parlor. 

Mr. Burton, on his way to the kitchen, 
looked with approving eyes at the daint- 
ily spread table in the dining-room, and 
at the tempting dessert set forth in the 
butler’s pantry. His face, when he en- 
tered the kitchen, wore a serene, satis- 
fied look that jarred unpleasantly on his 
wife’s mood of gloom. 

“ Renwick is in first rate humor,” he 
said. “No end pleased to come.” 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Burton listlessly. 

“ Didn’t expect me to send home a can- 
vasback, eh?” questioned Mr. Burton, 
rubbing his hands joyfully. 

Mrs. Burton, on her way to the oven 
for the last time, paused and faced her 
husband with a tragic countenance. 

“ A canvasback! ” she repeated faintly. 
“Did you say a eanvasback duck?” 

“Why, certainly, my dear,” said her 
husband, in high good humor. “It eame 
a little high, to be sure, but it’s in a 
good cause, and we’ll never miss the 
money when a 

He ended his sentence with a prodig- 
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ious wink, and Mrs. Burton groaned 
audibly. 

“My dear, what is the matter?” de- 
manded Mr. Burton, taking sudden 
alarm. “ Didn’t it come?” 

“Oh, yes, it came,” said Mrs. Burton, 
mechanically finishing her journey to the 
range and the duck. She opened the 
oven door. “ Would you,” she politely 
inquired, “like to see it?” 

Mr. Burton joined his wife in her in- 
spection of the contents of the oven. 

“Great Scott!” he said. “ Will there 
be enough of it?” 

“Enough?” repeated Mrs. Burton. 
“Enough of that hard, overdone fowl! 
Oh, there’ll be enough and to spare to 
settle your political aspirations! ” 

“My dear,” pleaded Mr. Burton, 
“surely you did not say ‘ overdone’? ” 

“T said ‘overdone,’” repeated Mrs. 
Burton stonily, “and I meant overdone. 
It’s as tough as leather, and as dry as— 
as one of Mr. Renwick’s own political 
speeches. I mistook it for just a com- 
mon, ordinary, every-day duck, and I 
cooked it accordingly. And, Richard 
Burton, if ever again you ask me to aid 
your political aspirations by picking 
feathers off a canvasback duck, or any 
other duck, P1I—T’ll get a divorce!” 

Such an outburst .from his usually 
serene wife startled Mr. Burton more 
than a little. He had never met hysteria 
at close range, but he thought he recog- 
nized the symptoms. He rose to the oc- 
easion like a man and lied like a gentle- 
man. 

“ Did they send you that duck with the 
feathers on?” he demanded in well 
feigned indignation and astonishment. 
“T not only ordered it dressed, but paid 
them extra for doing it. My poor little 
girl, what a day you must have had! ” 

Two large tears of pure gratitude 
shone in Mrs. Burton’s eyes. 

“Oh, Richard,” she murmured, “you 
are so kind, so thoughtful, always!” 

Mr. Burton received the undeserved 
compliment with becoming modesty. 

“With such a wife,” said he, “how 
could I be otherwise? But, my dear,” he 
added, being satisfied that -the threat- 
ened hysteria had been successfully 
warded off, “we are leaving our guest 
alone a most unconscionable time. 
Hadn’t you best get the soup on the table 
and let me bring him out?” 

Mrs. Burton looked at him with fright- 
ened eyes. 

“There is no soup,” she said, in a 
shocked half whisper. “I forgot it en- 
tirely; I was so worried about the duck.” 
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There was a hint of tears in her voice, 
and Mr. Burton took instant alarm. 

“No matter,” said he cheerfully. 
“ There’s a beautiful dessert and an ele- 
gant salad. I saw them in the pantry.” 

Mrs. Burton gave him an April smile. 

“Tf only,” she sighed, “we could be- 
gin with the dessert and eat our way 
back to the duck, I don’t believe the din- 
ner would be an entire failure!” 

Then she suddenly cast herself on her 
husband’s breast, and threw both arms 
about his neck. A dish-cloth in one hand 
and a fork in the other in nowise inter- 
fered with her impetuous caress. 

“Oh,” she cried. “ You are good! Ill 
love you forever for to-night! I hope I 
haven’t ruined your chances! ” 

A slight noise at the door leading into 
the butler’s pantry made them both turn. 

“Tn the name of wonder,” said Mrs. 
Burton, “where did that come from?” 

“That” was a half grown bird-dog 
which stood looking at them with mild, 
intelligent eyes. 

“Tt?s Renwick’s dog,” Mr. Burton ex- 
plained uncomfortably, for dogs were 
his wife’s pet aversion, and he knew it. 
“He bought him a day or two ago, and 
the man made a mistake and left him 
to-day at the office, instead of at Ren- 
wick’s boarding-place. I told Renwick 
to bring him along; there really seemed 
nothing else to do with him. I thought 
you wouldn’t object.” 

“T don’t,” said Mrs. Burton promptly. 
“He seems a very nice dog. After din- 
ner we'll give him what’s left of the can- 
vasback. Now, Richard, go back to the 
parlor; Mr. Renwick will be wondering 
what has become of you. I'll have din- 
ner on in two seconds. We'll hope for 
the best, and be prepared for the worst.” 


II. 


But the worst so far exceeded any- 
thing that could have been foreseen or 
expected that it is doubtful if either 
Mr. or Mrs. Burton was prepared for it. 
Certainly Mr. Renwick was not. For 
when the two gentlemen followed the 
smiling hostess into the little dining- 
room, three astonished pairs of eyes 
rested upon the plattery empty save for 
a disarranged border of parsley, which 
stood before the host’s plate. Upon the 
otherwise spotless table-cloth was a trail 
of grease as if a large piece of meat had 
been dragged across it, and a mark 
strongly resembling the imprint of a 
dog’s muddy paw. The bird-dog was no- 
where in sight, but from under the table 
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came a sound that was as the crunching 
of bones. 

Mr. Burton ejaculated: 

“ Great Scott!” 

Mrs. Burton uttered an irrepressible 
little shriek of dismay. But Mr. Ren- 
wick, as was his right, lifted a corner of 
the table-cloth and pulled forth his re- 
cently acquired pet, who growled at be- 
ing thus disturbed, and held fast to what 
remained of the canvasback. 

Now when the guest’s dog has most 
unwarrantably purloined the hostess’ 
piece de résistance, the situation presents 
difficulties unprovided for in any book of 
etiquette. For a moment no one spoke— 
for the reason, probably, that no one 
knew what to say. Then Mr. Renwick, 
obeying a not unnatural impulse, would 
have punished the dog had not Mrs. Bur- 
ton prevented. 

“Fle’s such a dear dog,” she pleaded, 
a detaining hand laid gently on the poli- 
tician’s arm. “And I’m sure he must 


have been hungry; he only did what you 
or I would have done in his place! ” 
“Well,” Mr, Renwick confessed can- 
didly, “I never tried to put myself in a 
dog’s place, but I dare say you are right. 
And, come to think of it, he hasn’t been 
fed to-day, unless Jackson gave him 


something before he brought him round 
this morning.” 

“T was sure of it,” said Mrs. Burton 
triumphantly. “Then he may go back 
under the table, or perhaps into the 
kitchen would be better, and finish his 
duck in peace?” 

Mrs. Burton was beaming as she shut 
the dog into the kitchen. 

“T daresay he’s enjoying the duck a 
lot more than we would,” she said, and 
her husband smiled behind his mustache. 
But the guest thought otherwise, for 
duck, as it happened, was his favorite 
meat. 

The little dinner progressed merrily 
and without further mishap. When her 
guest accepted a second helping of salad, 
Mrs. Burton almost ventured to hope 
that perhaps, after all, things were not 
so bad as they seemed. When he ate the 
“heavenly pudding” with obvious en- 
joyment, and looked with favor upon his 
tiny cup of clear, strong coffee, she drew 
a long breath of relief, and told herself 
that notwithstanding its inauspicious be- 
ginning, the end of her dinner, at least, 
was all that heart could desire. . 

With recovered good spirits she smiled 
into her husband’s eyes when she left the 
two men to their cigars. Renwick, who 
was a bachelor not from choice, but be- 
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cause he had never met the right woman, 
smiled sympathetically. He quite ap- 
proved of little Mrs. Burton. And the 
dinner had been very nice. But he 
thought with a trace of lingering regret 
of the duck. It was outrageous to have 
had such a thing hapven! He certainly 
owed Mrs. Burton some sort of repara- 
tion; and as the offense had been quite 
without precedent, so must he make 
amends in some distinctly original way. 
He lit his second cigar and lapsed into a 
brown study. Finally he spoke. 

“T’ve decided, Burton,” said he, “to 
let you have that job.” 


IIT. 


“T suppose,” said Mrs. Burton, after 
the guest had departed, taking with him 
a very sluggish and overfed dog, “ some 
people would think it funny. We might 
even think it funny ourselves, if we’d 
happened on it in a book; but in real life 
it’s altogether too wearing upon the 
nerves. No more for me, thank you!” 

“Well, we can afford to laugh now,” 
Mr. Burton said jubilantly; and he im- 
parted the joyful news. 

“TI wonder,” Mrs. Burton said, when 
she had rejoiced as the occasion seemed 
to demand, “if he would have given you 
the job if he had had to eat that duck?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” Mr. Burton 
replied. “ We'll just say that Providence 
arranged the matter.” 

“An assisted Providence,” Mrs. Bur- 
ton corrected, with twinkling eyes. 

Mr. Burton wheeled sharply about. 

“Eh? What do you mean?” he ques- 
tioned in surprise. 

“Providence,” said Mrs. Burton de- 
murely, “has a good deal to look after, 
and too much shouldn’t be expected of 
it. Providence sent the dog, but I gave 
him the duck! ” 

Mr. Burton surveyed his wife in help- 
less astonishment. 

“But, my dear,” he began, “the 
grease on the table-cloth, the mark of 
the dog’s paw A 

“Am I an imbecile?” Mrs. Burton 
wanted to know. “Is Mr. Renwick en- 
tirely devoid of sense? Would not a 
duck dragged from a platter by a 
dog ” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Burton in the 
chastened tone of one who tacitly admits 
that he still has much to learn, “it is a 
thousand pities that you should be 
wasted upon a struggling lawyer and 
politician. Your place is with the dip- 
lomatie corps! ”* 
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THE BIBLIOMANIACS. 


Wir a passion most profound, 
Frenzied, through the stalls they go 

Till a curious book is found; 
Then they feel their spirits glow, 
And the bibliomaniac throe 

Thrills them through in every vein, 
Eestasy so fine they show— 

Who cares what the books contain? 


Crushed levant morocco-bound, 
Deckel edges, you must know, 
Plates put in by some renowned 
Bibliopegic tinker, ho! 
See the pleasure in them grow 
As they strive with might and main 
For some battered folio— 
Who cares what the books contain ? 


Auction rooms they roam around; 
Rapturously their praises flow 
As they go o’er all the ground. 
“ Tooled,” “ Uncut,” or so and so, 
“Rare,” they argue, “Scarce,” they 
trow; 
“First Editions” they may gain; 
Long they chatter con and pro— 
Who cares what the books contain? 
ENVOY. 
Prince, the treasures rest a-row, 
There’s no doubt that they would fain 
Now and then be read, but lo, 


Who cares what the books contain ? 
Nathan M. Levy. 


A BACHELOR GIRL’S LAMENT. 


Tuey tell me I am waxing old; 
*Tis time that I should marry, 
Ere I’m left shivering in the cold 
By Tom, and Dick, and Harry, 
And other poor, deluded swains 
Who seem inclined to linger, 
While still some meager charm remains 
Untouched by time’s chill finger. 


’Tis hard to choose, I must confess, 
Among so many lovers; 

For all some qualities possess 
Round which my fancy hovers. 

There’s Tom; athletic, big, and blond— 
A glorious Apollo; 

Ah, me! Of him I could be fond, 


If there were none to follow. 


But then there’s Dick, the dearest boy! 
He dances to perfection; 

A waltz with him’s a dream of joy; 
But, after calm reflection— 

Well, one could hardly dance through life, 
And Dick is rather lazy; 

Besides, one can’t support a wife 
On “expectations” hazy. 


There’s handsome Harry, tall and dark, 
And wildly fascinating ; 

And Charles, who owns a trotting park; 
Ah, there’s a fortune waiting! 

But woe is me! I can’t decide— 
Excluding all the others— 

Between these four, whose blushing bride 
Tl be, this one’s or t’other’s. 


I really don’t know what to do; 
With grief I’m turning yellow. 
Oh, if they could but slide into 
eOne grand composite fellow, 
*Twould simplify the matter so! 
No longer would I parley, 
But gladly to the altar go 
With Tom-Dick-Harry-Charley! 
Marian Phelps. 


A HOMEWARD BOUND CLIPPER. 


Anery sky and following sea, 

Shipping water merrily; 

Creaking yards and bellying sails— 
Slack not an inch if she buries her rails! 


Twelve-knot breeze and scudding clouds; 
Twanging backstays, humming shrouds, 
Swaying yard-arms, whirling wheel— 
Feel her quiver from truck to keel! 


Wind has quartered! Port main-brace, 
Check in the yards, keep up the pace! 
Set the staysails, main sheet aft— 

She’s alive, the good old craft! 


Crack on, skipper! Ain’t she tearing ? 

Keep her at it, we ain’t caring! 

Break the record, homeward bound, 

Sixty-five days from King George’s 
~ Sound. 


Count your pay-days—hopes are bloom- 


ing! 


Up to London Town come booming! 
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That’s the Start which we just passed— 


Hope and pray this wind’ll last! 


Pass the tow rope, make fast there! 

Willing hands all do their share. 

“ Tow away!” the mate now roars. 

“To-night yell sleep on LEngland’s 
shores! ” 


Home again! Come, pack your bags! 
Some have nothing, some have rags; 
What of that? We’re home once more! 
Two years’ pay, boys—wealth galore! 
Arthur M. Brown. 





THE PROFESSOR AT THE TEA- 


TABLE 


“ Brine forth the best tablecloth, napkins 
to match, 

Polish the cut glass as clear as may be; 

See that the silver shows never ascratch— 

Dick’s Latin professor is coming to tea! 

I never was clever; his learning I dread; 

But at least I can see he is properly fed. 


“We'll have chickens in Maryland style, 
crisply fried; 
Coffee and waffles, and thinly sliced 
ham. 
On pound eake with frosting I think we'll 
decide, 
Then end up the banquet with apricot 


am. 

No doubt he'll find out that I cannot talk 
books, 

But he surely will say I’m a queen among 
cooks!” 


Dick’s Latin professor sat down at the 
board; 
A dignified man of vast knowledge was 
he. 
“T thank you,” he said, as the coffee she 
poured, 
“T do not drink coffee or cocoa or tea. 
Dyspepsia’s my trouble, I’m sorry to 
say. 
Waffles and chicken and pound cake? 
Nay, nay!” 


The poor little hostess was sadly aghast, 
But he nibbled some toast, and Dick 
urged him to talk; 
So he learnedly spoke of the days of the 
past, 
Drew maps on her damask with prongs 
of his fork; 
Greek temples constructed with plate, 
glass, and cup— 
The maid found two cracked when she 
came to wash up. 
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He scattered the salt and he upset the 
cream, 
This Latin professor, this wisest of 
men, 
While his hostess sat nervously wanting 
to scream, 
Till he made his adieux as the clock 
chimed out ten. 
But Dick, her young brother—a college 
boy he— 
Had a feast late that night on the left- 
over tea! 
Lilian Dynevor Rice. 





QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Wuo knows which way did Montauk 
Point ? 

How much did Sandy Hook? 

How did the first Long Island Sound? 
And who did Point Out-look? 

When did the Schuylkill any one? 
Of what was Del-aware? 

How many points did Winnipeg— 
How much had she to spare? 


When were the Scilly Isles insane? 
And who was Merri-mac? 

What made the Guadalquivir so? 
How much did Fond du Lae? 

And what, oh, what did Behring Sea? 
What made the Dead Sea die? 

Who caused poor old Magellan’s Straits? 
Who was it knocked Shanghai? 


What kind of man did Syracuse ? 
How much did Buffalo ? 

What navigator made Cape Clear? 
And where does old Glasgow ? 

Who sold the egg that Adelaide? 
What golfer wore Cohoes? 

What victories first gave Ben-gal? 
Has Marblehead a nose? 


And say, to whom did Kennebec? 
And who did Amsterdam? 

Just how much cash was Leavenworth ? 
Has Joli-et some lamb? 

Did Cedar Keys unlock a door? 
How heavy did Galway? 

How often did the Chilkoot Pass? 
What legs has Table Bay ? 


Who guaranteed Nantucket Sound? 
Who slept in Penobscot? 
How many hides did Yucatan? 
What fire has Colon got? 
Did Turkey ever run to Greece ? 
Is Brazil every day? 
Who did a game of Tennessee? 
And who Rhode Island, pray ? 
John S. Grey. 
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IBYLLA had alloted to Christine a 

small sitting-room on the first floor 

of the house, to her private resort during 

her visit. Neither of them liked a draw- 

ing-room existence all day long. Here 

Christine sat waiting John Fanshaw’s 
arrival. 

She had taken much thought where- 
withal she should be clothed, but that was 
the instinct which asserted itself in her 
on any occasion of moment, rather than a 
token of confidence in the weapon of be- 
coming apparel. A fair appearance was 
never to be wholly neglected by the wise, 
but she did not rely on it now. The most 
that any charming could do would be to 
extort a passing admiration, which in its 
turn might secure a transient forgive- 
ness; but a reaction of feeling would 
surely wait on it. She did not want to be 
forgiven in that way. 

In truth, she hardly wanted forgiveness 
at all; at any rate, she would greatly dis- 
like the process. She had been put in 
the corner, as she said. The position was 
not pleasant; but being called out again 
with the admonitions suitable to the mo- 
ment was scarcely a more. agreeable 
situation. By parting her from him, 
first in spirit, then in daily life, John had 
hardened her heart towards him. He had 
made her dwell more and more not on her 
sin, but.on his right to inflict a penalty. 
More and more she had remembered what 
Caylesham had said, and had asked if he 
who benefited by the act—of his own will 
benefited by it—had any title to despise 
the hand which was guilty of it. 

John’s distress, his doubts, struggles, 
and forlornness, had pleaded against this 
judgment of him while she was with him. 
The idea of them had grown faint with 
absence; John had left himself to be 
dealt with by reason, and reason saw only 
what he had done; the eye could no longer 
trace the sorrow and the struggle which 
had gone with his deed. 


Her mind was on Caylesham, too. She 


had just read a letter from Anna Selford. 
It was full of Anna and her frocks. Much 
advice was needed—when was Mrs. Fan- 
shaw coming back to town? It had a 
good deal to say of Blake and his hand- 
some presents; and it touched on Cayle- 
sham with a rather acrimonious: note. 
He had been to see them, and had not 
made himself very agreeable; really Anna 
did not see that there was anything to 
criticize, nor, above all, that Lord Cayle- 
sham had any call to set up as a critic if 
there were. . 

Christine smiled over this passage, 
picturing so well the veiled irony and the 
intangible banter which Caylesham would 
mingle with his congratulations and in- 
fuse into his praises. Anna would not 
shrink or retreat, but she would be angry 
and rather helpless before the sting of 
these slender darts. 

Memories stamped on her very soul 
stood out in salient letters, and the face 
of Caylesham seemed to hang in the air 
before her eyes. To remember loving is 
not to love, but it may make all other love 
seem a second-rate thing. She loved 
Caylesham no longer, but she was without 
power to love any one as she had loved 
him. Others had his vices, others his 
virtues, such as they were. The blend in 
him had been for her, the thing her soul 
asked. Time could not wither the re- 
membrance, though it had killed the feel- 
ing itself. Not John’s displeasure was 
the greatest price she had paid; not 
John’s forgiveness could undo or blot out 
the past. John’s friendship and com- 
radeship were the best things the world 
had to offer her now—and she wanted 
them. She wanted them not as the best, 
but because there was nothing better. 

She had no thought of blame for 
Caylesham, nor of bitterness against him. 
Here her fairness of mind came in, her 
true judgment of herself. All along she 
had known what he was and what he gave, 
as well as what she was and gave. He 
had given all he had ever professed to 
give. She was not thinking of words or 
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phrases, but.of the essence of the attach- 
ment, well known to both. If it had not 
been all she sought, still she had accepted 
it as enough, as enough to make her 
happy, enough return for all she had to 
offer. She would not repudiate the bar- 
gain now. Frank had been straight and 
fair with her, and she would cast no stone 
at him. Only it was very unlucky that 
matters should fall out in the way they 
had, and that she should be the sort of 
person she was—a bad sinner, because 
she could not minimize nor forget; a bad 
penitent, because she could not feel re- 
morse that the fault had been committed 
nor humbly seek forgiveness for it. It 
had abided with her always—now as a 
pleasure, now as a threatening danger, 
sometimes as both together. 

In the days between the end of her love 
for Caylesham and the discovery which 
had been made by John, there had been 
another happiness—when she was on 

‘good terms with her old friend John, 
when things went well with them, when 
he admired her. Yes, when he treated 
her as something precious, clever, and 
brilliant. Then she had rejoiced in his 
pride in her, and given of the best she had 
to preserve and to strengthen it. Now, 
in resentment against John, she sought 
to deny this. But in what mood would 
John come? The maintenance of her 
denial depended largely on that. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of wheels 
stopping before the gate of the house. 
She sat erect and listened. The hall door 
opened. She waited till she heard it 
close again, then sprang up, cast a glance 
at a looking-glass over the mantel-piece, 
then turned and faced the door. Her lips 
were a little parted; she stood very still. 
Expectation mingled with defiance in her 
bearing; a few minutes passed before 
there was a knock at the door. She 
cleared her throat to ery, “ Come in! ” 

John entered, and closed the door care- 
fully behind him; but he did not advance 
towards her at once. He stood where he 
was, with a curious deprecatory smile on 
his face. She thought he looked rather 
old and worn; and he was_ shabbily 
dressed, as his habit was when he had to 
look after his own wardrobe, without ad- 

vice and criticism. He ried the sense 

of forlorness, as he had when he sat with 

Caylesham’s check before him, and the 
air of being ashamed, too; but his man- 

ner gave now no hint of anger. 
Christine’s heart went out to him in a 
quick impulse of sympathy, but she 
crushed the feeling down, and would give 
no outward sign of it. She waited in 
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stillness and silence. It was for him to 
speak, for him to set the note of their in- 
terview—and of more than their inter- 
view; of their future life, of all their 
future relations. 

“Here I am, Christine. Mrs. Grant- 
ley told me I should find you in this room. 
And here I am.” 

She nodded her head coolly, but gave 
him no other welcome. He came two or 
three steps towards her, holding out his 
hands in front of him in an awkward way, 
and with that ashamed pleading smile 
still on his lips. 

“T can’t get on without my old girl,” 
he said. 

In a flash of her quick intuition she 
knew his mind. The one sentence reveal- 
ed anything which his manner had left 
doubtful. He was doing what he thought 
wrong, and doing it because he could not 
help it. He was abandoning a great and 
just grievance, and thereby seemed to be 
sacrificing the claims of morality, con- 
doning what deserved no forgiveness, im- 
pairing his own self-respect. His posi- 
tion—with all its obvious weakness—had 
not become untenable in theory, and his 
reason, hard-bound in preconceptions, 
was not convinced.. He came under the 
stress of feeling, because his life had be- 
come intolerable, because, as he said in 
one of his phrases of rough affection, he 
could not get on without his old girl. 
The need he had of her conquered the 
grievance that he had against her: and 
brought him back to her. He came with 
no reproaches, no parade of forgiveness, 
with neither references to the past nor 
terms for the future. 

It was a triumph for Christine, and of 
the kind she prized and understood best— 
a woman’s triumph. It had not been ex- 
pected; it was none too well deserved. A 
color came on her cheeks and she breathed 
rather quickly as she realized the com- 
pleteness of it. For a moment she was 
minded to use it to the full, and, since she 
was no longer the criminal, to play the 
tyrant in her turn; but the very perfec- 
tion of the victory forbade. It inspired 
in her a feeling which reproaches would 
have been powerless to raise—a great 
pity for him, a new and more genuine 
condemnation of herself. Had she been 
so much as that to him, and yet had used 
him so ill? 

“T’ve been lonely too, John,” she said. 
“ Come and kiss me, my dear! ” 

He came to her diffidently, and hardly 
touched her cheek when he kissed her. 

“That doesn’t feel a bit like you, 
John,” she said with a nervous laugh, as 
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she made him sit by her on the sofa. 
“Now tell me all about everything! I 
know that’s what you want to do.” 

That was what he wanted to do—to 
take her back into the life which was so 
empty and incomplete without her, to 
have her again to share his interests, and 
to be a partner in his fortunes. Yet for 
the moment he could not do as she bade 
him. He was much moved and was very 
unready at expressing emotion. He sat 
in silence, gently caressing her hand. 
It was she who spoke. 

“Of course there’s a lot to say, but 
don’t let’s say it, John. You'll know I’m 
feeling it, and I shall know that about 
you, too. But don’t let’s say it.” She 
broke into a smile again. “I should 
argue, you know—I always argue! And 
then ! But if we say nothing about 
it, perhaps we—well, perhaps we can 
nearly forget it, and take up the old life 
where we broke it off. And it wasn’t a 
bad old life after all, was it, in spite of 
the way we both grumbled?” 

“ My dear old girl! ” he murmured, 

“T suppose you must be as vulgar as 
you like to-day!” said Christine, with a 
dainty lift of her brow and an affected 
resignation. Then suddenly she turned 
and kissed him, saying gravely, “I’m 
grateful, John, and don’t—don’t think 
there’s anything wrong in being gener- 
ous.” 

“ T only know I’ve got to have you back 
with me,” he said. “ That’s all I know 
about it.” 

“T think it’s enough, then,” she whis- 
pered softly. 

Presently the gates of John’s mouth 
were loosed, and he began to tell all his 
news. It was mainly about his business, 
how it flourished, how he had built up his 
credit again, of the successes he had won, 
that as soon as he had paid off his debts 
—a moment of embarrassment befell him 
here—they would be as well off as ever 
they had been; horses could be bought 
again, the diamonds could reappear, 
there would be no need to stint Christine 
of any of the things that she loved. 

All that he had longed for sympathetic 
ears to hear in the last months came bub- 
bling out now. And Christine was ready 
to listen. As he talked and she heard, 
the old life seemed to revive, the old in- 
terests of every day came back, exercised 
anew their uniting power, and brought 
with them the old friendship and com- 
radeship. 

Christine had said that they could 
“nearly forget.” The words had her 
courage in them; they had her caution, 
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too. To forget what had come upon 
them, and between them, was impossible 
—in Christine’s obstinate heart, even at 
this moment, it was hardly desired; but 
it was possible nearly to forget. They 
could relegate the thing to some distant 
chamber of the heart, and not let it count 
in the commerce and communion of the 
life which they lived together, and which 
bound them to each other with all its ties. 

That was the best thing which could 
be looked for, since the past, being irre- 
vocable in deed, is also not to be for- 
gotten in thought. They were picking 
up and piecing together the fragments. 
The ruin here had not been as utter as it 
had at poor Tom Courtland’s, where the 
same process was being undertaken; but 
there had been a crash, and, though the 
pieces might be joined, there would be 
marks to show the fracture. 

Yet even the memory that refused to 
die brought its good with it. After the 
ruin came the love which had in the end 
sought restoration; if the one could not 
be forgotten, the other. would always 
claim an accompanying remembrance. 
From this remembrance there might well 
emerge an affection deeper, stronger, and 
more proof against the worries: and the 
friction of common life which in the old 
days had so often disturbed their peace 
and interrupted their friendship. 

Before dinner Christine found an op- 
portunity to visit Sibylla in her room. 
Her own brief excitement and agitation 
had passed off; Sibylla seemed the more 
eager of the two about the event of the 
evening. Christine related it; her com- 
ments on it and on what it meant ran very 
much in the foregoing vein, but were 
modified by her usual veneer of irony, for 
which her friend made easy allowance. 
Sibylla had been prepared for an ecstasy 
of sympathetic congratulation; but it 
was evident that, though congratulation 
might be welcomed, ecstasy would be out 
of place. Neither Christine’s conclusions 
from her past nor her anticipations of 
the future invited it. 

“ How reasonable you are, Christine! ” 
sighed Sibylla. “And how immoral!” 
she added with a smile. “ You’re not 
really very sorry about it all, you know. 
You’re just veMglad the trouble is over. 
And you don’t expect a bit more than it’s 
quite likely you'll get! Do you know, 
you're very useful to me! ” 

ed reasonableness, or my immoral- 
ity?” 

“One’s an example, and the other’s a 
warning,” laughed Sibylla. 

“T don’t think ’m immoral. 


T’ve had 
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an awful lesson, and I intend to profit by 
it. There'll be nothing more of that sort, 
you know.” 

“Why not?” Sibylla asked, curious to 
probe her friend’s mind. 

“T don’t know. No temptation—being 
sorry for John—being afraid—being, be- 
tween ourselves, thirty-five. It all sounds 
rather mixed, but it results in a good 
resolution. And as for the future ”—she 
frowned just a little. “Oh, it’ll be all 
right, and a great deal better than I’ve 
been thinking lately.” 

“T must get more like you—not quite 
like you, but more like you. I must, I 
must!” Sibylla declared vehemently. 
“ Has being thirty-five a great deal to do 
with it? Because then I can wait and 
hope.” 

“T should think it had a good deal to 
do with it,” admitted Christine dispas- 
sionately. “Oh, well, I needn’t run my- 
self down too much. Really, John has a 
good deal to say to it, too.” 

“ve Frank, too.” 

“Yes, you have. And you’re in love 
with your husband, my dear.” 

“That doesn’t always make it easier.” 

“ At any rate it keeps up one’s interest 
in the whole affair,” smiled Christine. 

“You’re happy anyhow?” 

“Happy? Yes, reasonably happy. At 
any rate, I’m settled, and that’s really a 
comfort in its way.” 

“T don’t know that I care so much 
about being settled. Perhaps I shall at 
thirty-five! ” 

The idea of years making any differ- 
ence to her moods or her needs seemed 
rather a new one to Sibylla. Evidently 
she was holding it in her mind and turn- 
ing it over in her thoughts. 

The idea was with her still as she sat 
rather silent at the dinner-table that 
evening. They had a little party, for all 
the Raymores joined them, and young 
Mallam was there also, their guest for the 
night. Christine was very gay and satir- 
ical. John watched her with ready ad- 
miration, but less ready understanding. 
The young men were rather noisy, toast- 
ing to-morrow’s wedding, to the con- 
fusion of the bridegroom, and the equal 
confusion of Eva Raymore, to whose not 
distant destiny both Jeremy’s words and 
Jeremy’s eyes made references by no 
means covert. 

Kate Raymore and her husband looked 
on with the subdued and tempered hap- 
piness which was the outcome of their 
great sorrow, their triumph over it, and 
the impending departure of their son, to 
complete the working out of his atone- 
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ment. They talked of the Selfords with 
some irony, of poor Harriet Courtland, 
of Tom and his children with a sym- 
pathetic hopefulness and a touch of 
amusement at the importance their dear 
old Suzette Bligh was assuming in the 
household. 

Sibylla’s own thoughts widened the 
survey, embracing in it the couple down 
at Old Mill House, the faithful, patient 
woman whose love made even the ridicu- 
lous touching, the broken old man who 
had given the best of his life in expiation 
for a day’s madness and now crept home 
to end his days, asking nothing but peace, 
hoping at best not to be despised or shun- 
ned. Above, in his cot, lay her little son, 
at the other end of the scale, at the be- 
ginning of all things. And opposite to 
her was Grantley himself, unbroken but 
not unchanged, obedient to the lessons of 
life but never put out of heart by them, 
doing violence to what he had held most 
truly and most preciously himself in 
order to pursue the search and discovery 
of something more true and precious 
still. 

The idea of the ever-passing years, and 
of feelings and fortunes appropriate to 
each stage of life, helped her, but was not 
enough. There were differences of mind, 
too, of tempers and of views; and every 
one of them implied a fitting in, perhaps 
a paring away here or an addition there, 
a harmonizing. These things must be, if 
the system was to work; but they would 
not always be. They would often not be. 

Reluctantly and gradually, her ardent 
mind, by nature ever either buoyant in 
the heaven of assured hope or cast down 
to the depths of despair, bowed to the 
middle conclusion, and consented to look 
through the eyes of wisdom and expe- 
rience. Happy he who can so look and yet 
look without bitterness, who can see 
calamity without despair, and accept par- 
tial success without peevishness. 

There were the hopeless cases. These 
must be explained, or left unexplained, 
by what creed or philosophy you chose 
to hold. There were—surely there were? 
—the few perfect ones, where there 
was not even danger nor the need for 
effort or for guard. Of such she had 
deemed hers one. It had needed much to 
open her eyes—much sorrow and wrong 
in her own life, much sorrow, wrong, and 
calamity in the lives which had passed 
within her view. But her eyes were open 
now. Yet she took courage—she . took 
courage from Grantley, whose crest was 
not lowered, though his heart was 
changed. 


HARNESS. 
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So spoke reason, and to it Sibylla 
bowed. The array of cases, the marshal- 
ing of instances, the dawn of love, the 
closing scenes of it, the middle passage 
through its so often stormy seas—all 
that the people and the lives about her 
had represented and _ typified—their 
moral was not to be denied. But reason 
is not the sole governor, nor even the 
only teacher. It might open her eyes; it 
might even moderate the arrogance of 
her demands; it could not change the 
temper of her heart. She went forth 
to meet life and love as ardently as 
ever. The change was that she knew 
more what these things were which she 
started forth to welcome, and perceived 
better to what she must attune herself. 

She would hope and enjoy still; but she 
asked no more a privilege over her fel- 
lows. She could hope as a mortal with- 
out immunity from evil, and enjoy as one 
to whom there is allotted a portion of sor- 
row—and not of her own only, nor per- 
haps of her making, nor of her fault, 
since by her own act and by nature’s will 
her being was bound up with the being of 
others, and her happiness or misery, suc- 
cess or failure, lay in the common for- 
tune and the common weal. For any 
mortal, perfect independence is a vain 
thing fondly imagined. Most vain and 
fond when it is demanded together with 
all for which it was once eagerly aban- 
doned, in a state where reciprocal 
dependence is the binding tie and the 
only source of good or happiness. 

The battle was won. As John Fanshaw 
sacrificed his great grievance, so she hers. 
As old Mumple had expiated his fault 
and paid his price, so she hers. As 
Grantley schooled his heart, so she hers. 
She walked with him that night in the 
garden while the rest made merry with 
games and songs, their gay laughter echo- 
ing down to the old house where the long- 
parted husband and wife sat at last hand 
in hand. She bowed her head and put her 
hands in Grantley’s, saying: 

THE 
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“ At the first sign from you it was easy 
to forgive. How could I not forgive 
you? But it’s hard to ask to be forgiven, 
Grantley.” . 

““Tt was necessary that these things 
should come,” he answered - gravely. 
“They have come and gone. What are 
they now between thee and me?” 

Wisdom had made her point, and for a 
while now she wisely held her peace, 
leaving her work to another who should 
surely bring it to an excellent issue—to 
love, which tempered by sorrow and self- 
knowledge, was yet triumphant, - and 
looking forward to new days, new births, 
new victories. 

“ The old time is done,” said Grantley. 
“'There’s a new dawn. And, Sibylla, the 
sunrise is golden still! ” 

“My ever true lover, we'll ride on the 
downs to-morrow,” said she. 

“Into the gold?” he asked in loving 
banter. 

Seas? she answered __ bravely. 
“Flaven’t we found the way now?” 

“Tt may be hard to keep it.” 

“We shall be together, you and I. 
And more than you and I. - And—and— 
well, I intend to be unreasonable again 
just for this evening! TI’ll expect every- 
thing, and demand everything, and dream 
everything again, just for to-night. Just 
for to-night, Grantley!” She ended in a 
merry laugh as she stood opposite him 
with dancing eyes. 

“Youre always thorough. I was 
afraid you were going to be a bit too 
thorough with those delusions. Need we 
make quite so clean a sweep of them?” 

“ As if I ever should! ” Sibylla sighed. 

“Perhaps we’ve been doing one or two 
of them a little injustice?” he suggested. 

“We'll let them stay a little bit and 
see if they can clear their characters,” 
said she. “There might be one great 
truth hidden among them.” 

“T rather fancy there is,” said Grant- 
ley Imason. “ And we’ll have the fellow 
out of his disguise! ” 

END. 





THE EXPERIMENT. 


A MILLION years ago the chemist old 

Fused, in his furnace, many potent things— 
Tincture of pride, red blood, and powdered gold, 
Anger, and pride, and dust of broken wings, 


And laughter, and the salt of unshed tears, 
Sun-rays and moon-sheen from the skies above, 
And courage in full measure : Down the years 
He spilled the mixture—and we call it Love. 


Theodore Roberts. 
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